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PREFACE. 


—6——< 


THE early immigrants from England to the United 
States were characterized by many noble qualities. 
They were, as a whole, lovers of freedom. Most of 
them were not only energetic and enterprising, but 
intelligent, and possessed of more than an average in- 
tellectual and social culture. It was a very natural re- 
sult that they soon gave much attention to schools, and 
consequently to literature. This was especially the 
case in New England. The colonists in Plymouth, 
in Boston, and in Salem, were no sooner comfortably 
established in their new homes than they began to 
make provision for the schooling of their children. 
They were thinking men. And of course their 
thoughts must find expression. But at first their 
efforts were necessarily crude. They were mostly 
from the middle classes in the old world, and few of 
them had in England attained fame as writers. The 
earliest writings in New England were not, therefore, 
of great value. Writers discussed in a vigorous way 
the questions in which they were immediately inter- 
ested. _ But neither in style nor substance were many 
of their productions worthy of permanent preserva- 
tion. A few among them, however, attained a rank 
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that is to this day acknowledged as high. Jonathan 
Edwards commanded the attention not only of New 
England but also of Old England. His “ Enquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will” was recognized everywhere 
as a very able metaphysical and theological treatise. 
His biographer, Samuel Hopkins, declares that he was 
a man of considerable learning, of extensive reading, 
sound judgment, and great argumentative acuteness. 
Not long after Jonathan Edwards came Benjamin 
Franklin. He was not a learned man in the techni- 
cal sense, but he was preéminently a practical thinker. 
He was in the highest sense a practical man. All the 
general principles that he enunciated, all the rules 
that he formulated were intended to accomplish some 
direct, visible, practical good. His discoveries in 
electricity mark an epoch in scientific history. By. 
these discoveries he enabled men to become masters 
of the most imposing of the natural forces instead of 
trembling before it in abject fear. His influence and 
power as a diplomat were the result of his sound 
common sense. Of course the literary style of such 
aman must possess the merit of clearness and con- 
ciseness. In this respect he became a valuable in- 
structor to. all American writers. ; 
It is hardly necessary to enumerate the other 
writers of this and the succeeding period. The stir- 
ring political events of those times have had the ef- 
fect of preserving much that was then spoken and 
written which might otherwise have passed away 
unnoticed. And yet it must be confessed that those 
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events tended to impart strength and vitality to the 
literary productions of the time. We are not sur- 
prised to find of course that the bulk of literary work 
in the latter part of the eighteenth and the first part 
of the nineteenth centuries was political. Questions 
affecting governments, the rights of man, the true 
basis of a worthy commonwealth, — these were the 
topies under discussion. But the revolution in gov- 
- ernment then accomplished has been permanent. The 
problems which these men discussed and partially 
solved continue to interest thinkers and writers. 
They have, therefore, embalmed themselves in the 
history of the country, and their works are remem- 
bered for this reason. Perhaps without this reason, 
as already intimated, these works might have been 
allowed to sink into obscurity. And yet we must 
- remember that great events like the American Revo- 
lution necessarily enlarge the minds of those who are 
concerned in them, and impart to the literature of 
the time a loftier and more enduring character than 
anything the same men could have produced under 
different circumstances. 

The literature of the Revolutionary period and of 
the period immediately following is, therefore, worthy 
of study, not alone on account of its subject-matter, 
but also on account of its character as literature. 

Among the authors of this period whose works are 
worth reading may be named John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Thomas Paine, Jonathan 
Trumbull, Philip Freneau, and Alexander Hamilton. 
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Adams was a man of strong convictions and logical 
“habits of mind, and his works are worth studying on 
account of these characteristics. Jefferson had many 
ideas in common with the French philosophers of the 
time. He was the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and of other works which are carefully 
preserved and highly valued. Alexander Hamilton 
as a writer on financial topics was one of the very 
ablest that this country ever produced. Patrick 
' Henry is remembered for his fervid and stirring elo- 
quence. Freneau for his pungent contributions to 
political controversy. 

After the close of this period the cultivation of 
literature in the United States began to be more of a 
distinet occupation. 

One of the most marked and cherished writers of 
this later period was Washington Irving. With him 
literature was an employment by itself. He did not 
write for the purpose of advocating doctrines in the- 
ology or theories in government, but for the general 
purpose of amusing and instructing. He was born 
in 1783, and produced his first well-known work about 
the year 1808. This was Knickerbocker’s “ History 
of New York.” It is a serio-comie narrative and has 
enough of historic truth to make it a correct repre- 
sentation of the manners.and customs of the early 
Dutch settlers. Some of Mr. Irving’s other works 
are, “The Sketch Book,” “The History of the Life 
and Voyages of Christopher Columbus,” “The Con- 
quest of Granada,” and “The Life of George Wash- 
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ington.” They are all worth reading. The quaint 
humor, kindly sympathies, and simple and correct 
style of the author will secure to his works the immor- 
tality that belongs to greatness. 

A little later than Irving was William Cullen 
Bryant. He, too, wrote much that is worthy of pres- 
ervation. In general literature his contributions 
were mostly poetical. But he was a busy man, and 
for many years edited a newspaper in which political 
themes were vigorously discussed. As a poet Mr. 
Bryant is marked by dignity and purity of thought, 
correctness and clearness of expression, and an almost 
faultless versification. 

The contributions of James Fenimore Cooper to 
American literature have been so extensive as to 
deserve a notice even in this brief sketch. This au- 
thor had the merit of being, in the language of Pres- 
cott, “‘instinet with the spirit of nationality.” He 
has given a correct portraiture of American character 
as well as glowing pictures of American scenery. Mr. 
Cooper’s style, however, is not one that could be in 
all respects commended to the young as a pattern. 

Coming now to the contents of the present book 
and the authors from whom they are taken, we find 
ourselves in what may be called the golden age of 
American literature. The central figure, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, was a man of marked power. In his 
hands American literature rose to a high dignity. 
Mr. Hawthorne was born in Salem, Mass., in 1804, 
and died at Plymouth, N. H., in 1864. It is not 
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necessary further to dwell upon his characteristics. 
They are set forth in the Introduction. The same is 
~ true also of the other authors represented in the book. 
It is sufficient here to remark in general upon the sig- 
nificance of this group of authors in the great field of 
American literature. What has been written since 
their day has doubtless certain excellences of its own, 
but the period covered by these seven men must be 
considered, on the whole, as the most distinguished in 
our literary annals. They commanded the respect, 
and in some cases the admiration, not only of their 
own countrymen, but of all literary mankind. Be- 
fore their day American productions were little valued 
in the mother country or on the continent of Europe. 
These men constrained the world’s critics to concede 
the worth of American literature. It is, therefore, 
eminently fit that to the teachers of the land and to 
the advanced pupils in our schools, the works of these 
authors should be offered for general culture. A 
thoughtful study of them will enlarge the views, im- 
prove the taste, intensify the patriotism, and elevate 
the aims of teachers and pupils. 

It may not be amiss to say a word in regard to the 
worth of good literature as a means of mental disci- 
pline. The advocates of mathematics, metaphysics, 
and the natural sciences are very confident in assert- 
ing the value for this purpose of their respective 
themes. These have their claims allowed, while in 
many minds the impression prevails that literature is 
only a sort of accomplishment, and it is not well 
adapted to develop sturdy mental strength. 
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But let us consider for a moment some of the ways 
in which the mind needs training, — some of the facul- 
ties, as they are commonly called, which require to be 
made strong and dextrous. 

The advocate of the natural sciences insists upon 
developing the habit and power of close observation. 
He reminds us of what is undoubtedly a fact, that 
large numbers of mankind are daily moving among 
scenes of beauty, or among objects fitted to awaken 
thought, without once being impressed with these 
surroundings. The art of taking note of things is 
not practiced as it should be. But will a careful 
study of literature do nothing for us in this respect ? 
It must be confessed that the methods often employed 
in schools in “teaching reading” do not tend to 
awaken the powers of observation, or any other of the 
powers of the soul. But when the selections read are 
thoroughly scanned, when every shade of meaning is 
carefully considered, when every figure of speech is 
understood in all its force and beauty ; when the logi- 
eal efforts of the writer are fully appreciated, when 
the accuracy of historical allusions is critically ex- 
amined, in short, when the full meaning of what. is 
read is thoroughly secured, there is a valuable train- 
ing of the observing power. The student trains him- 
self to take note of ideas, and he may reasonably be 
expected to carry the same habit into his treatment of 
things. After all, things are valuable only in work- 
ing out ideas. 

Take next the reasoning power, or the logical faculty, 
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—the power by which the mind, from the knowledge 
of one truth, infers another. For the development of 
this power mathematics is extolled. “If thy wits be 
wandering, study Geometry.” On this ground, too, 
metaphysics puts in her claim. These two studies — 
insist upon being the special foster-mothers of the 
mind’s power of discerning relations, —of drawing 
correct and trustworthy inferences. But is not litera- 
ture full of arguments? Has there not been through- 
out the entire period since English was a language 
a constant use of that language for the convincing of 
readers? Have not many of the ablest writers used 
our noble speech for the express purpose of establish- 
ing some truth, —of proving some proposition, — of 
bringing over their readers to their way of thinking? 
Even our reading books have many selections of this 
character. Our literature is full of arguments ad- 
dressed to the reasoning faculty of readers. And the 
young ought to acquire the power of discerning the 
force of these arguments. They ought to acquire 
the habit of weighing the reasonings in what they 
read. This they are not always taught to do. The 
soundest argumentation is often flippantly passed 
over. Words only are secured. In this way of course 
the logical training is missed. But this is an un- 
worthy, abnormal, unphilosophical method. The true 
method secures here the best results. It is a grand 
mental gymnastic for a young man to tread in the 
steps of some master in the art of reasoning, to dis- 
cern the force of his arguments, and to learn how to 
refute them when refutation is necessary. 
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For this kind of training literature, when rightly 
used, is a better instrument than mathematics, be- 
cause the former has a wider scope than the latter, 
and is less artificial. In the study of mathematics, 
so many of the existing conditions are purposely left 
out of the account that the method becomes, in ‘a 
sense, unnatural. The mathematical lever is a 
straight bar without breadth or thickness and with- 
out weight. But the actual lever in the hand of the 
workman is very different. Now the logic of litera- 
ture is the logic of actual life. In it all the condi- 
tions are included. When Mr. Webster made his 
effective plea in the trial of the Knapps he spoke of 
things just as they were, giving its due weight to 
every circumstance and to every mental peculiarity 
of the participants in the deed. Hence, may we not 
say that literature rightly used is a better trainer 
of the reasoning faculty than any of the special 
sciences ? 

One of the most valuable powers of the human 
mind is the power of remembering. How effectively 
and, at the same time, agreeably, may this power be 
trained for good by the committing of choice selee- 
tions from the great storehouse of English literature ! 

But there is another power of the mind which 
ought not to be neglected in any system of education. 
It is the noble faculty called the imagination. For 
the training of this faculty, the world is full of oppor- 
tunities. The beauties of earth and sea and sky, of 
the leaves and flowers in summer, and of the snow- 
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flakes in winter, the majesty of the heavens, are all 
instrumentalities for the development of this faculty. 
Here art also offers her splendid aid. The statue, 
the picture, has here its uplifting mission. But litera- 
ture contributes its full share to the same end. The 
pages of the poet, yea, even the paragraphs of the 
historian, are often rich in appeals to the imagination. 
The plot of a drama, the depicting of human char- 
acter and the working of human motives, awaken in 
the reader the power “to body forth the forms of 
things unknown.” And this must not be regarded 
as an uawholesome power. ‘ Unknown” things are 
just as likely to be real as those which the outward 
eye can discern. The ability justly to conceive of 
things that le beyond our outward observation is one 
of the grandest attributes of the human soul. And 
for the sake of this power, the best English literature 
should be thoughtfully studied. 

Now for the purposes here enumerated the selec- 
tions contained in this book are eminently fit. Let 
pupils and teachers study and thoroughly master the 
lofty thought and the grand descriptions of Haw- 
thorne. Let them become accustomed to the beauti- 
ful imagery and the gentle spirit of Longfellow. Let 
them enjoy the chaste humor and the gentle satire of 
Holmes. Let them seek to understand the profound 
but simple philosophy of Emerson. Let them follow 
Thoreau into his retired communion with Nature and 
be educated by her simple teachings. Let their 
minds be enlightened and their taste improved by the 
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thorough but genial scholarship of Lowell. Let them 
be transformed by the profoundly earnest but gentle 
influence of Whittier. In the study of each of these 
authors there is a possibility of valuable culture. The 
works which these men have given us are a rich and 
goodly heritage. It is in all respects wise for us to 
improve it to the best of our ability. 

Our country at the present time is inundated with 
literature. The young are invited to much reading. 
But it is sad to think that so much of this reading is - 
not only of a low order, considered as literature, but 
is positively injurious in its intellectual and moral 
effects. It has a tendency to deprave the intellectual 
appetite of the rising generation. It has a tendency 
to lower the moral standards by which life ought to 
be governed. These deleterious effects need to be 
counteracted: This can only be done by supplying 
the place now occupied by this low type of literature, 
with something higher and better. The only way in 
which evil and enfeebling things can be excluded 
from the mind is by filling the mind with that which 
is wholesome and uplifting. So far as the youth of 
this country can be induced thoughtfully to study the 
literature presented in this book, and other of a simi- 
lar character, so far shall we succeed in a right educa- 
tion of them. Every element of manly and womanly 
character will be strengthened by a thorough familiar- 
ity with such authors as these. 

The method to be employed in giving instruction 
in literature depends upon the circumstances, the age 
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of the pupils, the character of the selections, etc. But 
certain general principles may be laid down which it 
will be useful to observe. The first thing to be se- 
cured is the habit of thoughtful attention. Without 
this nothing can be accomplished. The student must 
be accustomed to a critical examination of what he 
reads. The general drift of the selections must be 
understood. The purpose for which they were written. 
and the aim of the writer in what he has to say must 
be apprehended. Herein, as a rule, there is frequent 
and lamentable failure. Both teacher and pupil ap- 
proach the subject in a languid frame of mind. 
Words are passed over lightly. Sentences are pro- 
nounced with only a faint impression of their mean- 
ing. Figures of speech, comparisons, ete., are not 
thoughtfully heeded. The full force of the illustra- 
tions is not mastered. Where a comparison is in- 
stituted or an analogy suggested, the real points of 
resemblance are not discerned. And of course the 
particulars in respect to which the objects compared 
are not alike fail to be noticed. Now the very first 
effort should be to overcome this mental lethargy on 
the part of the student. And the first thing to do 
with this end in view, is for the teacher himself to 
shake off his own mental drowsiness. If the pur- 
pose just named is fully accomplished, the battle is 
more than half won. The precise method in which 
knowledge is imparted is a matter of much less conse- 
quence than the pupil’s state of mind in reaching forth 
for it. Ifthe pupils in the school can only be kept 
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wide-awake in their study of literature, the end can- 
not fail of being accomplished. 

How shall this attention be awakened and sus- 
tained? There is a general formula which seeks to 
cover the case. It is ‘“ Make the lesson interesting.” 
Let the subject be so presented that the pupil shall 
desire to think upon it. Let it be so presented that 
he will prefer his study to his play. This is an easy 
thing to say: but who is able to do it? But we know 
it may be done. In numberless instances it has been 
done. The teacher has been able to impart his own 
glowing enthusiasm to the members of his class. How 
he does it, it is not always easy to show. Much of 
the effect is due to personal magnetism. And _ per- 
sonal magnetism implies vigor in the personality, — 
an active, energetic, joyous life in the mind of the in- 
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INTRODUCTION.1 
From Beers’s Outline Sketch of American Literature. 


——— 


THE CONCORD WRITERS. 


1837-1861. 


THERE has been but one movement in the history 
of the American mind which has given to literature a 
group of writers having coherence enough to merit 
the name of a school. This was the great humani- 
tarian movement, or series of movements, in New 
England, which, beginning in the Unitarianism of 
Channing, ran through its later phase in Transcenden- 
talism, and spent its last strength in the antislavery 
agitation and the enthusiasms of the Civil War. The 
‘second stage of this intellectual and social revolt was 
Transcendentalism, of which Emerson wrote, in 1842: 
“ The history of genius and of religion in these times 
will be the history of this tendency.” It culminated 
about 1840-41 in the establishment of the “ Dial” 
and the Brook Farm Community, although Emerson 
had given the signal a few years before in his little 
volume entitled “‘ Nature,” 1836, his Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard on the “ American Scholar,” 1837, 
and his address in 1838 before the Divinity School at 
Cambridge. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) 


1 Used by the permission of Messrs. Hunt and Eaton. 
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was the prophet of the sect, and Concord was its 
Mecca; but the influence of the new ideas was not 
confined to the little group of professed Transcenden- 
talists; it extended to all the young writers within 
reach, who struck their roots deeper into the soil that 
it had loosened and freshened. We owe to it, in great 
measure, not merely Emerson, Alcott, Margaret Ful- 
ler, and Thoreau, but Hawthorne, Lowell, Whittier, 
and Holmes. ‘ 

In its strictest sense Transcendentalism was a re- 
statement of the idealistic philosophy, and an appli- 
cation of its beliefs to religion, nature, and life. But 
in a looser sense, and as including the more outward 
manifestations which drew popular attention most 
strongly, it was the name given to that spirit of dis- 
sent and. protest, of universal inquiry and experiment, 
which marked the third and fourth decades of this 
century in America, and especially in New England. 
The movement was contemporary with political revo- 
lutions in Europe and with the preaching of many 
novel gospels in religion, in sociology, in science, 
education, medicine, and hygiene. New sects were 
formed, like the Swedenborgians, Universalists, Spirit- 
ualists, Millerites, Second Adventists, Shakers, Mor- 
mons, and Come-outers, some of whom believed in 
traneces, miracles, and direct revelations from the 
divine Spirit; others in the quick coming of Christ, 
as deduced from the opening of the seals and the 
number of the beast’ in the Apocalypse; and still 
others in the reorganization of society and of the 
family on a different basis. New systems of educa-° 
tion were tried, suggested by the writings of the Swiss 
reformer, Pestalozzi, and others. The pseudo-sciences 
of mesmerism and of phrenology, as taught by Gall 
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and Spurzheim, had numerous followers. In medicine, 
homceopathy, hydropathy, and what Dr. Holmes calls 


_ “kindred delusions,” made many disciples. Numbers 


- of persons, influenced by the doctrines of Graham and 
other vegetarians, abjured the use of animal food, as 
injurious not only to health but to a finer spirituality. 
Not a few refused to vote or pay taxes. The writings 
of Fourier and St. Simon were translated, and so- 
cieties were established where cooperation and a com- 
munity of goods should take the place of selfish com- 
petition. 

“About the year 1840 there were some thirty of 
these “ phalansteries” in America, many of which 
had their organs in the shape of weekly or monthly 
journals, which advocated the principle of Associa- 
tion. The best known of these was probably the 
‘“‘ Harbinger,” the mouth-piece of the famous Brook 
Farm Community, which was founded at West Rox- 
bury, Mass., in 1841, and lasted till 1847. The head 
man of Brook Farm was George Ripley, a Unitarian 
clergyman, who had resigned his pulpit in Boston to 
- go into the movement, and who after its failure be- 
came and remained for many years literary editor of 
the “‘ New York Tribune.” Among his associates were 
Charles A. Dana — now the editor of the “Sun” — 
Margaret Fuller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and others not 
unknown to fame. The “ Harbinger,” which ran from 
1845 to 1849, two years after the break-up of the 
community, had among its contributors many who 
were not Brook Farmers, but who sympathized more 
or less with the experiment. Of the number were 
Horace Greeley, Dr. F. H. Hedge — who did so much 
to introduce American readers to German literature 
“—J.§5. Dwight, the musical critic, C. P. Cranch, the 
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poet, and younger men, like G. W. Curtis and T. W. 
Higginson. <A reader of to-day, looking into an odd 
volume of the “ Harbinger,” will find in it some stim-— 
ulating writing, together with a great deal of unintel- 
ligible talk about “Harmonic Unity,” ‘Love Ger- 
mination,” and other matters now fallen silent. The 
most important literary result of this experiment at 
“plain living and high thinking,” with its queer mix- 
ture of culture and agriculture, was Hawthorne’s 
‘“‘ Blithedale Romance,” which has for its background 
an idealized picture of the community life, whose 
heroine, Zenobia, has touches of Margaret Fuller; 
and whose hero, with his hobby of prison reform, was 
a type of the one-idead philanthropists that abounded ~ 
in such an environment. Hawthorne’s attitude was 
always in part one of reserve and criticism, an attitude 
which is apparent in the reminiscences of Brook Farm 
in his “ American Note Books,” wherein he speaks 
with a certain resentment of “Miss Fuller’s tran- 
scendental heifer,’ which hooked the other cows, and 
was evidently to Hawthorne’s mind not unsymboliec in 
this respect of Miss Fuller herself. 

It was the day of seers and “ Orphic ” utterances ; 
the air was full of the enthusiasm of humanity and 
thick with philanthropic projects and plans for the 
regeneration of the universe. The figure of the wild- 
eyed, long-haired reformer, the man with a’ panacea, 
the “crank” of our later terminology, became a 
familiar one. He abounded at non-resistance conven- 
tions and meetings of universal peace societies and of 
woman’s rights associations. The movement had its 
grotesque aspects, which Lowell has described in his 
essay on Thoreau. “Bran had its apostles and the 
pre-sartorial simplicity of Adam its martyrs, tailored 
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impromptu from the tar-pot. .. . Not a few impecu- 
nious zealots abjured the use of money (unless earned 
by other people), professing to live on the internal 


revenues of the spirit. . . . Communities were estab- 
lished where everything was to be common but com- 
mon sense.” Kprhirg /3 


This ferment has long since subsided and much of 
what was then seething has gone off in vapor or other 
volatile products. But some very solid matters also 
have been precipitated, some crystals of poetry trans- 
lucent, symmetrical, enduring. The immediate prac- 
tical outcome was disappointing, and the external his- 
tory of the agitation is a record of failed experiments, 
spurious sciences, Utopian philosophies, and sects 
founded only to dwindle away or be reabsorbed into 
some form of orthodoxy. In the eyes of the conser- 
vative, or the worldly-minded, or of the plain people 
who could not understand the enigmatic utterances of 
the reformers, the dangerous or ludicrous sides of 
transcendentalism were naturally uppermost. Never- 
theless the movement was but a new avatar of the old 
Puritan spirit; its moral earnestness, its spirituality, 
its tenderness for the individual conscience. Puritan- 
ism, too, in its day had run into grotesque extremes. 
Emerson bore about the same relation to the absurder 
outcroppings of transcendentalism that Milton bore to 
the New Lights, Ranters, Fifth Monarchy Men, etc., 
of his time. There is in him that mingling of idealism 
with an abiding sanity, and even a Yankee shrewdness, 
which characterizes the race. The practical, inven- 
tive, calculating, money-getting side of the Yankee 
has been made sufficiently obvious. But the deep 
heart of New England is full of dreams, mysticism, 
romance :— — 
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“‘ And in the day of sacrifice, 
When heroes piled the pyre, 
The dismal Massachusetts ice 
Burned more than others’ fire.”’ 


The one element which the odd and eccentric devel- 
opments of this movement shared in common with the 
real philosophy of transcendentalism was the rejection 
of authority and the appeal to the private conscious- 
ness as the sole standard of truth and right. This 
principle certainly lay in the ethical systems of Kant 
and Fichte, the great transcendentalists of Germany. 
It had been strongly asserted by Channing. Nay, it 
was the starting-point of Puritanism itself, which had 
drawn away from the ceremonial religion of the Eng- 
lish Church and by its Congregational system had 
made each church society independent in doctrine and 
worship. And although Puritan orthodoxy in New 
England had grown rigid and dogmatic, it had never 
used the weapons of obscurantism. By encouraging 
education to the utmost it had shown its willingness 
to submit its beliefs to the fullest discussion, and had 
put into the hands of dissent the means with which to 
attack them. 

In its theological aspect transcendentalism was a 
departure from conservative Unitarianism, as that had 
been from Calvinism. From Edwards to Channing, 
from Channing to Emerson and Theodore Parker, 
there was a natural and logical unfolding. Not logical 
in the sense that Channing accepted Edwards’ pre- 
mises and pushed them out to their conclusions, or that 
Parker accepted all of Channing’s premises, but in the 
sense that the rigid pushing out of Edwards’ premises 
into their conclusions by himself and his followers had 
brought about a moral reductio ad absurdum and a 
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state of opinion against which Channing rebelled ; and 
that Channing, as it seemed to Parker, stopped short 
in the carrying out of his own principles. Thus the 
“Channing Unitarians,” while denying that Christ 


- was God, had held that he was of divine nature, was 


/ 


the Son of God, and had existed before he came into 
the world. While rejecting the doctrine of the “ Vi- 
carious sacrifice,” they maintained that Christ was a 
mediator and intercessor, and that his supernatural 
nature was testified by miracles. For Parker and 
Emerson it was easy to take the step to the assertion 
that Christ was a good and great man, divine only in 
the sense that God possessed him more fully than any 
other man known in history; that it was his preaching 
and example that brought salvation to men, and not 
any special mediation or intercession, and that his own 
words and acts, and not miracles, are the only and the 
sufficient witness to his mission. In the view of the 
transcendentalists Christ was as human as Buddha, 
Socrates, or Confucius, and the Bible was but one 
among the “ Ethnical Scriptures” or sacred writings 


_ of the peoples, passages from which were published 


in the transcendental organ, the “ Dial.” As against 
these new views Channing Unitarianism occupied al- 
ready a conservative position. The Unitarians as a 
body had never been very numerous outside of East- 
ern Massachusetts. They had a few churches in New 
York and in the larger cities and towns elsewhere, but 
the sect, as such, was a local one. Orthodoxy made a 
sturdy fight against the heresy, under leaders like 
Leonard Woods and Moses Stuart, of Andover, and 
Lyman Beecher, of Connecticut. In the neighboring 
State of Connecticut, for example, there was, until 
lately, for a period of several years, no distinctly 
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Unitarian congregation worshiping in a church edi- 
fice of its own. On the other hand, the Unitarians 
claimed, with justice, that their opinions had to a 
great extent modified the theology of the orthodox 
churches. The writings of Horace Bushnell, of Hart- 
ford, one of the most eminent Congregational divines, 
approach Unitarianism in their interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Atonement; and the “ progressive or- 
thodoxy”” of Andover is certainly not the Calvinism 
of Thomas Hooker or of Jonathan Edwards. But it 
seemed to the transcendentalists that conservative Uni- 
tarianism was too negative and “cultured,” and Mar- 
garet Fuller complained of the coldness of the Boston 
pulpits. While contrariwise the central thought of 
transcendentalism, that the soul has an immediate 
connection with God, was pronounced by Dr. Chan- 
ning a “crude speculation.” This was the thought of 
Emerson’s address in 1838 before the Cambridge — 
Divinity School, and it was at once made the object 
of attack by conservative Unitarians like Henry Ware 
and Andrews Norton. The latter in an address be- 
fore the same audience, on the “* Latest Form of In- 
fidelity,” said: “ Nothing is left that can be called 
Christianity if its miraculous character be denied. 
. . . There can be no intuition, no direct perception of 
the truth of Christianity.” And in a pamphlet sup- 
porting the same side of the question he added: “ It 
is not an intelligible error but a mere absurdity to 
maintain that we are Conscious, or have an intuitive 
knowledge, of the being of God, of our own immortal- 
ity ... or of any other fact of religion.” Ripley 
and Parker replied in Emerson’s defense; but Emer- 
son himself would never be drawn into controversy. 
He said that he could not argue. He announced 
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truths ; his method was that of the seer, not of the dis- 
putant. In 1832 Emerson, who was a Unitarian cler- 
gyman, and descended from eight generations of clergy- 
men, had resigned the pastorate of the Second Church 
of Boston because he could not conscientiously admin- 
ister the sacrament of the communion — which he 
regarded as a mere act of commemoration —in the 
sense in which it was understood by his parishioners. 
Thenceforth, though he sometimes occupied Unitarian 
pulpits, and was, indeed, all his life a kind of “lay 
preacher,” he never assumed the pastorate of a church. 
The representative of transcendentalism in the pulpit 
was Theodore Parker, an eloquent preacher, an eager 
debater, and a prolific writer on many subjects, whose 
collected works fill fourteen volumes. Parker was a 
man of strongly human traits, passionate, independent, 
intensely religious, but intensely radical, who made 
for himself a large personal following. The more ad- 
vanced wing of the Unitarians were called, after him, 
‘“‘ Parkerites.” Many of the Unitarian churches re- 
fused to “ fellowship” with him; and the large con- 
gregation, or audience, which assembled in Music Hall 
to hear his sermons was stigmatized as a “ boisterous 
assembly ” which came to hear Parker preach irreli- 
gion. 

It has been said that, on its philosophical side, New 
England transcendentalism was a restatement of ideal- 
ism. The impulse came from Germany, from the phil- 

- osophical writings of Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, and Schel- 
ling, and from the works of Coleridge and Carlyle, 
who had domesticated German thought in England. 
In Channing’s “ Remarks on a National Literature,” 
the essayist urged that our scholars should study the 
authors of France and Germany as one means of 
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emancipating American letters from a slavish depend- 
ence on British literature. And in fact German lit- 
erature began, not long after, to be eagerly studied 
in New England. Emerson published an American 
edition of Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies,” including his es- 
says on German writers that had appeared in England 
between 1822 and 1830. In 1838 Ripley began to 
publish “ Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature,” 
which extended to fourteen volumes. In his work of 
translating and supplying introductions to the matter 
selected he was helped by Ripley, Margaret Fuller, 
John S. Dwight, and others who had more or less con- 
nection with the transcendental movement. 

The definition of the new faith given by Emerson 
in his lecture on the “ Transcendentalist,” in 1842, is 
as follows: ‘“ What is popularly called transcendental- 
ism among us is idealism. . . . The idealism of the 
present day acquired the name of transcendental from 
the use of that term by Immanuel Kant, who replied 
to the skeptical philosophy of Locke, which insisted 
that there was nothing in the intellect which was not 
previously in the experience of the senses, by showing 
that there was a very important class of ideas, or im- 
perative forms, which did not come by experience, but 
through which experience was acquired, that these 
were intuitions of the mind itself, and he denominated 
them éranscendental forms.” Idealism denies the in- 
dependent existence of matter. Transcendentalism 
claims for the innate ideas of God and the soul-a 
higher assurance of reality than for the knowledge of 
the outside world derived through the senses. Emer- 
son shares the “noble doubt” of idealism. He calls 
the universe a shade, a dream, “this great apparition.” 
*“Tt is a sufficient account of that appearance we call 
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the world,” he wrote in “ Nature,” “that God will 
teach a human mind, and so makes it the receiver of 
a certain number of congruent sensations which we 
eall sun and moon, man and woman, house and trade. 
In my utter impotence to test the authenticity of the 
report of my senses, to know whether the impressions 
on me correspond with outlying objects, what differ- 
ence does it make whether Orion is up there in heaven 
or some god paints the image in the firmament of the 
soul?” On the other hand, our evidence of the exist- 
ence of God and of our own souls, and our knowledge 
of right and wrong, are immediate, and are independ- 
ent of the senses. We are in direct communication 
with the “ Over-soul,” the infinite Spirit. “The soul 
in man is the background of our being — an immen- 
sity not possessed, that cannot be possessed.” “ From 
within or from behind a light shines through us upon 
things, and makes us aware that we are nothing, but 
the light is all.” Revelation is “an influx of the Di- 
vine mind into our mind. It is an ebb of the indi- 
vidual rivulet before the flowing surges of the sea of 
life.” In moods of exaltation, and especially in the 
presence of nature, this contact of the individual soul 
with the absolute is felt. “All mean egotism van- 
ishes. I become a transparent eyeball; I am noth- 
ing; I see all; the currents of the Universal Being 
circulate through me; I am part and particle of God.” 
The existence and attributes of God are not deducible 
from history or from natural theology, but are thus 
directly given us in consciousness. In his essay on 
the ‘ Transcendentalist,” Kmerson says: “ His ex- 
perience inclines him to behold the procession of facts 
you, call the world as flowing perpetually outward 
from an invisible, unsounded centre in himself ; centre 
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alike of him and of them and necessitating him to re- 
gard all things as having a subjective or relative ex- 
istence — relative to that aforesaid Unknown Centre 
of him. There is no bar or wall in the soul where 
man, the effect, ceases, and God, the cause, begins. 
We lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual na- 
ture, to the attributes of God.” 

Emerson’s point of view, though familiar to students 
of philosophy, is strange to the popular understanding, 
and hence has arisen the complaint of his obscurity. 
Moreover, he apprehended and expressed these ideas 
as a poet, in figurative and emotional language, and 
not as a metaphysician, in a formulated statement. His 
own position in relation to systematic philosophers 1 is 
described in what he says of Plato, in his series of 
sketches entitled ‘“‘ Representative Men,” 1850: “ He 
has not a system. The dearest disciples and defend- 


“ers are at fault. He attempted a theory of the uni- 


- 


verse, and his theory is not complete or self-evident. 
One man thinks he means this and another that; he 
has said one thing in one place, and the reverse of it 
in another place.” It happens, therefore, that, to 
many students of more formal philosophies Emerson’s 
meaning seems elusive, and he appears to write from 
temporary moods and to contradict himself. Had he 
attempted a reasoned exposition of the transcendental 
philosophy, instead of writing essays and poems, he 
might have added one more to the number of system- 
mongers; but he would not have taken that signifi- 
cant place which he occupies in the general literature 
of the time, nor exerted that wide influence upon 
younger writers which has been one of the stimulat- 
ing forces in American thought. It was because Em- 
erson was a poet that he is our Emerson. And yet it 
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would be impossible to disentangle his peculiar philo- 
sophical ideas from the body of his writings and to 
leave the latter to stand upon their merits as litera- 
ture merely. He is the poet of certain high abstrac- 
tions, and his religion is central to all his work — ex- 
cepting perhaps his “ English Traits,” 1856, an acute 
_ study of national characteristics, and a few of his es- 
says and verses, which are independent of any particu- 
lar philosophical] standpoint. 

When Emerson resigned his parish in 18382 he 
made a short trip to Europe, where he visited Car- 
lyle at Craigenputtoch, and Landor at Florence. On 
his return he retired to his birthplace, the village of 
Concord, Massachusetts, and settled down among his 
books and his fields, becoming a sort of “ mvatea 
farmer,” but issuing frequently from his retirement 
to instruct and delight audiences of thoughtful peo- 
ple at Boston and at other points all through the 
country. Hmerson was the perfection of a lyceum 
lecturer. His manner was quiet but forcible, his 
voice of charming quality, and his enunciation clean 
cut and refined. The sentence was his unit in com- 
position. His lectures seemed to begin anywhere and 
to end anywhere, and to resemble strings of exquisitely 
polished sayings rather than continuous discourses. 
His printed essays, with unimportant exceptions, were 
first written and delivered as lectures. In 1836 he 
published his first book, “Nature” which remains 
the most systematic statement of his philosophy. It 
opened a fresh spring-head in American thought, and 
the words of its introduction announced that its au- 
thor had broken with the past. “ Why should not 
we also enjoy an original relation to the universe ? 
Why should not we have a poetry and philosophy of 
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insight and not of tradition, and a religion by revela- 
tion to us and not the history of theirs?” 

It took eleven years to sell five hundred copies of 
this little book. But the year following its publica- 
tion the remarkable Phi Beta Kappa address at Cam- 
bridge, on the “ American Scholar,” electrified- the 
little public of the university. This is described by 
Lowell as “an event without any former parallel in 
our literary annals, a scene to be always treasured in 
the memory for its picturesqueness and its inspira- 
tion. What crowded and breathless aisles, what win- 
dows clustering with eager heads, what grim silence 
of foregone dissent!” To Concord came many kin- 
dred spirits, drawn by Emerson’s magnetic attraction. 
Thither came, from Connecticut, Amos Bronson Al- 
cott, born a few years before Emerson, whom he out- 
lived ; a quaint and benignant figure, a visionary and 
a mystic even among the transcendentalists them- 
selves, and one who lived in unworldly simplicity the 
life of the soul. Alcott had taught school at Cheshire, 
Conn., and afterward at Boston on an original plan 
—compelling his scholars, for example, to flog him, 
when they did wrong, instead of taking a flogging 
themselves. The experiment was successful until his 
“ Conversations on the Gospels,” in Boston, and his 
insistence upon admitting colored children to his 
benches, offended conservative opinion and broke up 
his school. Alcott renounced the eating of animal 
food in 1835. He believed in the union of thought 
and manual labor, and supported himself for some 
years by the work of his hands, gardening, cutting 
wood, etc. He traveled into the West and elsewhere, 
holding conversations on philosophy, education, and 
religion. He set up a little community in the village 
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of Harvard, which was rather less successful than 
Brook Farm, and he contributed “ Orphic Sayings ” 
to the * Dial,” which were harder for the exoteric to 
understand than even Emerson’s ‘‘ Brahma” or the 
* Over-soul.” 

Thither came, also, Sarah Margaret Fuller, the most 
intellectual woman of her time in America, an eager 
student of Greek and German literature and an ar- 
dent seeker after the True, the Good, and the Beauti- 
ful. She threw herself into many causes — temper- 
ance, antislavery, and the higher education of women. 
Her brilliant conversation classes in Boston attracted 
many “minds” of her own sex. Subsequently, as 
literary editor of the “New York Tribune,” she fur- 
nished a wider public with reviews and book notices 
of great ability. She took part in the Brook Farm 
experiment, and she edited the “ Dial” for a time, 
contributing to it the papers afterward expanded into 
her most considerable book, ‘‘ Woman in the Nine 
teenth Century.” In 1846 she went abroad, and at 
Rome took part in the revolutionary movement of 
Mazzini, having charge of one of the hospitals during 
the siege of the city by the French. In 1847 she 
married an impecunions Italian nobleman, the Mar- 
quis Ossoli. In 1850 the ship on which she was re- 
turning to America, with her husband and child, was 
wrecked on Fire Island beach and all three were lost. 
Margaret Fuller’s collected writings are somewhat dis. 
appointing, being mainly of temporary interest. Sh« 
lives less through her books than through the memoirs 
of her fricnds, Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, T. 
W. Higginson, and others who knew her as a personal 
influence. Her strenuous and rather overbearing in- 
dividuality made an impression not altogether agree- 
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able upon many of her contemporaries. Lowell in- 
troduced a caricature of her as ‘ Miranda” into his 
“ Kable for Critics,” and Hawthorne’s caustic sketch 
of her, preserved in the biography written by his son, 
has given great offense to her admirers. “Such a 
determination to eat this huge universe!” was Car- 
lyle’s characteristic comment on her appetite for 
knowledge and aspiration after perfection. 

To Concord also came Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
took up his residence there first at the “Old Manse,” 
and afterward at ‘‘ The Wayside.” Though naturally 
an idealist, he said that he came too late to Concord 
to fall decidedly under Emerson’s influence. Of that 
he would have stood in little danger even had he 
come earlier. He appreciated the deep and subtle 
quality of Emerson’s imagination, but his own shy 
genius always jealously guarded its independence and 
resented the too close approaches of an alien mind. 
Among the native disciples of Emerson at Concord 
the most noteworthy were Henry Thoreau, and _ his 
friend and biographer, William Ellery Channing, Jr., 
a nephew of the great Channing. Channing was a 
contributor to the “ Dial,” and he published a volume 
of poems which elicited a fiercely contemptuous review 
from Edgar Poe. Though disfigured by affectation 
and obscurity, many of Channing’s verses were dis- 
tinguished by true poetic feeling, cae the last line of 
his little piece, ‘* A Poet’s Honan 


“Tf my bark sink, ’t is to another sea,”’ 


has taken a permanent place in the literature of -tran- 
scendentalism. 

The private organ of the transcendentalists was the 
“ Dial,” a quarterly magazine, published from 1840 
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to 1844, and edited by Emerson and Margaret Fuller. 
Among its contributors, besides those already men- 
tioned, were Ripley, Thoreau, Parker, James Free- 
man Clarke, Charles A. Dana, John S. Dwight, C. P. 
Cranch, Charles Emerson, and William H. Channing, 
another nephew of Dr. Channing. It contained, along 
with a good deal of rubbish, some of the best poetry 
and prose that have been published in America. The 
most lasting part of its contents were the contribu- 
tions of Emerson and Thoreau. But even as a whole, 
it is so unique a way-mark in the history of our litera- 
ture that all its four volumes — copies of which had 
become scarce — have been recently reprinted in an- 
swer to a demand certainly very unusual in the case 
of an extinct periodical. 

From time to time Emerson collected and published 
his lectures under various titles. A first series of 
“ Essays” came out in 1841, and a second in 1844; 
the “ Conduct of Life” in 1860, ‘Society and Soli- 
tude” in 1870, “ Letters and Social Aims,” in 1876, 
and the “Fortune of the Republic” in 1878. In 
1847 he issued a volume of “ Poems,” and 1865 “ May- 
day and Other Poems.” These writings, as a whole, 
were variations on a single theme, expansions and 
illustrations of the philosophy set forth in “ Nature,” 
and his early addresses. They were strikingly orig- 
inal, rich in thought, filled with wisdom, with lofty 
morality, and spiritual religion. Emerson, said Lowell, 
first ‘“‘cut the cable that bound us to English thought 
and gave us a chance at the dangers and glories of 
blue water.” Nevertheless, as it used to be the fash- 
ion to find an English analogue for every American 
writer, so that Cooper was called the American Scott, 
and Mrs. Sigourney was described as the Hemans of 
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America, a well-worn critical tradition has coupled 
Emerson with Carlyle. That his mind received a 
nudge from Carlyle’s early essays and from “ Sartor 
Resartus ” is beyond a doubt. They were life-long 
friends and correspondents, and Emerson’s “ Repre- 
sentative Men” is, in some sort, a counterpart of Car- 
lyle’s “ Hero Worship.” But in temper and style the 
two writers were widely different. Carlyle’s pessimism 
and dissatisfaction with the general drift of things 
gained upon him more and more, while Emerson was 
a consistent optimist to the end. The last of his writ- 
ings published during his lifetime, the “ Fortune of 
the Republic,” contrasts strangely in its hopefulness 
with the desperation of Carlyle’s later utterances. 
Even in presence of the doubt as to man’s personal 
immortality he takes refuge in a high and stoical 
faith. “I think all sound minds rest on a certain 
preliminary conviction, namely: that if it be best that 
conscious personal life shall continue it will continue, 
and if not best, then it will not; and we, if we saw 
the whole, should of course see that it was better so.” 
It is this conviction that gives to Emerson’s writings 
their serenity and their tonic quality at the same time 
that it narrows the range of his dealings with life. 
As the idealist declines to cross-examine those facts 
which he regards as merely phenomenal, and looks 
upon this outward face of things as upon a mask not 
worthy to dismay the fixed soul, so the optimist turns 
away his eyes from the evil which he disposes of as 
merely negative, as the shadow of the good. Haw- 
thorne’s interest in the problem of sin finds little place 
in Emerson’s philosophy. Passion comes not nigh 
him and “ Faust” disturbs him with its disagreeable- 
ness. Pessimism is to him “ the only skepticism.” 
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The greatest literature is that which is most broadly 
human, or, in other words, that which will square best 
with all philosophies. But Emerson’s genius was in- 
terpretive rather than constructive. The poet dwells 
in the cheerful world of phenomena. He is most the 
poet who realizes most intensely the good and the bad 
of human life. But Idealism makes experience shad- 
owy and subordinates action to contemplation. To it 
the cities of men, with their “ frivolous populations,” 

“|. . are but sailing foam-bells 
Along thought’s causing stream.’’ 

Shakespeare does not forget that the world will one 
day vanish “ like the baseless fabric of a vision,” and 
that we ourselves are “such stuff as dreams are made 
on;” but this is not the mood in which he dwells. 
Again: while it is for the philosopher to reduce vari- 
ety to unity, it is the poet’s task to detect the mani- 
fold under uniformity. In the great creative poets, in 
Shakespeare and Dante and Goethe, how infinite the 
swarm of persons, the multitude of forms! But with 
Emerson the type is important, the common element. 
“In youth we are mad for persons. But the larger 
experience of man discovers the identical nature ap- 
pearing through them all.” “The same — the same!” 
he exclaims in his essay on “Plato.” “ Friend and 
foe are of one stuff; the plowman, the plow, and the 
furrow are of one stuff.” And this is the thought in 
“ Brahma: ” 


“They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wings: 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


It is not easy to fancy a writer who holds this altitude 
toward “persons” descending to the composition of 
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a novel or a play. Emerson showed, indeed, a fine 
power of character analysis in his “ English Traits” 
and “ Representative Men” and in his memoirs of Tho- 
reau and Margaret Fuller. There is even a sort of 
dramatic humor in his portrait of Socrates. But upon 
the whole he stands midway between constructive ar- 
tists, whose instinct it is to tell a story or sing a song, 
and philosophers, like Schelling, who give poetic ex- 
pression to a system of thought. He belongs to the 
class of minds of which Sir Thomas Browne is the best 
English example. He set a high value upon Browne, 
to whose style his own, though far more sententious, 
bears a resemblance. Browne’s saying, for example, 
“ All things are artificial, for nature is the art of 
God,” sounds like Emerson, whose workmanship, for 
the rest, in his prose essays was exceedingly fine and 
close. He was not afraid to be homely and racy in 
expressing thought of the highest spirituality. ‘“ Hitch 
your wagon to a star” is a good instance of his favor- 
ite manner. 

Emerson’s verse often seems careless in technique. 
Most of his pieces are scrappy and have the air of 
runic rimes, or little oracular ‘ voicings ’” — as they say 
in Concord —in rhythmic shape, of single thoughts on- 
“ Worship,” “Character,” “ Heroism,” ‘ Art,” ‘* Poli- 
tics,” “Culture,” ete. The content is the important 
thing, and the form is too frequently awkward or 
bald. Sometimes, indeed, in the clear-obscure of 
Emerson’s poetry the deep wisdom of the thought 
finds its most natural expression in the imaginative 
simplicity of the language. But though this artless- 
ness in him became too frequently in his imitators, 
like Thoreau and Ellery Channing an obtruded sim- 
plicity, among his own poems are many that leave 
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nothing to be desired in point of wording and of verse. 
His “ Hymn Sung at the Completion of the Concord 
Monument,” in 1836, is the perfect model of an oc- 
casional poem. Its lines were on every one’s lips at 
the time of the centennial celebrations in 1876, and 
“the shot heard round the world” has hardly echoed 
farther than the song which chronicled it. Equally 
- current is the stanza from “ Voluntaries: ”’ — 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


So, too, the famous lines from the “ Problem :” — 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. ee 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ; 

\ The conscious stone to beauty grew.’’ 


The most noteworthy of Emerson’s pupils was Henry 
David Thoreau, “ the poet-naturalist.” After his grad- 
uation from Harvard College, in 1837, Thoreau en-' 
gaged in school-teaching and in the manufacture of 
lead-pencils, but soon gave up all regular business and 
devoted himself to walking, reading, and the study of 
nature. He was at one time private tutor in a family 
on Staten Island, and he supported himself for a sea- 
son by doing odd jobs in land surveying for the farm- 
ers about Concord. In 1845 he built, with his own 
hands, a small cabin on the banks of Walden Pond, 
near Concord, and lived there in seclusion for two 
years. His expenses during these years were nine 
cents a day, and he gave an account of his experi- 
ment in his most characteristic book, ‘* Walden,” pub- 
lished in 1854. His “ Week on the Concord and Mer- 
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rimack Rivers” appeared in 1849. From time to time 
he went farther afield, and his journeys were reported 
in “Cape Cod,” the ‘* Maine Woods,” “ Excursions,” 
and a “ Yankee in Canada,” all of which, as well as a 
volume of “ Letters” and “ Early Spring in Massachu- 
setts,” have been given to the public since his death, 
which happened in 1862. No one has lived so close 
to nature, and written of it so intimately, as Thoreau. 
His life was a lesson in economy and a sermon on 
Emerson’s text, ‘“‘ Lessen your denominator.” He 
wished to reduce existence to the simplest terms — to 
“live all alone 

Close to the bone, 

And where life is sweet 

Constantly eat.” 
He had a passion for the wild, and seems like an 
Anglo-Saxon reversion to the type of the Red Indian. 
The most distinctive note in Thoreau is his inhu- 
manity. Emerson spoke of him as a “ perfect piece 
of stoicism.” ‘ Man,” said Thoreau, “is only the 
point on which I stand.” He strove to realize the ob- 
jective life of nature, nature in its aloofness from 
man; to identify himself, with the moose and the 
mountain. He listened, with his ear close to the 
ground, for the voice of the earth. ‘“ What are the 
trees saying?” he exclaimed.’ Following upon the 
trail of the lumberman he asked the primeval wilder- 
ness for its secret, and 

“ saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 
The slight linnea hang its twin-born heads.”’ 

He tried to interpret the thought of Ktaadn and to 
fathom the meaning of the billows on the back of 
Cape Cod, in their indifference to the shipwrecked 
bodies that they rolled ashore. “ After sitting in my 
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chamber many days, reading the poets, I have been 
out early on a foggy morning and heard the ery of an 
owl in a neighboring wood as from a nature behind 
the common, unexplored by science or by literature. 
None of the feathered race has yet realized my youth- 
ful conceptions of the woodland depths. I had seen 
the red election-birds brought from their recesses on 
my comrade’s string, and fancied that their plumage 
would assume stranger and more dazzling colors, like 
the tints of evening, in proportion as I advanced far- 
ther into the darkness and solitude of the forest. Still 
less have I seen such strong and wild tints on any 
poet’s string.” 

It was on the mystical side that Thoreau appre- 
hended transcendentalism. Mysticism has been de- 
fined as the soul’s recognition of its identity with 
nature. This thought lies plainly in Schelling’s phi- 
losophy, and he illustrated it by his famous figure of 
the magnet. Mind and nature are one; they are the 
positive and negative poles of the magnet. In man, the 
Absolute — that is, God — becomes conscious of him- 
self ; makes of himself, as nature, an object to himself 
as mind. “The souls of men,” said Schelling, “are 
but the innumerable individual eyes with which our 
infinite World-Spirit beholds himself.” This thought 
is also clearly present in Emerson’s view of nature, 
and has caused him to be accused of pantheism. But 
if by pantheism is meant the doctrine that the under- 
lying principle of the universe is matter or force, none 
of the transcendentalists was a pantheist. In their 
view nature was divine. Their poetry is always 
_haunted by the sense of a spiritual reality which 
abides beyond the phenomena. Thus in Kmerson’s 
“Two Rivers :” — 
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“Thy summer voice, Musketaquit,1 
Repeats the music of the rain, 
But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee as thou through Concord plain. 


“Thou in thy narrow banks art pent : 
The stream I love unbounded goes ; 
Through flood and sea and firmament, 
Through light, through life, it forward flows. 


“T see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream, 
Through years, through men, through nature fleet, 
Through passion, thought, through power and dream.’’ 

This mood occurs frequently in Thoreau. The hard 
world of matter becomes suddenly all fluent and spirit- 
ual, and he sees himself in it, sees God. “ This 
earth,” he cries, “ which is spread out like a map 
around me, is but the lining of my ifmost soul ex- 
posed.” ‘In me is the sucker that I see;” and, of 
Walden Pond, 

“T am its stony shore, 
And the breeze that passes o’er.” 

“Suddenly old Time winked at me — ah, you know 
me, you rogue, and news had come that IT was well. 
That ancient universe is in such capital health, I think, 
undoubtedly, it will never die. . . . I see, smell, taste, 
hear, feel that everlasting something to which we are 
allied, at once our maker, our abode, our destiny, our 
very selves.” It was something ulterior that Thoreau 
sought in nature. ‘ The other world,” he wrote, “ is 
all my art: my pencils will draw no other: my jack- 
knife will cut nothing else.” Thoreau did not scorn, 
however, like Emerson, to “examine too microscopi- 
cally the universal tablet.” He was a close observer 
and accurate reporter of the ways of birds and plants 


1 The Indian name of Concord River. 
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and the minuter aspects of nature. He has had many 
followers, who have produced much pleasant literature 
on out-door life. But in none of them is there that 
unique combination of the poet, the naturalist, and the 
mystic which gives his page its wild original flavor. 
He had the wooderaft of a hunter and the eye of a 
botanist, but his imagination did not stop short with 
the fact. The sound of a tree falling in the Maine 
woods was to him “as though a door had shut some- 
where in the damp and shaggy wilderness.” He saw 
small things in cosmic relations. His trip down the 
tame Concord has for the reader the excitement of a 
voyage of exploration into far and unknown regions. 
The river just above Sherman’s Bridge, in time of 
flood “when the wind blows freshly on a raw March 
day, heaving up the surface into dark and sober bil- 
lows,” was like Lake Huron, “and you may run 
aground on Cranberry Island,” and “get as good a 
freezing there as anywhere on the Northwest coast.” 
He said that most of the phenomena described in 
Kane’s voyages could be observed in Concord. 

The literature of transcendentalism was like the 
light of the stars in a winter night, keen and cold and 
high. It had the pale cast of thought, and was almost 
too spiritual and remote to “hit the sense of mortal 
sight.” But it was at least indigenous. If not an 
American literature — not national and not inclusive 
of all sides of American life, it was, at all events, a 
genuine New England literature and true to the spirit 
of its section. The tough Puritan stock had at last 
put forth a blossom which compared with the warm, 
robust growths of English soil even as the delicate 
wind flower of the northern spring compares with the 
cowslips and daisies of old England. 
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In 1842 Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) the 


greatest American romancer, came to Concord. He 
had recently left Brook Farm, had just been married, 
and with his bride he settled down in the “* Old Manse” 
for three paradisaical years. A picture of this pro- 
tracted honeymoon and this sequestered life, as tranquil 
as the slow stream on whose banks it was passed, is 
given in the introductory chapter to his “ Mosses from 
an Old Manse,” 1846, and in the more personal and 
confidential records of his “* American Note Books,” 
posthumously published. Hawthorne was thirty-eight 
when he took his place among the Concord literati. 
His childhood and youth had been spent partly at his 
birthplace, the old and already somewhat decayed 
seaport town of Salem, and partly at his grandfather’s 
farm on Sebago Lake, in Maine, then on the edge of 
the primitive forest. Maine did not become a State, 
indeed, until 1820, the year before Hawthorne en- 
tered Bowdoin College, whence he was graduated in 
1825, in the same class with Henry W. Longfellow 
and one year behind Franklin Pierce, afterward Presi- 
dent of the United Stares. After leaving college Haw- 
thorne buried himself for years in the seclusion of his 
home at Salem. His mother, who was early widowed, 
had withdrawn entirely from the world. For months 
at a time Hawthorne kept his room, seeing no other 
society than that of his mother and sisters, reading all 
sorts of books and writing wild tales, most of which 
he destroyed as soon as he had written them. At 
twilight he would emerge from the house for a solitary 
ramble through the streets of the town or along the 
seaside. Old Salem had much that was picturesque 
in its associations. It had been the scene of the witch 
trials in the seventeenth century, and it abounded in 
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India merchants. Hawthorne’s father had been a ship 


captain, and many of his ancestors had followed the. 


sea. One of his forefathers, moreover, had been a 
certain Judge Hawthorne, who in 1691 had sentenced 
several of the witches to death. The thought of this 
affected Hawthorne’s imagination with a pleasing hor- 
ror and he utilized it afterward in his “‘ House of the 
Seven Gables.” Many of the old Salem houses, too, 
had their family histories, with now and then the hint 
of some obscure crime or dark misfortune which 
haunted posterity with its curse till all the stock died 
out, or fell into poverty and evil ways, as in the 
Pyncheon family of Hawthorne’s romance. In the 
preface to the “ Marble Faun” Hawthorne wrote: 
** No author without a trial can conceive of the dif- 
ficulty of writing a romance about a country where 
there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no pic- 
turesque and gloomy wroug, nor anything but a com- 
monplace prosperity in broad and simple daylight.” 
And yet it may be doubted whether any environment 
could have been found more fitted to his peculiar 
genius than this of his native town, or any prepara- 
tion better calculated to ripen the faculty that was 
in him than these long, lonely years of waiting and 
brooding thought. From time to time he contributed 
a story or a sketch to some periodical, such as S. G. 
Goodrich’s Annual, the “Token,” or the ‘“ Knicker- 
bocker Magazine.” Some of these attracted the atten- 
tion of the judicious ; but they were anonymous and 
signed by various noms de plume, and their author 
was at this time, to use his own words, “ the obscurest 
man of letters in America.” In 1828 he had issued 
anonymously and at his ewn expense a short romance, 


ancient mansions, the homes of retired whalers and ~ 


>? 
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entitled “‘ Fanshawe.” It had little success, and copies 
of the first edition are now exceedingly rare. In 1837 
he published a collection of his magazine pieces under 
the title, “‘ Twice Told Tales.” The book was gener- 
ously praised in the “ North American Review ” by 
his former classmate, Longfellow; and Edgar Poe 
showed his keen critical perception by predicting that 
the writer would easily put himself at the head of im- 
aginative literature in America if he would discard 
allegory, drop short stories, and compose a genuine 
romance. Poe compared Hawthorne’s work with that 
of the German romancer, Tieck, and it is interesting 
to find confirmation of this dictum in passages of the 
“* American Note Books,” in which Hawthorne speaks 
of laboring over Tieck with a German dictionary. The 
*“ Twice Told Tales”’ are the work of a recluse, who 
makes guesses at life from a knowledge of his own 
heart, acquired by a habit of introspection, but who 
has had little contact with men. Many of them were 
shadowy and others were morbid and unwholesome. 
But their gloom was of an interior kind, never the 
physically horrible of Poe. It arose from weird psy- 
chological situations like that of “ Ethan Brand ” in 
his search for the unpardonable sin. Hawthorne was 
true to the inherited instinct of Puritanism ; he took 
the conscience for his theme, and in these early tales 
he was already absorbed in the problem of evil, the 
subtle ways in which sin works out its retribution, and 
the species of fate or necessity that the wrong-doer 
makes for himself in the inevitable sequences of his 
crime. Hawthorne was strongly drawn toward sym- 
bols and types, and never quite followed Poe’s advice 
to abandon allegory. The “ Scarlet Letter’ and his 
other romances are not, indeed, strietly allegories, 


® 
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since the characters are men and women and not mere 
personifications of abstract qualities. Still they all 
have a certain allegorical tinge. In the “ Marble 
Faun,” for example, Hilda, Kenyon, Miriam, and 
Donatello have been ingeniously explained as personi- 
fications respectively of the conscience, the reason, the 
imagination, and the senses. Without going so far as 
this, it is possible to see in these and in Hawthorne’s 
other creations something typical and representative. 
He uses his characters like algebraic symbols to work 
out certain problems with: they are rather more and 
yet rather less than flesh and blood individuals. The 
stories in “ Twice Told Tales” and in the second col- 
lection, ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,” 1846, are more 
openly allegorical than his later work. Thus the 
“ Minister’s Black Veil” is a sort of anticipation of 
Arthur Dimmesdale in the “Scarlet Letter.” From 
1846 to 1849 Hawthorne held the position of Surveyor 
of the Custom House of Salem. In the preface to the 
“Scarlet Letter ” he sketched some of the government 
officials with whom this office had brought him into 
contact in a way that gave some offense to the friends 
of the victims and a great deal of amusement to the 
public. Hawthorne’s humor was quiet and fine, like 
Irving’s, but less genial and with a more satiric edge 
to it. The book last named was written at Salem and 
published in 1850, just before its author’s removal to 
Lenox, now a sort of inland Newport, but then an un- 
fashionable resort among the Berkshire hills. What- 
ever obscurity may have hung over Hawthorne hitherto 
was effectually dissolved by this powerful tale, which 
was as vivid in coloring as the implication of its title. 
Hawthorne chose for his background the sombre life 
of the early settlers in New England. He had always 
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been drawn toward this part of American history, and 
in “ Twice Told Tales” had given some illustrations 
of it in “ Endicott’s Red Cross” and “ Legends of the 
Province House.” Against this dark foil moved in 
strong relief the figures of Hester Prynne, the woman 
taken in adultery, her paramour, the Rev. Arthur 
Dimmesdale, her husband, old Roger Chillingworth, 
and her illegitimate child. In tragic power, in its 
grasp of the elementary passions of human nature and 
its deep and subtle insight into the inmost secrets of 
the heart, this is Hawthorne’s greatest book. He 
never crowded his canvas with figures. In the “ Blithe- 
dale Romance ” and the “ Marble Faun” there is the 
same parti carré or group of four characters. In the 
“ House of the Seven Gables” there are five. The 
last mentioned of these, published in 1852, was of a 
more subdued intensity than the “ Searlet Letter,” but 
equally original and, upon the whole, perhaps equally 
good. The “ Blithedale Romance,” published in the 
same year, though not strikingly inferior to the others, 
adhered more to conventional patterns in its plot and 
in the sensational nature of its ending. The suicide 
of the heroine by drowning, and the terrible scene of 
the recovery of her body, were suggested to the author 
by an experience of his own on Concord River, the 
account of which, in his own words, may be read in 
Julian Hawthorne’s “ Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife.” In 1852 Hawthorne returned to Concord 
and bought the “ Wayside” property, which he re- 
‘tained until his death. But in the following year his 
old college friend Pierce, now become President, ap- 
pointed him Consal to Liverpool, and he went abroad 
for seven years. The most valuable fruit of his for- 
eign residence was the romance of the “* Marble Faun,” 
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1860; the longest of his fictions and the richest in 
descriptive beauty. The theme of this was the de- 
velopment of the soul through the experience of sin. 
There is a haunting mystery thrown about the story, 
like a soft veil of mist, veiling the beginning and the 
end. There is even a delicate teasing suggestion of 
the preternatural in Donatello, the Faun, a creation as 
original as Shakespeare’s Caliban, or Fouqué’s Undine, 
and yet quite on this side the border-line of the hu- 
man. “Our Old Home,” a book of charming papers 
on England, was published in 1863. Manifold ex- 
perience of life and contact with men, affording scope 
for his always keen observation, had added range, 
fullness, warmth to the imaginative subtlety which 
had manifested itself even in his earliest tales. Two 
admirable books for children, the “ Wonder Book” 
and “Tanglewood Tales,” in which the classical my- 
thologies were retold, should also be mentioned in the 
list of Hawthorne’s writings, as well as the Ameri- 
can, English, and Italian Note Books, the first of 
which contains the seed thoughts of some of his fin- 
ished works, together with hundreds of hints for plots, 
episodes, descriptions, etc., which he never found time 
to work out. Hawthorne’s style, in his first sketches 
and stories a little stilted and “ bookish,” gradually 
acquired an exquisite perfection, and is as well worth 
study as that of any prose classic in the English 
tongue. 

Hawthorne was no transcendentalist. He dwelt 
much in a world of ideas, and he sometimes doubted 
whether the tree on the bank or its image in the 
stream were the more real. But this had little in 
common with the philosophical idealism of his neigh- 
bors. He reverenced Emerson, and he held kindly 
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intercourse — albeit a silent man and easily bored — 
with Thoreau and Ellery Channing, and even with 
Margaret Fuller. But lis sharp eyes saw whatever 
was whimsical or weak in the apostles of the new 
faith. He had little enthusiasm for causes or re- 
forms, and among so many Abolitionists he remained 
a Democrat, and even wrote a campaign life of his 
friend Pierce. 

The village of Concord has perhaps done more for 
American literature than the city of New York. Cer- 
tainly there are few places where associations, both 
patriotic and poetic, cluster so thickly. At one side 
of the grounds of the Old Manse — which has the 
river at its back — runs down a shaded lane to the 
Concord monument and the figure of the Minute Man 
and the successor of “ the rude bridge that arched the 
flood.” Scarce two miles away, among the woods, is 
little Walden — “ God’s drop.” The men who made 
Concord famous are asleep in Sleepy Hollow, yet still 
their memory prevails to draw seekers after truth to 
the Concord Summer School of Philosophy, which 
meets every year, to reason high of “ God, Freedom, 
and Immortality,” next-door to the ‘“ Wayside,” and 
under the hill on whose ridge Hawthorne wore a path, 
as he paced up and down beneath the hemlocks. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOLARS. 


1837-1861. 


Wirn few exceptions, the men who have made 
American literature what it is have been college 
graduates. And yet our colleges have not commonly 
been, in themselves, literary centres. Most of them 
have been small and poor, and situated in little towns 
or provincial cities. Their alumni scatter far and 
wide immediately after graduation, and even those of 
them who may feel drawn to a life of scholarship or 
letters find little to attract them at the home of their 
alma mater, and seek, by preference, the large cities 
where periodicals and publishing houses offer some 
hope of support in a literary career. Even in the 
older and better equipped universities the faculty is 
usually a corps of working scholars, each man intent 
upon his specialty and rather inclined to undervalue 
merely “literary” performance. In many cases the 
fastidious and hypercritical turn of mind which be- 
sets the scholar, the timid conservatism which nat- 
urally characterizes an ancient seat of learning, and 
the spirit of theological conformity which suppresses 
free discussion have exerted their benumbing influ- 
ence upon the originality and creative impulse of 
their inmates. Hence it happens that, while the con- 
tributions of American college teachers to the exact 
sciences, to theology and philology, metaphysics, po- 
litical philosophy and the severer branches of learn- 
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ing have been honorable and important, they have as 
a class made little mark upon the general literature 
of the country. The professors of literature in our 
colleges are usually persons who have made no addi- 
tions to literature, and the professors of rhetoric seem 
ordinarily to have been selected to teach students how 
to write, for the reason that they themselves have 
never written anything that any one has ever read. 

To these remarks the Harvard College of some 
fifty years ago offers a striking exception. It was 
not the large and fashionable university that it has 
lately grown to be, with its multiplied elective courses, 
its numerous faculty, and its somewhat motley collec- 
tion of undergraduates; but a small school of the 
classics and mathematics, with something of ethies, 
natural science, and the modern languages added to 
its old-fashioned, scholastic curriculum, and with a very 
homogeneous clientéle, drawn mainly from the Uni- 
tarian families of Eastern Massachusetts. Neverthe- 
less a finer intellectual life, in many respects, was 
lived at old Cambridge within the years covered by 
this chapter than nowadays at the same place, or at 
any date in any other American university town. 
The neighborhood of Boston, where the commercial 
life has never so entirely overlain the intellectual as 
in New York and Philadelphia, has been a standing 
advantage to Harvard College. The recent upheaval 
in religious thought had secured toleration, and made 
possible that free and even audacious interchange of 
ideas without which a literary atmosphere is impos- 
sible. From these, or from whatever causes, it hap- 
pened that the old Harvard scholarship had an ele- 
gant and tasteful side to it, so that the dry erudition 
of the schools blossomed into a generous culture, and 
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there were men in the professors’ chairs who were no 
less efficient as teachers because they were also poets, 
orators, wits, and men of the world. In the seventeen 
years from 1821 to 1839 there were graduated from 
Harvard College Emerson, Holmes, Sumner, Phillips, 
Motley, Thoreau, Lowell, and Edward Everett Hale, 
some of whom took up their residence at Cambridge, 
others at Boston, and others at Concord, which was 
quite as much a spiritual suburb of Boston as Cam- 
bridge was. In 1836, when Longfellow became Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages at Harvard, Sumner was 
lecturing in the Law School. The following year — 
in which Thoreau took his bachelor’s degree — wit- 
nessed the delivery of Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa 
lecture on the ‘“ American Scholar” in the college 
chapel and Wendell Phillips’s speech on the ‘ Murder 
of Lovejoy” in Faneuil Hall. Lowell, whose deserip- 
tion of the impression produced by the former of 
these famous addresses has been quoted in a previous 
chapter, was an undergraduate at the time. He took ” 
his degree in 1838 and in 1855 succeeded Longfellow 
in the chair of Modern Languages. Holmes had 
been chosen in 1847 Professor of Anatomy and Phys- 
iology in the Medical School — a position which he 
held until 1882. The historians, Prescott and Ban- 
croft, had been graduated in 1814 and 1817 respec- 
tively. The former’s first important publication, 
“Ferdinand and Isabella,” appeared in 1887. Ban- 
croft had been a tutor in the college in 1822-23, and 
the initial volume of his “ History of the United 
States” was issued in 1835. Another of the Massa- 
chusetts school of historical writers, Francis Parkman, 
took his first degree at Harvard in 1844. Cambridge 
was still hardly more than a village, a rural outskirt 
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of Boston, such as Lowell described it in his article, 
“ Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” originally contributed 
to “Putnam’s Monthly” in 18538, and afterward re- 
printed in his “ Fireside Travels,” 1864. The situa- 
tion of a university scholar in old Cambridge was 
thus an almost ideal one. Within easy reach of a 
great city, with its literary and social clubs, its thea- 
tres, lecture courses, public meetings, dinner parties, 
etc., he yet lived withdrawn in an academic retire- 
ment among elm-shaded avenues and leafy gardens, 
the dome of the Boston State House looming distantly 
across the meadows where the Charles laid its ‘“ steel 
blue sickle” upon the variegated, plush-like ground 
of the wide marsh. There was thus, at all times dur- 
ing the quarter of a century embraced between 1837 
and 1861, a group of brilliant men resident in or 
about Cambridge and Boston, meeting frequently and 
intimately, and exerting upon one another a most 
stimulating influence. Some of the closer circles — 
all concentric to the university — of which this group 
was loosely composed were laughed at by outsiders as 
“Mutual Admiration Societies.” Such was, for in- 
stance, the “ Five of Clubs,” whose members were 
Longfellow, Sumner, C. C. Felton, Professor of Greek 
at Harvard, and afterward president of the college; 
G. S. Hillard, a graceful lecturer, essayist, and poet, 
of a somewhat amateurish kind; and Henry R. Cleve- 
land, of Jamaica Plain, a lover of books and a writer 
of them. . 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882), the 
most widely read and loved of American poets, — or 
indeed of all contemporary poets in England and 
America, —though identified with Cambridge for 
nearly fifty years, was a native of Portland, Maine, 
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and a graduate of Bowdoin College, in the same class 
with Hawthorne. Since leaving college, in 1825, he 
had studied and traveled for some years in Europe, 
and had held the professorship of modern languages 
at Bowdoin. Hehad published several text-books, 
a number of articles on the Romance languages and 
literatures in the “ North American Review,” a thin 
volume of metrical translations from the Spanish, a 
few original poems in various periodicals, and the 
pleasant sketches of European travel entitled “ Outre- 
Mer.” But Longfellow’s fame began with the ap- 
pearance in 1839 of his “ Voices of the Night.” Ex- 
cepting an earlier collection by Bryant, this was the 
first volume of real poetry published in New England, 
and it had more warmth and sweetness, a greater 
richness and variety than Bryant’s work ever pos- 
sessed. Longfellow’s genius was almost feminine in 
its flexibility and its sympathetic quality. It readily 
took the color of its surroundings and opened itself 
eagerly to impressions of the beautiful from every 
quarter, but especially from books. This first volume 
contained a few things written during his student 
days at Bowdoin, one of which, a blank verse piece 
on “ Autumn,” clearly shows the influence of Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis.” Most of these jwvenilia had nature 
for their theme, but they were not so sternly true to 
the New England landscape as Thoreau or Bryant. 
The skylark and the ivy appear among their scenic 
properties, and in the best of them, “ Woods in Win- 
ter,” it is the English “hawthorn” and not any 
American tree, through which the gale is made to 
blow, just as later Longfellow uses ‘“rooks ” instead 
of crows. The young poet’s fancy was instinctively 
putting out feelers toward the storied lands of the 
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Old World, and in his “ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns 
of Bethlehem” he transformed the rude church of the , 
Moravian sisters to a cathedral with “ glimmering 
tapers,” swinging censers, chancel, altar, cowls and 
“dim mysterious aisle.” After his visit to Europe, 
Longfellow returned deeply imbued with the spirit of 
romance. It was his mission to refine our national 
taste by opening to American readers, in their own 
vernacular, new springs of beauty in the literatures of 

foreign tongues. The fact that this mission was in- 
- terpretative, rather than creative, hardly detracts 
from Longfellow’s true originality. It merely indi- 
cates that his inspiration came to him in the first. in- 
stance from other sources than the common life about 
him. He naturally began as a translator, and this 
first volume contained, among other things, exquisite 
renderings from the German of Uhland, Salis, and 
Miller, on the Danish, French, Spanish and Anglo- 
Saxon, and a few passages from Dante. Longfellow. 
remained all his life a translator, and in zakalee ways 
than by direct translation he infused the fine essence 
of European poetry into his own. He loved — 


‘* Tales that have the rime of age 
And chronicles of eld.” 


The golden light of romance is shed upon his page, 
and it is his habit to borrow medieval and Catholie 
imagery from his favorite Middle Ages, even when 
writing of American subjects. To him the clouds 
are hooded friars, that “tell their beads in drops of 
rain;” the midnight winds blowing through woods 
and mountain passes are chanting solemn masses for 
the repose of the dying year, and the strain ends with 
the prayer — 
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“ Kyrie, eleyson, 
; Christe, eleyson.’’ 

In his journal he wrote characteristically : “The black 
- shadows lie upon the grass like engravings in a book. 
Autumn has written his rubric on the illuminated 
leaves, the wind turns them over and chants like a 
friar.” This in Cambridge, of a moonshiny night, on 
the first day of the American October. But several 
of the pieces in “ Voices of the Night” sprang more 
immediately from the poet’s own inner experience. 
The ‘“ Hymn to the Night,” the “ Psalm of Life,” the 
“ Reaper and the Flowers,” *‘ Footsteps of Angels,” 
the “Light of Stars,” and the “ Beleaguered City” 
spoke of love, bereavement, comfort, patience, and 
faith. In these lovely songs and in many others of 
the same kind which he afterward wrote, Longfellow 
touched the hearts of all his countrymen. America 
is a country of homes, and Longfellow, as the poet of 
sentiment and of the domestic affections, became and 
remains far more general in his appeal than such a 
“cosmic ” singer as Whitman, who is still practically 
unknown to the “fierce democracy” to which he has 
addressed himself. It would be hard to overestimate 
the influence for good exerted by the tender feeling 
and the pure and sweet morality which the hundreds 
of thousands of copies of Longfellow’s writings, that 
have been circulated among readers of all classes in 
America and England, have brought with them, 

Three later collections, “‘ Ballads and Other Poems,” 
1842; the “ Belfry of Bruges,” 1846; and “The Sea- 
side and the Fireside,” 1850, comprise most of what 
is noteworthy in Longfellow’s minor poetry. The 
first of these embraced, together with some render- 
ings from the German and the Scandinavian lan- 
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guages, specimens of stronger original work than the 
author had yet put forth; namely, the two powerful 
ballads of the “Skeleton in Armor” and the “ Wreck 
of the Hesperus.” The former of these, written in 
the swift leaping metre of Drayton’s “Ode to the 
Cambro Britons on their Harp,” was suggested by the 
digging up of a mail-clad skeleton at Fall River —a 
circumstance which the poet linked with the traditions 
about the Round Tower at Newport and gave to the 
whole the spirit of a Norse viking song of war and of 
the sea. The “ Wreck of the Hesperus” was occa- 
sioned by the news of shipwrecks on the coast near 
Gloucester and by the name of a reef —‘* Norman’s 
Woe” — where many of them took place. It was 
written one night between twelve and three, and cost 
the poet, he said, “hardly an effort.” Indeed, it is 
the spontaneous ease and grace, the unfailing taste of 
Longfellow’s lines, which are their best technical 
quality. There is nothing obscure or esoteric about 
his poetry. If there is little passion or intellectual 
depth, there is always genuine poetic feeling, often 
a very high order of imagination, and almost invari- 
ably the choice of the right word. In this volume 
were also included the “ Village Blacksmith” and 
“‘ Excelsior.” The latter, and the “ Psalm of Life,” 
have had a “ damnable iteration” which causes them 
to figure as Longfellow’s most popular pieces. They 
-are by no means, however, among his best. They are 
vigorously expressed commonplaces of that hortatory 
kind which passes for poetry, but is, in. reality, a 
vague species of preaching. 

In the “ Belfry of Bruges” and “The Seaside and 
the Fireside,” the translations were still kept up, and 
among the original pieces were the “Occultation of 
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Ovion” —the most imaginative of all Longfellow’s 
poems; ‘‘ Seaweed,” which has very noble stanzas, the 
favorite “ Old Clock on the Stairs,” the “ Building of 
the Ship,” with its magnificent closing apostrophe to 
the Union, and the “ Fire of Driftwood,” the subtlest 
in feeling of anything that the poet ever wrote. With 
_ these were verses of a more familiar quality, such as 
the “ Bridge,” ‘ Resignation,” and “The Day Is Done,” 
and many others, all reflecting moods of gentle and 
pensive sentiment, and drawing from analogies in 
nature or in legend lessons which, if somewhat ob 
vious, were expressed with perfect art. Like Keats, he 
apprehended everything on its beautiful side. Long- 
fellow was all poet. Like Ophelia in “ Hamlet,” 
“Thought and affection, passion, hell itself, 
He turns to favor and to prettiness.’’ 

He cared very little about the intellectual movement 
of the age. The transcendental ideas of Emerson 
passed over his head and left him undisturbed. For 
politics he had that gentlemanly distaste which the 
cultivated class in America had already begun to 
entertain. In 1842 he printed a small volume of 
* Poems on Slavery,” which drew commendation from 
his friend Sumner, but had nothing of the fervor of 
Whittier’s or Lowell’s utterances on the same sub- 
ject. It is interesting to compare his journals with 
Hawthorne’s “* American Note Books” and to observe 
in what very different ways the two writers made prey 
of their daily experiences for literary material. A 
favorite haunt of Longfellow’s was the bridge between 
Boston and Cambridgeport, the same which he put 
into verse in his poem, the “ Bridge.” “I always 
stop on the bridge,” he writes in his journal; “ tide 
waters are beautiful. From the ocean up into the 
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land they go, like messengers, to ask why the tribute 
has not been paid. The brooks and rivers answer that 
there has been little harvest of snow aiid rain this 
year. Floating seaweed and kelp is carried up into 
the meadows, as returning sailors bring oranges in 
bandanna handkerchiefs to friends in the country.” 
And again: “ We leaned for a while on the wooden 
rail and enjoyed the silvery reflection on the sea, mak- 
ing sundry comparisons. Among other thoughts we 
had this cheering one, that the whole sea was flashing 
with this heavenly light, though we saw it only in a 
single track; the dark waves are the dark providences 
of God; luminous, though not to us; and even to our- 
selves in another position.” (* Walk on the bridge, 
both ends of which are lost in the fog, like human life 
midway between two eternities; beginning and end- 
ing in mist.) In Hawthorne an allegoriec meaning is 
usually something deeper and subtler than this, and 
seldom so openly expressed. Many of Longfellow’s 
poems — the “ Beleaguered City,” for example — may 
be definitely divided into two parts; in the first, a 
story is told or a natural phenomenon described ; in 
the second, the spiritual application_of the parable is 
formally set forth. This method became with him 
almost a trick of style, and his readers learned to look 
for the hee fabula docet at the end as a matter of 
course. As for the prevailing optimism in Longfel- 
low’s view of life—of which the above passage is 
an instance — it seemed to be in him an affair of 
temperament, and not, as in Emerson, the result of 
philosophic insight. Perhaps, however, in the last 
analysis optimism and pessimism are subjective — the 
expression of temperament. or individual experience, 
since the facts of life are the same, whether seen 
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through Schopenhauer’s eyes or through Emerson’s. 
If there is any particular in which Longfellow’s in- 
spiration came to him at first hand and not through 
books, it is in respect to the aspects of the sea. On 
this theme no American poet has written more beau- 
_tifully and with a keener sympathy than the author 
of the “ Wreck of the Hesperus”’ and of!“ Seaweed.” 

In 1847 was published the long poem of ‘ Evan- 
geline.” The story of the Acadian peasant girl, who 
was separated from her lover in the dispersion of her 
people by the English troops, and after weary wander- 
ings and a lifelong search found him at last, an, old 
man dying in a Philadelphia hospital, was told to 
Longfellow by the Rev. H. L. Conolly, who had pre- 
viously suggested it to Hawthorne as a subject for a 
story. Longfellow, characteristically enough, “ got 
up” the local color for his poem from Haliburton’s 
account of the dispersion of the Grand-Pré Acadians, 
from. Darby’s “ Geographical Description of Loui- 
siana ” and Watson’s “ Annals of Philadelphia.” He 
never needed to go much outside of his library for 
literary impulse and material. Whatever may be held 
-as to Longfellow’s inventive powers as a creator of 
characters or an interpreter of American life, his 
originality as an artist is manifested by his successful 
domestication in “ Evangeline” of the dactylic hex- 
ameter, which no English poet had yet used with 
effect. The English poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, who 
lived for a time in Cambridge, followed Longfellow’s 
-example in the use of hexameter in his “ Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich,” go that we have now arrived at the 
time —a proud moment for American letters — when 
the works of our writers began to react upon the lit- 
erature of Europe. But the beauty of the descrip- 
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tions in ‘“ Evangeline” and the pathos — somewhat 
too drawn out — of the story made it dear to a multi- 
tude of readers who cared nothing about the technical 
disputes of Poe and other critics as to whether or not 
Longfellow’s lines were sufficiently “spondaic” to 
truthfully represent the quantitative hexameters of 
Homer and Virgil. 

In 1855 appeared “ Hiawatha,” Longfellow’s most 
aboriginal and “ American” book. ‘The tripping 
trochaic measure he borrowed from the Finnish epic 
“Kalevala.” The vague, childlike mythology of the 
Indian tribes, with its anthropomorphic sense of the 
brotherhood between men, animals, and the forms of 
inanimate nature, he took from Schooleraft’s “ Algic 
Researches,” 1839. He fixed forever, in a skillfully 
chosen poetic form, the more inward and imaginative 
part of Indian character, as Cooper had given per- 
manence to its external and active side. Of Long- 
fellow’s dramatic experiments the “ Golden Legend,” 
1851, alone deserves mention here. This was in his 
chosen realm; a tale taken from the ecclesiastical 
annals of the Middle Ages, precious with martyrs’ 
blood and bathed in the rich twilight of the cloister. 
It contains some of his best work, but its merit is 
rather poetic than dramatic ; although Ruskin praised 
it for the closeness with which it entered into the 
temper of the monk. 

Longfellow has pleased the people more than the 
critics. He gave freely what he had, and the gift was 
beautiful. Those who have looked in his poetry for 
something else than poetry, or for poetry of some 
other kind, have not been slow to assert that he was 
a lady’s poet; one who satisfied callow youths and 
school-girls by uttering commonplaces in graceful and 
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musical shape, but who offered no strong meat for 
‘men. Miss Fuller called his poetry thin and the poet 
himself a ‘dandy Pindar.” This is not true of his 
poetry, or of the best of it. But he had a singing and 
not a talking voice, and in his prose one becomes sen- 
sible of a certain weakness. ‘Hyperion,’ for ex- 
ample, published in 1839, a loitering fiction, inter- 
spersed with descriptions of European travel, is, upon 
the whole,.a weak book, over flowery in diction and 
sentimental in tone. 

The crown of Longfellow’s achievements as a trans- 
lator was his great version of Dante’s “ Divina Com- 
media,” published between 1867 and 1870. It is a 
severely literal, almost a line for line, rendering. 
The metre is preserved, but the rhyme sacrificed. If 
not the best English poem constructed from Dante, it 
is at all events the most faithful and scholarly para- 
phrase. The sonnets which accompanied it are among 
Longtellow’s best work. He seems to have been 
raised by daily communion with the great Tuscan into 
a habit of deeper and more subtle thought than is 
elsewhere common in his poetry. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809- ) is a native of 
Cambridge and a graduate of Harvard in the class 
of ’29; a class whose anniversary reunions he has 
celebrated in something like forty distinct poems 
and songs. For sheer cleyerness and versatility Dr. 
Holmes is, perhaps, unrivaled among American men 
of letters. He has been poet, wit, humorist, novelist, 
éssayist, and a college lecturer and writer on medical 
topics. In all of these departments. he has produced 
work which ranks high, if not with the highest. His 
father, Dr. Abiel Holmes, was a graduate of Yale and 
an orthodox minister of liberal temper, but the son 
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early threw in his lot with the Unitarians; and, as 


was natural to a man of a satiric turn and with a very ; 


human enjoyment of a fight, whose youth was cast in 
an age of theological controversy, he has always had 
his fling at Calvinism and has prolonged the slogans 
of old battles into a later generation; sometimes, per- 
haps, insisting upon them rather wearisomely and be- 
yond the limits of good taste. He had, even as an 
undergraduate, a reputation for cleverness at writing 
comic verses, and many of his good things in this 
kind, such as the ‘“ Dorchester Giant” and the 
“ Height of the Ridiculous,” were contributed to the 
“‘ Collegian,” a students’ paper. But he first drew the 
attention of a wider public by his spirited ballad of 
“ Old lronsides ”? — 


“Ay! Tear her tattered ensign down! ” — 


composed about 1830, when it was proposed by the 
government to take to pieces the unseaworthy hulk of 
the famous old man-of-war, ‘“‘ Constitution.”” Holmes’s 
indignant protest — which has been a favorite subject 
for school-boy declamation — had the effeet of post- 
poning the vessel’s fate for a great many years. 
From 1830-385 the young poet was pursuing his 


medical studies in Boston and Paris, contributing now 


and then some verses to the magazines. Of his life 
as a medical student in Paris there are many pleasant 
reminiscences in his “* Autocrat” and other writings, 
as where he tells, for instance, of a dinner party of 
Americans in the French capital, where one of the 
company brought tears of home-sickness into the eyes 
of his sodales by saying that the tinkle of the ice in 
the champagne-glasses reminded him of the cowbells 
in the rocky old pastures of New England. In 18385 he 
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printed his first collection of poems. The volume. 
contained among a number of pieces broadly comic, 
like the “ September Gale,” the “ Music Grinders,” 
and the “ Ballad of the Oysterman ” — which at once 
became widely popular —a few poems of a finer and 
quieter temper, im which there was a quaint blending 
of the humorous and the pathetic. Such were “ My 
Aunt” and the “ Last Leaf” — which Abraham Lin- 
‘eoln found “inexpressibly touching,” and which it is 
difficult to read without the double tribute of a smile 
and a tear. The volume contained also “* Poetry: A 
Metrical Essay,” read before the Harvard Chapter of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, which was the first of 
that long line of capital occasional poems which 
Holmes has been spinning for half a century with no 
sign of fatigue and with scarcely any falling off in 
‘freshness; poems read or spoken or sung at all man- 
ner of gatherings, public and private; at Harvard 
commencements, class days, and other academic anni- 
versaries; at inaugurations, centennials, dedications 
of cemeteries, meetings of medical associations, mer- 
eantile libraries, Burns clubs, and New England so-— 
cieties; at rural festivals and city fairs; openings of 
theatres, layings of corner-stones, birthday celebra- 
tions, jubilees, funerals, commemoration services, 
dinners of welcome or farewell to Dickens, Bryant, 
Everett, Whittier, Longfellow, Grant, Farragut, the 
Grand Duke Alexis, the Chinese Embassy, and what 
not. Probably no poet of any age or clime has writ- 
ten so much and so well to order. He has been par- 
ticularly happy in verses of a convivial kind, toasts 
for big civic feasts, or post-prandial rhymes for the 
the snng little dinners of the chosen 


petit comité 


few. His 
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“The quaint trick to cram the pithy line 
That cracks so crisply over bubbling wine.” 
And although he could write on occasion a “Song for 
a Temperance Dinner,” he has preferred to chant the 
praise of the punch bowl and to 


“feel the old convivial glow (unaiggd) o’er me stealing, 
The warm, champagny, old-particular-brandy-punchy feeling.” 
It would be impossible to enumerate the many good 
things of this sort which Holmes has written, full of 
wit and wisdom, and of humor lightly dashed with 
sentiment and sparkling with droll analogies, sudden 
puns, and unexpected turns of rhyme and phrase. 
Among the best of them are “ Nux Postcoenatica,” 
“A Modest Request,” ‘Ode for a Social Meeting,” 
“ The Boys,” and * Rip Van Winkle, M.D.” Holmes’s 
favorite measure, in his longer poems, is the heroic 
‘couplet which Pope’s example seems to have conse- 
erated forever to satiric and didactic verse. He 
writes as easily in this metre as if it were prose, and 
with much of Pope’s epigrammatic neatness. He also 
manages with facility the anapestics of Moore and 
the ballad stanza which Hood had made the vehicle 
fer his drolleries. It cannot be expected that verses 
manufactured to pop with the corks and fizz with the 
champagne at academic banquets should much out- 
‘live the occasion ; or that the habit of producing such 
verses on demand should foster in the producer that 
‘high seriousness’ which Matthew Arnold asserts to 
be one mark of all great poetry. Holmes’s poetry is 
mostly on the colloquial level, excellent society-verse, 
but even in its serious moments too smart and too pretty 
to be taken very gravely; with a certain glitter, know- 
ingness, and flippaney about it and an absence of that 
self-forgetfulness and intense absorption in its theme 
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‘which characterize the work of the higher imagina- 
tion. This is rather the product of fancy and wit. 
Wit, indeed, in the old sense of quickness in the per-- 
ception of analogies is the staple of his mind. Hts: 
resources in the way of figure, illustration, allusion, 
and anecdote are wonderful. Age cannot wither him 
nor custom stale his infinite variety, and there is as 
much powder in his latest pyrotechnics as in the 
rockets which he sent up half a century ago. Yet, 
though the humorist in him rather outweighs the 
poet, he has written a few things, like the “Cham- 
bered Nautilus” and “ Homesick in Heaven,” which 
are as purely and deeply poetic as the ‘“ One-Hoss 
Shay ” and the “ Prologue” are funny. Dr. Holmes 
is not of the stuff of which idealists and enthusiasts 
are made. Asa physician and a student of science, 
the facts of the material universe have counted for 
much with him. His clear, positive, alert intellect 
was always impatient of mysticism. He had the 
sharp eyes of the satirist and the man of the world 
for oddities of dress, dialect, and manners. Naturally 
the transcendental movement struck him on its ludi- 
crous side, and in his “ After-Dinner Poem,” read at 
the Phi Beta Kappa dinner at Cambridge in 1843, he 
had his laugh at the “ Orphic odes” and “runes” of 
the bedlamite seer and bard of mystery 


“ Who rides a beetle which he calls a ‘ sphinx,’ 
And O what questions asked in club-foot rhyme 
Of Earth the tongueless, and the deaf-mute Time! 
Here babbling ‘ Insight’ shouts in Nature’s ears 
His last conundrum on the orbs and spheres ; 
There Selfinspection sucks its little thumb, 
With ‘Whence am I?’ and ‘ Wherefore did I come ?’ ” 


Curiously enough, the author of these lines lived to 
write an appreciative life of the poet who wrote the 
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“Sphinx.” There was a good deal of toryism or so- 
cial conservatism in Holmes. He acknowledged a 
preference for the man with a pedigree, the man who 
owned family portraits, had been brought up in fa- 
miliarity with books, and could pronounce “ view” 
correctly. Readers unhappily not of the “ Brahmin 
caste of New England” have sometimes resented as 
snobbishness Holmes’s harping on “family,” and his 
perpetual application of certain favorite shibboleths 
to other people’s ways of speech. ‘The woman who 
cale’lates is lost.” 


“Tearning condemns beyond the reach of hope 
The careless lips that speak of soap for sdap. .. . 
Do put your accents in the proper spot ; 
Don’t, let me beg you, don’t say ‘ How ?’ for ‘ What ?’ 
The things named ‘ pants’ in certain documents, 
A word not made for gentlemen, but ‘ gents.” ’’ 


With the rest of ‘society ” he was disposed to ridi- 
cule the abolition movement as a crochet of the eccen- 
tric and the long-haired. But when the civil war 
broke out he lent his pen, his tongue, and his own 
flesh and blood to the cause of the Union. The in- 
dividuality of Holmes’s writings comes in part from 
their local and provincial bias. He has been the 
laureate of Harvard College and the bard of Boston 
city, an urban poet, with a cockneyish fondness for 
old Boston ways and things —the Common and the 
Frog Pond, Faneuil Hall and King’s Chapel and the 
Old South, Bunker Hill, Long Wharf, the Tea Party, 
and the town crier. It was Holmes who invented the 
playful saying that “ Boston State House is the hub 
of the solar system.” 

In 1857 was started the “ Atlantic Monthly,” a 
magazine which has published a good share of the 
best work done by American writers within the past 
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thirty years. Its immediate success was assured by 
Dr. Holmes’s brilliant series of papers, the “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table,” 1858, followed at once by the 
“ Professor at the-Breakfast-Table,” 1859, and later 
by the “Poet at the Breakfast-Table,” 1873. The 
“ Autocrat” is its author’s masterpiece, and holds the 
fine quintessence of his humor, his scholarship, his 
satire, genial observation, and ripe experience of men 
and cities. The form is as unique and original as the 
contents, being something between an essay and a 
drama; a succession of monologues or table-talks at 
a typical American boarding-house, with a*thread of 
story running through the whole. The variety of 
mood and thought is so great that these conversations 
never tire, and the prose is interspersed with some of 
the author’s choicest verse. The “ Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table ” followed too closely on the heels of 
the ‘ Autocrat,” and had less freshness. The third 
number of the series was better, and was pleasantly 
reminiscent and slightly garrulous, Dr. Holmes being 
now (1878) sixty-four years old, and entitled to the 
gossiping privilege of age. The personnel of the 
Breakfast-Table series, such as the landlady and the 
landlady’s daughter and her son, Benjamin Franklin ; 
the schoolmistress, the young man named John, the 
Divinity Student, the Kohinoor, the Sculpin, the 
Scarabeeus and the Old Gentleman who sits opposite, 
are not fully drawn characters, but outlined figures, 
lightly sketched — as is the Autocrat’s wont — by 
means of some trick of speech, or dress, or feature, 
but they are quite lifelike enough for their purpose, 
which is mainly to furnish listeners and foils to the 
eloquence and wit of the chief talker. 

In 1860 and 1867 Holmes entered the field of fic- 
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tion with two “ medicated novels,” “ Elsie Venuer ” 
and the “ Guardian Angel.” The first of these was 
a singular tale, whose heroine united with her very 
fascinating human attributes something of the nature 
of a serpent; her mother having been bitten by a rat- 
tlesnake a few months before the birth of the girl, 
and kept alive meanwhile by the use of powerful an- 
tidotes. The heroine of the “ Guardian Angel” in- 
herited lawless instincts from a vein of Indian blood 
in her ancestry. These two books were studies of 
certain medico-psychological problems. They preached 
Dr. Holries’s favorite doctrines of heredity and of 
the modified nature of moral responsibility by reason 
of transmitted tendencies which limit the freedom of 
the will. In “Elsie Venner,” in particular, the 
weirdly imaginative and speculative character of the 
leading motive suggests Hawthorne’s method in fic- 
tion, but the background and the subsidiary figures 
have a realism that is in abrupt contrast with this, 
and gives a kind of doubleness and want of keeping 
to the whole. The Yankee characters, in particular, 
and the satirical pictures of New England country 
life are open to the charge of caricature. In the 
“ Guardian Angel” the figure of Byles Gridley, the 
old scholar, is drawn with thorough sympathy, and 
though some of his acts are improbable he is, on the 
whole, Holmes’s most vital conception in the region of 
dramatic creation. 

James Russell Lowell (1819- ), the foremost of 
American critics and of living American poets is, like 
Holmes, a native of Cambridge, and, like Emerson 
and Holmes, a clergyman’s son. In 1855 he succeeded 
Longfellow as Professor of Modern Languages in 
Harvard College. Of late years he has held impor- 
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tant diplomatic posts, like Everett, Irving, Bancroft, 
Motley, and other Americans distinguished in letters, 
having been United States Minister to Spain, and, 
under two administrations, to the Court of St. James. 
Lowell is not so spontaneously and exclusively a poet 
as Longfellow. His fame has been of slower growth, 
and his popularity with the average reader has never 
been so great. His appeal has been to the few rather 
than the many, to an audience of scholars and of the 
judicious rather than to the “ groundlings” of the gen- 
eral public. Nevertheless his verse, though without 
the evenness, instinctive grace, and unerring good 
taste of Longfellow’s, has more energy and a stronger 
intellectual fibre; while in prose he is very greatly 
the superior. His first volume, “A Year’s Life,” 
1841, gave little promise. In 1843 he started a mag- 
azine, the “ Pioneer,” which only reached its third 
number, though it counted among its contributors 
Hawthorne, Poe, Whittier, and Miss Barrett (after- 
ward Mrs. Browning). A second volume of poems, 
printed in 1844, showed a distinct advance, in such 
pieces as the “Shepherd of King Admetus,” “ Rhe- 
cus,” a classical myth, told in excellent blank verse, 
and the same in subject with one of Landor’s polished 
intaglios; and the “ Legend of Britanny” a narra- 
tive poem, which had fine passages, but no firmness in 
the management of the story. As yet, it was evident 
the young poet had not found his theme. ‘Lhis came 
with the outbreak of the Mexican War, which was 
unpopular in New England, and which the Free Soil 
patty regarded as a slaveholders’ war waged without 
provocation against a sister republic, and simply for 
the purpose of extending the area of slavery. 

In 1846, accordingly, the “ Biglow Papers” began 
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to appear in the “ Boston Courier,” and were collected 
and published in book form in 1848. These were a 
series of rhymed satires upon the government and the 
war party, written in the Yankee dialect, and sup- 
posed to be the work of Hosea Biglow, a homespun 
genius in a down-east country town, whose letters to 
the editor were indorsed and accompanied by the com- 
ments of the Rev. Homer ‘Wilbur, A. M., pastor of 
the First Church in Jaalam, and (prospective) mem- 
ber of many learned societies. The first paper was a 
derisive address to a recruiting sergeant, with a de- 
nunciation of the ‘“ nigger-drivin’ States” and the 
“northern dough-faces,” a plain hint that the North 
would do better to secede than to continue doing dirty 
work for the South, and an expression of those uni- 
versal peace doctrines which were then in the air, and 
to which Longfellow gave serious utterance in his 
“Occultation of Orion.” 


SS Kon, for war, I call it murder — 


There you hey it plain an’ flat : 
- I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment for that; 
God hez said so plump an’ fairly, 
It’s ez long as it is broad, 
An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God.” 
The second number was a versified paraphrase of a 
letter received from Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, “a yung 
feller of our town that wuz cussed fool enuff to goe 
atrottin inter Miss Chiff arter a drum and fife,” and 
who finds when he gets to Mexico that 


“ This kind o’ sogerin’ aint a mite like our October trainin’.” 


Of the subsequent papers the best was, perhaps, 
“What Mr. Robinson Thinks,” an election ballad, 
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which caused universal laughter, and was on every- 
body’s tongue. 

The “ Biglow Papers ” remain Lowell’s most origi- 
nal contribution to American literature. They are, 
all in all, the best political satires in the language, 
and unequaled as portraitures of the Yankee charac- 
ter, with its ’cuteness, its homely wit, and its latent 
poetry. Under the racy humor of the dialect — which 
became in Lowell’s hands a medium of literary ex- 
pression almost as effective as Burns’s Ayrshire Scotch 
—burned that moral enthusiasm and that hatred of 
wrong and deification of duty —“ Stern daughter of 
the voice of God” — which in the tough New Eng- 
land stock stands instead of the passion in the blood 
of southern races. Lowell’s serious poems on political 
questions, such as the “ Present Crisis,’ “Ode to 
Freedom,” and the “Capture of Fugitive Slaves,” 
have the old Puritan fervor, and such lines as 

as are slaves who dare not be ) 
In the right with two or three,” 
and the passage beginning 


‘«Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the tlirone,”’ 


became watchwords in the conflict against slavery 
and disunion. Some of these were published in his 
volume of 1848 and the collected edition of his poems, 
in two volumes, issued in 1850. These alse included 
his most ambitious narrative poem, the “ Vision of 
Sir Launfal, an allegorical and spiritual treatment of 
one of the legends of the Holy Grail. Lowell’s gen- 
ius was not epical, but lyric and didactic. The merit 
of “Sir Launfal” is not in the telling of the story, 
but in the beautiful descriptive episodes, one of which, 
commencing, 
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“¢ And what is so rare’as a day in June ? 
Then if ever come perfect days; ” 


is as current as anything that he has written. It is sig- 
nificant of the lack of a natural impulse toward narra- 
tive invention in Lowell, that, unlike Longfellow and 
Holmes, he never tried his hand at a novel. One of 
the most important parts of a novelist’s equipment he 
certainly possesses ; namely, an insight into character, 
and an ability to delineate it. This gift is seen espe- 
cially in his sketch of Parson Wilbur, who edited the 
“ Biolow Papers” with a delightfully pedantic intro- 
duction, glossary, and notes; in the prose essay “ On 
a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” and in the 
uncompleted poem, “ Fitz-Adam’s Story.” See also 
the sketch of Captain Underhill in the essay on “ New 
England Two Centuries Ago.” 

The “ Biglow Papers”? when brought out in a vol- 
ume were prefaced by imaginary notices of the press, 
including a capital parody of Carlyle, and a reprint 
from the “Jaalam Independent Blunderbuss,” of the 
first sketch — afterward amplified and enriched — of 
that perfect Yankee idyl, the ‘“ Courtin’.” Between 
1862 and 1865 a second series of “ Biglow Papers ” 
appeared, called out by the events of the civil war. 
Some of these, as, for instance, “Jonathan to John,” 
a remonstrance with England for her unfriendly at- 
titude toward the North, were not inferior to anything 
in the earlier series ; and others were even superior as 
poems, equal indeed, in pathos and intensity to any- 
thing that Lowell has written in his professedly serious 
verse. In such passages the dialect wears rather thin, 
and there is a certain incongruity between the rustic 
spelling and the vivid beauty and power and the fig- 
urative cast of the phrase in stanzas like the follow- 
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“ Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 

On war's red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 

For the gret prize o’ death in battle ? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 

That rived the rebel line asunder ?”’ 

Charles Sumner, a somewhat heavy person, with 
little sense of humor, wished that the author of the 
“ Biglow Papers” “could have used good English.” 
Tn the lines just quoted, indeed, the bad English adds 
nothing to the effect. In 1848 Lowell wrote “ A Fable 
for Critics,” something after the style of Sir John 
Suckling’s “ Session of the Poets ;” a piece of rollick- 
ing doggerel in which he surveyed the American 
Parnassus, scattering about headlong fun, sharp satire, 
and sound criticism in equal proportion. Never an 
industrious workman, like Longfellow, at the poetic 
eraft, but preferring to wait for the madod to seize him, 
he allowed eighteen years to go by, from 1850 to 1868, 
before publishing another volume of verse. In the 
latter year appeared “Under the Willows,” which 
contains some of his ripest and most perfect work ; 
notably “ A Winter Evening Hymn to my Fire,” with 
its noble and touching close — suggested by, perhaps, at 
any rate recalling, the dedication of Goethe’s “ Faust,” 


“Thr naht euch wieder, schwankende Gestalten ;” 


the subtle “ Footpath” and “In the Twilight,” the 
lovely little poems ‘“‘ Auf Wiedersehen ” and “ After 
the Funeral,” and a number of spirited political pieces, 
such as ‘* Villa Franca,” and the “ Washers of the 
Shroud.” This volume contained also ‘his “ Ode re- 
cited at the Harvard Commemoration ” in 1865. This, 
although uneven, is one of the finest occasional poems 
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in the language, and the most important contribution 
which our civil war has made to song. It was charged 
with the grave emotion of one who not only shared 
the patriotic grief and exultation of his alma mater in 
the sacrifice of her sons, but who felt a more personal 
sorrow in the loss of kindred of his own, fallen in the 
front of battle. Particularly noteworthy in this me- 
morial ode are the tribute to Abraham Lincoln, the 
third strophe, beginning, ‘‘ Many loved Truth:” the 
exordium — “QO Beautiful! my Country! ours once 
more!” and the close of the eighth strophe, where the 
poet chants of the youthful heroes who 


“Come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation.” 


From 1857 to 1862 Lowell edited the ‘“ Atlantic 
Monthly,” and from 18638 to 1872 the ‘ North Ameri- 
ean Review.” His prose, beginning with an early 
volume of “ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,” 
1844, has consisted mainly of critical essays on in- 
dividual writers, such as Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Emerson, Shakespeare, Thoreau, Pope, Carlyle, etc., 
together with papers of a more miscellaneous kind, 
hike “ Witcheraft,” ‘“ New England Two Centuries 
Ago,” “ My Garden Acquaintance,” “ A Good Word 
for Winter,” “ Abraham Lincoln,” ete., ete. Two 
volumes of these were published in 1870 and 1876, 
under the title “ Among My Books,” and another, 
“ My Study Windows,” in 1871. As a literary critic 
Lowell ranks easily among the first of living writers. 
His scholarship is thorough, his judgment sure, and 
he pours out upon his page an unwithholding wealth 
of knowledge, humor, wit, and imagination from the 
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fullness of an overflowing mind. His prose has not 
the chastened correctness and “ low tone ” of Matthew 
Arnold’s. It is rich, exuberant, and sometimes over 
fanciful, running away into excesses of allusion or fol- 
lowing the lead of a chance pun so as sometimes to 
lay itself open to the charge of, pedantry and bad 
taste. Lowell's resources in the way of illustration 
and comparison are endless, and the readiness of his 
wit and his delight in using it put many temptations 
in his way. ( Purists in style accordingly take offense 
at his saying that “ Milton is the only man who ever 
got much poetry out of a cataract, and that was a 
cataract in his eye;’) or of his speaking of ‘a gentle- 
man for whom thé bottle before him reversed the 
wonder of the stereoscope and substituted the Gaston 
v for the 6 in binocular,” which is certainly a puzzling 
and roundabout fashion of telling us that he had 
drunk so much that he saw double. The critics also 
find fault with his coining such words as “ undispriva- 
cied””’ and with his writing such lines as the famous 
one — from the “ Cathedral,” 1870 — 


“ Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman.” 


Tt must be acknowledged that his style lacks the 
crowning grace of simplicity, but it is precisely by 
-reason of its allusive quality that scholarly readers 
take pleasure in it. They like a diction that has stuff 
in it and is woven thick, and where a thing is said in 
such a way as to recall many other things. 


WHITTIER. 


A MassacuuseEtts poet, who like Bryant tried his 
hand at journalism, was John Greenleaf Whittier 
(1807- ). He was born in a solitary farmhouse 
near Haverhill, in the valley of the Merrimack, and his 
life has been passed mostly at his native place and at 
the neighboring town of Amesbury. The local color, 
which is very pronounced in his poetry, is that of the 
Merrimack from the vicinity of Haverhill to its mouth 
at Newburyport, a region of hillside farms, opening 
out below into wide marshes — “the low, green prai- 
ries of the sea,” and the beaches of Hampton and 
Salisbury. The scenery of the Merrimack is familiar 
to all readers of Whittier: the cotton-spinning towns 
along its banks, with their factories and dams, the 
sloping pastures and orchards of the back country, 
the sands of Plum Island and the level reaches of 
water meadow between which glide the broad-sailed 
‘‘gundalows ”’ — a local corruption of gondola — laden 
with hay. Whittier was a farmer lad, and had only 
such education as the district school could supply, 
supplemented by two years at the Haverhill Academy. 
In his “School Days” he gives a picture of the little 
old country school-house as it used to be, the only 
alma mater of so many distinguished Americans, and 
to which many others who have afterward trodden the 
pavements of great universities look back so fondly 
as to their first wicket gate into the land of knowl- 
edge. 
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“Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running. 


“Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep-scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial.’’ 

A copy of Burns awoke the slumbering instinct in 
the young poet, and he began to contribute verses to 
Garrison’s “ Free Press,” published at Newburyport, 
and to the “ Haverhill Gazette.” Then he went to 
Boston, and became editor for a short time of -the 
“Manufacturer.” Next he edited the “‘ Essex Gazette,” 
at Haverhill, and in 1830 he took charge of George 
D. Prentice’s paper, the “ New England Weekly Re- 
view,” at Hartford, Conn. Here he fell in with a 
young Connecticut poet of much promise, J. G. C. 
Brainard, editor of the ‘Connecticut Mirror,” whose 
*“ Remains ” Whittier edited in 1832. At Hartford, 
too, he published his first book, a volume of prose and 
verse, entitled “ Legends of New England,” 1831, 
which is not otherwise remarkable than as showing 
his early interest in Indian colonial traditions — es- 
pecially those which had a touch of the supernatural 
—a mine which he afterward worked to good pur- 
pose in the “ Bridal of Pennacook,” the “ Witch’s 
Daughter,” and similar poems. Some of the “ Le- 
gends” testify to Brainard’s influence and to the in- 
fluence of Whittier’s temporary residence at Hart- 
ford. One of the prose pieces, for example, deals 
with the famous “ Moodus Noises,” at Haddam, on 
the Connecticut River, and one of the poems is the 
same in subject with Brainard’s “ Black Fox of 
Salmon River.” After ayear and a half at Hartford, 
Whittier returned to Haverhill and to farming. 
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The antislavery agitation was now beginning, and 
into this he threw himself with all the ardor of his 
nature. He became the poet of the reform as Garri- 
son was its apostle, and Sumner and Phillips its 
speakers. In 1833 he published “Justice and Ex- 
pediency,” a prose tract against slavery, and in the 
same year he took part in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Antislavery Society at Philadelphia, sitting in the 
convention as a delegate of the Boston Abolitionists. 
Whittier was a Quaker, and that denomination, in- 
fluenced by the preaching of John Woolman and 
others, had long since quietly abolished slavery within 
its own communion. The Quakers of Philadelphia 
and elsewhere took an earnest though peaceful part 
in the Garrisonian movement. But it was a strange 
irony of fate that had made the fiery-hearted W hittier 
a Friend. His poems against slavery and disunion 
have the martial ring of a Tyrtzus or a Korner, added 
to the stern religious zeal of Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
They are like the sound of the trumpet blown before 
the walls of Jericho, or the Psalms of David denoun- 
cing woe upon the enemies of God’s chosen people. If 
there is any purely Puritan strain in American poetry it 
is in the war-hymns of the Quaker “ Hermit of Ames- 
bury.” Of these patriotic poems there were three 
principal collections: “ Voices of Freedom,” 1849 ; 
the “ Panorama and Other Poems,” 1856; and “ In 
War Time,” 1863; Whittier’s work as the poet of 
freedom was done when, on hearing the bells ring for 
the passage of the constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery, he wrote his splendid “ Laus Deo,” thrill- 
ing with the ancient Hebrew spirit : — 


‘*Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song ; 
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Sing with Miriam by the sea, 
He has cast the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 
‘He hath triumphed gloriously! ’” 
Of his poems distinctly relating to the events of the 
civil war, the best, or at all events the most popular, 
is “ Barbara Frietchie.” ‘“ Ichabod,” expressing the 
indignation of the Free Soilers at Daniel Webster’s 
seventh of March speech in defense of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, is one of Whittier’s best political poems, 
and not altogether unworthy of comparison with 
Browning’s “ Lost Leader.” The language of Whit- 
tier’s warlike lyrics is biblical, and many of his purely 
devotional pieces are religious poetry of a high order 
and have been included in numerous collections of 
hymns. Of his songs of faith and doubt, the best are 
perhaps “ Our Master,” “‘ Chapel of the Hermits,” and 
*“ Eternal Goodness;” one stanza from the last of 
which is familiar : — 


[" I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
| LT only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 
But from politics and war Whittier turned gladly to 
sing the homely life of the New England country- 
side. His rural ballads and idyls are as genuinely 
American as anything that our poets have written, 
and have been recommended as such to English work- 
ingmen by Whittier’s co-religionist, John Bright. 
The most popular of these is probably ‘* Maud Mul- 
ler,’ whose closing couplet has passed into proverb. 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride” is also very current. Bet- 
ter than either of them, as poetry, is “Telling the 
Bees.” But Whittier’s masterpiece in work of a de- 


scriptive and reminiscent kind is. “Snow Bound,” 
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1866, a New England fireside idyl which in its truth- 
fulness recalls the ‘‘ Winter Evening ” of Cowper’s 
“Task” and Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” but 
in sweetness and animation is superior to either of 
them. Although in some things a Puritan of the 
Puritans, Whittier has never forgotten that he is also 
a Friend, and several of his ballads and songs have 
been upon the subject of the early Quaker persecu- 
tions in Massachusetts. The most impressive of these 
is ** Cassandra Southwick.” The latest of them, the 
“King’s Missive,” originally contributed to the “ Me- 
morial History of Boston” in 1880, and reprinted 
the next year in a volume with other poems, has been 
the occasion of a rather lively controversy. The 
‘“ Bridal of Pennacook,” 1848, and the “ Tent on the 
Beach,” 1867, which contains some of his best work, 
were series of ballads told by different narrators, after 
the fashion of Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” As an artist in verse Whittier is strong and 
fervid, rather than delicate or rich. He uses only a 
few metrical forms— by preference the eight-syllabled 
rhyming couplet — 
“Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay,” ete. — 

and the emphatic tramp of this measure becomes very 
monotonous, as do some of Whittier’s mannerisms ; 
which proceed, however, never from affectation but 
from a lack of study and variety, and so, no doubt, in 
part from the want of that academic culture and 
thorough technical equipment which Lowell and 
Longfellow enjoyed. Though his poems are not in 
dialect, like Lowell’s “‘ Biglow Papers,” he knows how 
to make an artistic use of homely provincial words, 
such as “chore,” which gave his idyls of the hearth 
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and the barnyard a genuine Doric cast. Whittier’s 
prose is inferior to his verse. The fluency which was 
a besetting sin of his poetry when released from the 
fetters of rhyme and metre ran into wordiness. His 
prose writings were partly contributions to the slavery 
controversy, partly biographical sketches of English 
and American reformers, and partly studies of the 
scenery and folk-lore of the Merrimack Valley. Those 
of most literary interest were the ‘‘ Supernaturalism of 
New England,” 1847, and some of the papers in “ Lit- 
erary Recreations and Miscellanies,” 1854. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 1804-1864. 


Significant acts in the Life of Hawthorne. 


Early Life in Salem, Massachusetts. 

Tutelage under Joseph Worcester (Author of the 
Dictionary). 31811-1818, 

Education at Bowdoin College. 1821-1825. 

Failure of Early Publications. 

Life in Lenox and Concord. 1842-1851, 1860-1864. 

Custom-House Life. 1846-1849. 

Publication of the Scarlet Letter. 1850. 

Consulship at Liverpool. 1853-1857. 

Life in Italy. 1858. 

Attitude during the Civil War. 


Biographical Writings. 


Hawthorne. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Atlantic Monthly. 
July, 1864. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. (lllustrated.) By R. H. Stoddard. 
Harper’s Magazine. October, 1872. 
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Yesterdays with Authors. (Hawthorne.) By James T. Fields. 
1876. 

A Study of Hawthorne. By George P. Lathrop. 1876. 

Home Life of the Brook Farm Association. Atlantic 
Monthly. October and,November, 1878. 

Hawthorne. - By Henry James. English Men of Letters 
Series. 1880. 

Hawthorne and his Friends. By George H. Holden. 
Harper’s Magazine. July, 1881. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 
1885. 


Sketches from Hawthorne which eontribute to his own 
Biography. ; 


The Gentle Boy. 

The Seven Vagabonds. 

Little Annie’s Ramble. 
Preface to Snow Image. 

The Devil in Manuscript. 
Prologue to the Scarlet Letter. 


A Group of Hawthorne’s Friends. 


Horatio Bridge. Edwin P. Whipple. 
Franklin Pierce. James Hillard. 
William B. Pike. Henry W. Longfellow. 
Ellery Channing. Colonel Hibbard. 

A. Bronson Alcott. ~ George Ticknor. 
Henry Thoreau. Hermann Melville. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. J. L. Motley. 

James T. Fields. Oliver W. Holmes. 


Charles Sumner. James Freeman Clarke. 
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Selections from Hawthorne’s Tales and Sketches. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND HISTORY. 


The Grey Champion. 

The Maypole of Merrymount. 
Legends of the Province House. 
Old News. 

Old Ticonderoga. 

My Kinsman— Mayor Molineux. 
Endicott and the Red Cross. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


The Snow Flakes. 

‘ Footprints on the Seashore. 
Birds and Bird Voices. 
Night Sketches. 


ALLEGORICAL TALES, 


A Rill from the Town Pump. 
The Great Carbuncle. 

The Sister Years. 

The Snow Image. 

The Great Stone Face. 
Rappaccini’s Daughter. 

The Artist of the Beautiful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wakefield. 

The Minister’s Black Veil. 
Chippings with a Chisel. ’ 
Young Goodman Brown. 

Roger Malvin’s Burial. 
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Four Most Celebrated Romances. 
Scarlet Letter. 
The House of Seven Gables. 
The Blithedale Romance. 
The Marble Faun. 


Number of Romances by Hawthorne, finished and un- 
finished, nine. 


Nore.—The Marble Faun was published in London under the 
title of Transformation. 


Classics for Children. 
The Wonder Book. Tanglewood Tales. 


Works which were the Result of Hawthorne’s Travels. 


Our Old Home. 
French, Italian, and American Note Books. 


The Marble Faun. 


Selected Books of Reference on Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
his Works. 


Twice Told Tales. By H. W. Longfellow. North American 
Review. July, 1837. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. By S. W. S. Dutton. New Eng- 
lander. January, 1847. 

A Fable for the Critics. (Hawthorne.) By James Russell 
Lowell. 1848. 

Literati. Hawthorne.) By Edgar Allen Poe. 1850. 

Scarlet Letter. By A. W. Abbott. North American Review. 
July, 1850. ; 

Recollections of a Literary Life. (American Prose Writer.) 

>» By M.R. Mitford. 1852. 

Mental Portraits. (Hawthorne.) By H.T. Tuckerman. 1853. 
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House of Seven Gables and Blithedale Romance. By A. 
P. Peabody. North American Review. . January, 1853. 
American Authorship. No. III. (Nathaniel Hawthorne.) 

Littell’s Living Age. July 16, 1853. 

Illustrations of Genius. (The Scarlet Letter.) By Henry 
Giles. 1854. 

Brief Biographies. (Hawthorne.) By Samuel Smiles. 1860. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. By E. P. Whipple. Atlantic 
Monthly. May, 1860. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s Transformation. North British Review. 
August-November, 1860. 

The Blithedale Romance. (From the New Monthly Maga- 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE. 


One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cot- 
tage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They had 
but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be 
seen, though miles away, with the sunshine brighten- 
ing all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face ? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained many 
thousand inhabitants. Some of these good people 
dwelt in log-huts, with the black forest all around 
them, on the steep and difficult hill-sides. Others had 
their homes in comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated 
the rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of 
the valley. Others, again, were congregated into pop- 
ulous villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, 
tumbling down from its birthplace in the upper moun- 
tain region, had been caught and tamed by human cun- 
ning, and compelled to turn the machinery of cotton- 
factories. The inhabitants of this valley, in short, 
were numerous, and of many modes of life. But all 
of them, grown people and children, had a kind of 
familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some 
possessed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural 
phenomenon more perfectly than many of their neigh- 
bors. an ; 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature 
in her mood of niajestic playfulness, formed on the 
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perpendicular side of a mountain by some immense 
rocks, which had been thrown together in such a posi- 
tion as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely to 
~ resemble the features of the hunian countenance. It 
seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculp- 
tured his own likeness on the precipice. There was 
the broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in 
height ; the nose, with its long bridge; and the vast 
lips, which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the val- 
ley to the other. True it is, that if the spectator ap- 
proached too near, he lost the outline of the gigantic 
visage, and could discern only a heap of ponderous and 
gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon another. 
Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous features 
would again be seen; and the farther he withdrew 
from them, the more like a human face, with all its 
original divinity intact, did they appear; until, as it 
grew dim in the distance, with the clouds and glorified 
vapor of the mountains clustering about it, the Great 
Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the ex- 
pression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for more. It was an 
education only to look at it. According to the belief 
of many people, the valley owed much of its fertility 
to this benign aspect that was continually beaming 
over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its ten- 
derness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little 
boy sat at their cottage-door, gazing at the Great Stone 
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Face, and talking about it. The child’s name was 
Ernest. 

“« Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage smiled 
on him, “I wish that it could speak, for it looks so 
very kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If 
IT were to see a man with such a face, I should love 
him dearly.” 

“ Tf an old prophecy should come to pass,” answered 
his mother, ‘‘ we may see a man, some time or other, 
with exactly such a face as that.” 

“What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?” 
‘eagerly inquired Ernest. “ Pray tell me all about 
16). 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her, when she herself was younger than 
little Ernest; a story, not of things that were past, 
but of what was yet to come ; a story, nevertheless, so 
very old, that even the Indians, who formerly inhab- 
ited this valley, had heard it. from their forefathers, to 
whom, as they affirmed, it had been murmured by the © 
mountain streams, and whispered by the wind among 
the tree-tops. The purport was, that, at some future 
day, a child should be born hereabouts, who was des- 
tined to become the greatest and noblest personage of 
his time, and whose countenance, in manhood, should 
bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. 
Not a few old-fashioned people, and young ones like- 
wise, in the ardor of their hopes, still cherished an 
enduring faith in this old prophecy. But others, who 
had seen more of the world, had watched and waited 
till they were weary, and had beheld no man with such 
a face, nor any man that proved to be much greater or 
nobler than his neighbors, concluded it to be nothing 
but an idle tale. At all events, the great man of the 
prophecy had not yet appeared. 
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“O mother, dear mother!” cried Ernest, clapping 
his hands above his head, “ I do hope ps I shall live 
to see him!” 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful 
woman, and felt that it was wisest not to discourage 
the generous hopes of her little boy. So she only said 
to him, ‘“‘ Perhaps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother 
told him. It was always in his mind, whenever he 
looked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent his 
childhood in the log-cottage where he was born, and 
was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many 
things, assisting her much with his little hands, and 
_ more with his loving heart. In this manner, from a 
happy yet often pensive child, he grew up to be a 
mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with 
labor in the fields, but with more intelligence bright- 
ening his aspect than is seen in many lads who have 
been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had 
no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face be- 
came one to him. When the toil of the day was over, 
he would gaze at it for hours, until he began to im- 
agine that those vast features recognized him, and 
gave him a smile of kindness and encouragement, re- 
sponsive to his own look of veneration. We must not 
take upon us to affirm that this was a mistake, al- 
though the Face may have looked no more kindly at 
Ernest than at all the world besides. But the secret 
was that the boy’s tender and confiding simplicity 
discerned what other people could not see; and thus 
the love, which was meant for all, became his peculiar 
portion. 

About this time there went a rumor throughout the 
valley, that the great man, foretold from ages long 
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ago, who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face, had appeared. at last. It seems that, many years 
before, a young man had migrated from the valley and 
settled at a distant seaport, where, after getting to- 
gether a little money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. 
His name — but I could never learn whether it was 
his real one, or a nickname that had grown out of his 
habits and success in life — was Gathergold. Being 
shrewd and active, and endowed by Providence with 
that inscrutable faculty which develops itself in what 
the world calls luck, he became an exceedingly rich 
merchant, and owner of a whole fleet of bulky-bot- 
tomed ships. All the countries of the globe appeared 
to join hands for the mere purpose of adding heap af- 
ter heap to the mountainous accumulation of this one 
man’s wealth. The cald regions of the north, almost 
within the gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, 
sent him their tribute in the shape of furs; hot Af- 
rica sifted for him the golden sands of her rivers, 
and gathered up the ivory tusks of her great elephants 
out of the forests; the East came bringing him the 
rich shawls, and spices, and teas, and the effulgence 
of diamonds, and the gleaming purity of large pearls. 
The ocean, not to be behindhand with the earth, 
yielded up her mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold 
might sell their oil, and make a profit on it. Be the 
original commodity what it might, it was gold within 
his grasp. It might be said of him, as of Midas in 
the fable, that whatever he touched with his finger im- 
mediately glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed 
at once into sterling metal, or, which suited him still 
better, into piles of com. And, when Mr. Gathergold 
had become so very rich that it would have taken him 
a hundred years only to count his wealth, he bethought 
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himself of his native valley, and resolved to go back 
thither, and end his days where he was born. With 
this purpose in view, he sent a skilful architect to 
build him such a palace as should be fit for a man of 
his vast wealth to live in. 

: As I have said above, it had already been rumored 
in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to 
be the prophetic personage so long and vainly looked 
for, and that his visage was the perfect and undeniable 
similitude of the Great Stone Face. People were the 
more ready to believe that this must needs be the fact, 
when they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if 
by enchantment, on the site of his father’s old weather- 
beaten farm-house. The exterior was of marble, so 
dazzlingly white that it seemed as though the whole 
structure might melt away in the sunshine, like those 
humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in his young 
play-days, before his fingers were gifted with the touch 
of transmutation, had been accustomed to build of 
snow. It had a richly ornamented portico, supported 
‘by tall pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded 
with silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated 
wood that had been brought from beyond the sea. 
The windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each 
stately apartment, were composed, respectively, of but 
one enormous pane of glass, so transparently pure that 
it was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 
atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to 
see the interior of this palace; but it was reported, 
and with good semblance of truth, to be far more gor- 
geous than the outside, insomuch that whatever was 
iron or brass in other houses was silver or gold in 
this; and Mr. Gathergold’s bedchamber, especially, 
made such a glittering appearance that no ordinary 
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man would have been able to close his eyes there. But, 
on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured 
to wealth, that perhaps he could not have closed his 
eyes unless where the gleam of it was certain to find 
its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished ; next came 
the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; then, a 
whole troop of black and white servants, the harbin- 
gers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own majestic pcr- 
son, was expected to arrive at sunset. Our friend 
Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply stirred by the 
idea that the great man, the noble man, the man of 
prophecy, after so many ages of delay, was at length 
to be made manifest to his native valley. He knew, 
boy as he was, that there were a thousand ways in 
which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, might 
transform himself into an angel of beneficence, and 
assume a control over human affairs as wide and _ be- 
nignant as the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full 
of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to behold 
the living likeness of those wondrous features on the 
mountain-side. While the boy was still gazing up 
the valley, and fancying, as he always did, that the 
Great Stone Face returned his gaze and looked kindly 
at him, the rumbling of wheels was heard, approach- 
ing swiftly along the winding road. 

“Here he comes!” eried a group of people who 
were assembled to witness the arrival. “ Here comes 
the great Mr. Gathergold! ” 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, appeared the physiognomy of the old man, 
with a skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had 
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transmuted it. He had a low forehead, small, sharp 
eyes, puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and 
very thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing . 
them forcibly together. 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face! ” 
shouted the people. “Sure enough, the old prophecy 
is true; and here we have the great man come, at 
last!” 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that here was the likeness which 
they spoke of. By the roadside there chanced to be 
an old beggar-woman and two little beggar-children, 
stragglers from some far-off region, who, as the car- 
riage rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted up 
their doleful voices, most piteously beseeching charity. 
A yellow claw — the very same that had clawed to- 
gether so much wealth — poked itself out of the coach- 
window, and dropt some copper coins upon the ground ; 
so that, though the great man’s name seems to have 
been Gathergold, he might just as suitably have been 
nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an 
earnest shout, and evidently with as much good faith 
as ever, the people bellowed, — 

“‘ He is the very image of the Great Stone Face!” - 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewd- 
ness of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, 
where, amid a gathering mist, gilded by the last sun- 
beams, he could still distinguish those glorious fea- 
tures which had impressed themselves into his soul. 
Their aspect cheered him. What did the benign lips 
seem’ to say ? 

“He will come! Fear not, Ernest; the man will 


come ! ” 
The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy, 
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He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley : 
for they saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, 
save that, when the labor of the day was over, he still 
loved to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the 
Great Stone Face. According to their idea of the 
matter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inas- 
much as Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, 
and neglected no duty for the sake of indulging this 
idle habit. They knew not that the Great Stone 
Face had become a teacher to him, and that the senti- 
ment which was expressed in it would enlarge the 
young man’s heart, and fill it with wider and deeper 
sympathies than other hearts. They knew not that 
thence would come a better wisdom than could be 
learned from books, and a better life than could be 
moulded on the defaced example of other human lives. 
Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts and affec- 
tions which came to him so naturally, in the fields and 
at the fireside, and wherever he communed with him- 
self, were of a higher tone than those which all men 
shared with him. A simple soul,— simple as when 
his mother first taught him the old prophecy, — he 
beheld the marvellous features beaming adown the 
valley, and still wondered that their human counter- 
part was so long in making his appearance. 

By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and 
buried; and the oddest part of the matter was, that 
his wealth, which was the body and spirit of his ex- 
istence, had disappeared before his death, leaving 
nothing of him but a living skeleton, covered over 
with a wrinkled, yellow skin. Since the melting away 
of his gold, it had been very generally conceded that 
there was no such striking resemblance, after all, 
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betwixt the ignoble features of the ruined merchant 
and that majestic face upon the mountain-side. So 
the people ceased to honor him during his lifetime, 
and quietly consigned him to forgetfulness after his 
decease. Once in a while, it is true, his memory was 
brought up in connection with the magnificent palace 
which he had built, and which had long ago been 
turned into a hotel for the accommodation of stran- 
gers, multitudes of whom came, every summer, to visit 
that famous natural curiosity, the Great Stone Face. 
Thus, Mr. Gathergold being discredited and thrown 
into the shade, the man of prophecy was yet to come. 
It so happened that a native-born son of the valley, 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and, 
after a great deal of hard fighting, had now become 
an illustrious commander. Whatever he may be 
called in history, he was known in camps and on the 
battle-field under the nickname of Old Blood -and- 
Thunder. This war-worn veteran, being now infirm 
with age and wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a 
military life, and of the roll of the drum and the 
clangor of the trumpet, that had so long been ringing 
in his ears, had lately signified a purpose of returning 
to his native valley, hoping to find repose where he 
remembered to have left it. The inhabitants, his old 
neighbors and their grown-up children, were resolved 
to welcome the renowned warrior with a salute of can- 
non and a public dinner; and all the more enthusias- 
tically, it being affirmed that now, at last, the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face had actually appeared. An 
aid-de-camp of Old Blood-and-Thunder, travelling 
through the valley, was said to have been struck with 
the resemblance. Moreover the schoolmates and early 
acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, on 
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oath, that, to the best of their recollection, the afore- 
said general had been exceedingly like the majestic 
image, even when a boy, only that the idea had never - 
occurred to them at that period. Greatgtherefore, was 
the excitement throughout the valley; and many peo- 
ple, who had never once thought of glancing at the 
Great Stone Face for years before, now spent their 
time in gazing at it, for the sake of knowing exactly 
how General Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all 
the other people of the valley, left their work, and 
proceeded to the spot where the sylvan banquet was 
prepared. As he approached, the loud voice of the 
Rev. Dr. Battleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing 
on the good things set before them, and on the dis- 
tinguished friend of peace in whose honor they were 
assembled. The tables were arranged in a cleared 
space of the woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, 
except where a vista opened eastward, and afforded a 
distant view of the Great Stone Face. Over the gen- 
eral’s chair, which was a relic from the home of Wash- 
ington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, with the 
laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted by his 
country’s banner, beneath which he had won his victo- 
ries. Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tiptoes, 
in hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated guest; but 
there was a mighty crowd about the tables anxious 
to hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word 
that might fall from the general in reply; and a vol- 
unteer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked ruth- 
lessly with their bayonets at any particularly quiet 
person among the throng. So Ernest, being of an 
unobtrusive character, was thrust quite into the back- 
ground, where he could see no more of Old Blood- 
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and-Thunder’s physiognomy than if it had been still 
blazing on the battle-field. To console himself, he 
turned towards the Great Stone Face, which, like a 
faithful and long-remembered friend, looked back 


and smiled upon him through the vista of the forest. 


Meantime, however, he could overhear the remarks of 
various individuals, who were comparing the features 
of the hero with the face on the distant mountain-side. 

“°T is the same face, to a hair!” cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!” responded 
another. 

“ Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder him- 
self, in a monstrous looking-glass!” cried a third. 
“And why not? He’s the greatest man of this or any 
other age, beyond a doubt.” 

And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which communicated electricity to the crowd, and 
ealled forth a roar from a thousand voices, that went 
reverberating for miles among the mountains, until 
you might have supposed that the Great Stone Face 
had poured its thunder-breath into the ery. All these 
comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served the more 


_ to interest our friend ; nor did he think of questioning 


that now, at length, the mountain-visage had found its 
human counterpart. It is true, Ernest had imagined 
that this long-looked-for personage would appear in 
the character of a man of peace, uttering wisdom, and 
doing good, and making people happy. But, taking 


-an habitual breadth of view, with all his simplicity, 


he contended that Providence should choose its own 
method of blessing mankind. and could conceive that 
this great end might be effected even by a warrior and 
a bloody sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to 
order, matters so. 
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“The general! the general!” was now the cry. 
“Hush! silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder ’s going to 
make a speech.” ‘ 

Even so ; for, the cloth being removed, the general’s 

health had been drunk, amid shouts of applause, and 
he now stood upon his feet to thank the company. 
Ernest saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of 
the crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and em- 
broidered collar upward, beneath the arch of green 
boughs with intertwined laurel, and the banner droop- 
ing as if to shade his brow! And there, too, visible 
in the same glance, through the vista of the forest, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face! And was there, in- 
deed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testified ? 
Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He beheld a 
war-worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of en- 
ergy, and expressive of an iron will; but the gentle 
wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathies, were al- 
together wanting in Old Blood-and-Thunder’s visage ; 
and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed his 
look of stern command, the milder traits would still 
have tempered it. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed Ernest 
to himself, as he made his way out of the throng. 
“And must the world wait longer yet ?” 

The mists had congregated about the distant moun- 
tain-side, and there were seen the grand and awful 
features of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, 
as if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and 
enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and pur- 
ple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly believe but 
that a smile beamed over the whole visage, with a ra- 
diance still brightening, although without motion of 
the lips. It was probably the effect of the western 
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sunshine, melting through the thinly diffused vapors 
that had swept between him and the object that he 
gazed at. But — as it always did — the aspect of his 
marvellous friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had 
never hoped in vain. 
Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if the 
Great Face were whispering him,— “fear not, Er- 
nest; he will come.” 

More years.sped swiftly.and tranquilly away. Er- 
nest still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a 
man of middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he had 
become known among the people. Now, as heretofore, 
he labored for his bread, and was the same simple- 
hearted man that he had always been. But he had 
thought and felt so much, he had given so many of 
_ the best hours of his life to unworldly hopes for some 
great good to mankind, that it seemed as though he 
had been talking with the angels, and had imbibed a 
portion of their wisdom unawares. It was visible in 
the calm and well-considered beneficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide green 
margin all along its course. (Not a day passed by, that 
the world was not the better because this man, hum- 
ble as he was, had lived. He never stepped aside 
from his own path, yet would always reach a blessing 
to his neighbor. Almost involuntarily, too, he had be- 
come a preacher. The pure and high simplicity of 
his thought, which, as one of its manifestations, took 
shape in the good deeds that dropped silently from his 
hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered truths 
that wrought upon and moulded the lives of those who 
heard him. His auditors, it may be, never suspected 
that Ernest, their own neighbor and familiar friend, 
was more than an ordinary man ; least of all did Er. 
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“nest himself suspect it; but, inevitably as the murmur 
of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no 
other human lips had spoken. 

When the people’s minds had had a little time to 
cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge their 
mistake in imagining a similarity between General 
Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent physiognomy and the 
benign visage on the mountain-side. But now, again, 
there were reports and many paragraphs in the news- 
papers, affirming that the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face had appeared upon the broad shoulders of a cer- 
tain eminent statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold 
and Old Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of the 
valley, but had left it in his early days, and taken 
up the trades of law and politics. Instead of the rich 
man’s wealth and the warrior’s sword, he had but a 
tongue, and it was mightier than both together. So 
wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever he might 
choose to say, his auditors had no choice but to be- 
lieve him; wrong looked like right, and right like 
wrong; for when it pleased him, he could make a 
kind of illuminated fog with his mere breath, and ob- 
scure the natural daylight with it. His tongue, indeed, 
was a magic instrument : sometimes it rumbled like the 
thunder ; sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. 
It was the blast of war, — the song of peace; and it 
seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no such 
matter. In good truth, he was a wondrous man; and 
when his tongue had acquired him all other imaginable 
success, — when it had been heard in halls of state, 
and in the courts of princes and potentates, — after it 
had made him known all over the world, even as a 
voice crying from shore to shore, — it finally per- 
suaded his countrymen to select him for the Presi- 
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dency. Before this time, — indeed, as soon as he be- 
gan to grow celebrated, — his admirers had found out 
the resemblance between him and the Great Stone 
Face; and so much were they struck by it, that 
throughout the country this distinguished gentleman 
was known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. The 
phrase was considered as giving a highly favorable as- 
pect to his political prospects; for, as is likewise the 
ease with the Popedom, nobody ever becomes’ Presi- 
dent without taking a name other than his own. 

While his friends were doing their best to make 
him President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set 
out on a visit to the valley where he was born. Of 
ecurse, he had no other object than to shake hands 
with his fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor cared 
about any effect which his progress through the coun- 
try might have upon the election. Magnificent prep- 
arations were made to receive the illustrious states- 
man; a cavalcade of horsemen set forth to meet him 
at the boundary line of the State, and all the people 
left their business and gathered along the wayside to 
see him pass. Among these was Ernest. Though 
more than once disappointed, as we have seen, he had 
such a hopeful and confiding nature, that he was al- 
ways ready to believe in whatever seemed beautiful 
and good. He kept his heart continually open, and 
thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high when 
it should come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, 
' he went forth to behold the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. 

The cavalcade came prancing along the road, with a 
great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
mountain -side was completely hidden from Ernest’s 
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eyes. All the great men of the neighborhood were 
there on horseback; militia officers, in uniform; the 
member of Congress; the sheriff of the county; the 


editors of newspapers; and many a farmer, too, had 


mounted his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his back. It really was a very brilliant spectacle, es- 
pecially as there were numerous banners flaunting over 
the cavaleade, on some of which were gorgeous por- 
traits of the illustrious statesman and the Great Stone 
Face, smiling familiarly at one another, like two broth- 
ers. If the pictures were to be trusted, the mutual re- 
semblance, it must be confessed, was marvellous. We 
must not forget to mention that there was a band of 
music, which made the echoes of the mountains ring 
and reverberate with the loud triumph of its strains; so 
that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke out among 
all the heights and hollows, as if every nook of his 
native valley had found a voice, to welcome the dis- 
tinguished guest. But the grandest effect was when 
the far-off mountain precipice flung back the music ; 
for then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to be 
swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment 
that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up their 
hats and shouting, with enthusiasm so contagious that 
the heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw 
up his hat, and shouted, as loudly as the loudest, 
“Huzza for the great man! Huzza for Old Stony 
Phiz!” But as yet he had not seen him. 

“‘ Here he is, now!” cried those who stood near Er- 
nest. “There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if 
they are not as like as two twin-brothers! ” 

In the midst of all this gallant array came an open 
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barouche, drawn by four white horses ; and in the ba- 
rouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the illus- 
trious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 

“ Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors to him, 
** the Great Stone Face has met its match at last! ” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of 
the countenance which was bowing and smiling from 

the barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a re- 
semblance between it and the old familiar face upon 
the mountain-side. The brow, with its massive depth 
and loftiness, and all the other features, indeed, were 
boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more 
than heroic, of a Titanic model. But the sublimity 
and stateliness, the grand expression of a divine sym- 
pathy, that illuminated the mountain visage and ethe- 
realized its ponderous granite substance into spirit, 
might here be sought in vain. Something had been 
originally left out, or had departed. And therefore 
the marvellously gifted statesman had always a weary 
gloom in the deep caverns of his eyes, as of a child 
that has outgrown its playthings or a man of mighty 
faculties and little aims, whose life, with all its high 
performances, was vague and empty, because no high 
purpose had endowed it with reality. 

Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbow into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

“Confess ! confess! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Mountain? ” 

“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “I see little or no like- 
ness.” 

“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face!” answered his neighbor; and again he set up 
a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost 
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despondent : for this was the saddest of his disap- 
pointments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled 
the prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, 
the cavaleade, the banners, the music, and the ba- 
rouches swept past him, with the vociferous crowd 
in the rear, leaving the dust to settle down, and the 
Great Stone Face to be revealed again, with the 
grandeur that it had worn for untold centuries. 

‘Tio, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips seemed 
to say. ‘1 have waited longer than thou, and am not 
yet weary. Fear not; the man will come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their haste 
on one another's heels. And now they began to bring 
white hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest ; 
they made reverend wrinkles across his forehead, and 
furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged man. But 

/ notin vain had he grown old: more than the white 
hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in his mind ; 
his wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time 
had graved, and in which he had written legends of 
wisdom that had been tested by the tenor of a life. 

/ And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, 
"undesired, had come the fame which so many seek, and 
made him known in the great world, beyond the limits 

of the valley in which he had dwelt so quietly. Col- 
lege professors, and even the active men of cities, came 
from far to see and converse with Ernest; for the re- 
port had gone abroad that this simple husbandman 
had ideas unlike those of other men, not gained from 

_ books, but of a higher tone, — a tranquil and familiar 
majesty, as if he had been talking with the angels as 

his daily friends. Whether it were sage, statesman, 

or philanthropist, Ernest received these. visitors with 

the gentle sincerity that had characterized him from 
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boyhood, and spoke freely with them of whatever came > 
uppermost, or lay deepest in his heart or their own. 
While they talked together, his face would kindle, un- 
awares, and shine upon them, as with a mild evening 
light. Pensive with the fulness of such discourse, his 
guests took leave and went their way ; and passing up 
the valley, paused to look at the Great Stone Face, 
imagining that they had seen its likeness in a human 
countenance, but could not remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and growing 
old, a bountiful Providence had granted a new poet to 
this earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, 
but had spent the greater part of his life at a distance 
from that romantic region, pouring out his sweet 
music amid the bustle and din of cities. Often, how- 
ever, did the mountains which had been familiar to 
~ him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks into the 
clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither was the 
Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had cele- 
brated it in an ode, which was grand enough to have~ 
been uttered by its own majestic lips. This man of 
genius, we may say, had come down from heaven with 
wonderful endowments. If he sang of a mountain, 
the eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier grandeur 
reposing on its breast, or soaring to its summit, than 
had before been seen there. If his theme were a lovely 
lake, a celestial smile had now been thrown over it, 
to gleam forever on its surface. If it were the vast 
old sea, even the deep immensity of its dread bosom 
seemed to swell the higher, as if moved by the emo- 
tions of the song. Thus the world assumed another 
and a better aspect from the hour that the poet blessed 
it with his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed 
him, as the last best touch to his own handiwork, 
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Creation was not finished till the poet came to inter- 
pret, and so complete it. 

The effect was no less high and beautiful, when“ his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The 
man or woman, sordid with the common dust of life, 
who crossed his daily path, and the little child who 
played in it, were glorified if he beheld them in his 
- mood of poetic faith. He showed the golden links of 
the great chain that intertwined them with an angelic 
kindred ; he brought out the hidden traits of a celes- 
tial birth that made them worthy of such kin. Some, 
indeed, there were, who thought to show the soundness 
of their judgment by affirming that all the beauty and 
dignity of the natural world existed only in the poet’s 
fancy. Let such men speak for themselves, who un- 
doubtedly appear to have been spawned forth by Na- 
ture with a contemptuous bitterness; she having plas- 
tered them up out of her refuse stuff, after all the swine 
were made. As respects all things else, the poet’s 
ideal was the truest truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. 
He read them after his customary toil, seated on the 
bench before his cottage-door, where for such a length 
of time he had filled his repose with thought, by gaz- 
ing at the Great Stone Face. And now as he read 
stanzas that caused the soul to thrill within him, he 
lifted his eyes to the vast countenance beaming on him 
so benignantly. 

“O majestic friend,” he murmured, addressing the 
Great Stone Face, “is not this man worthy to resem- 
ble thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt 
so far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had 
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meditated much upon his character, until he deemed 
nothing so desirable as to meet this man, whose un- 
taught wisdom walked hand in hand with the noble 
simplicity of his life. One summer morning, there- 
fore, he took passage by the railroad, and, in the de- 
cline of the afternoon, alighted from the cars at no 
great distance from Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, 
which had formerly been the palace of Mr. Gather- 
gold, was close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet- 
bag on his arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, 
and was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

‘Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you give a 
traveller a night’s lodging ?” 

“ Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he added, 
smiling, ‘“‘ Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 
look so hospitably at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held 
intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, but never 
before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and feel- 
ings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance 
of them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed \ 
to have wrought with him at his labor in the fields; 
angels seemed to have sat with him by the fireside ; 
and, dwelling with angels as friend with friends, he 
had imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued 
it with the sweet and lowly charm of household words. —__ 
So thought the poet. And Ernest, on the other hand, 
was moved and agitated by the living images which 
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the poet flung out, of his mind, and which peopled all 
the air about the cottage-door with shapes of beauty, 
both gay and pensive. The sympathies of these two 
men instructed them with a profounder sense than either 
could have’attained alone. Their minds accorded into 
one strain, and made delightful music which neither 
of them could have claimed as all his own, nor dis- 
tinguished his own share from the other’s. They led 
one another, as it were, into a high pavilion of their 
thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so dim, that they 
had never entered it before, and so beautiful that they 
desired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that 
the Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen 
too. He gazed earnestly into the poet’s glowing eyes. 

“Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?” he 
said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest 
had been reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. ‘“ You know 
me, then, — for I wrote them.” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the voet’s features ; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face; then back, with an uncertain as- 
pect, to his guest. But his countenance fell; he shook 
his head, and sighed. 

‘“‘ Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 

““ Because,” replied Ernest, “ all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, when I 
read these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in 
you.” 

‘“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smiling, 
“to find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 
And you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gather- 
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gold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony 
Phiz. Yes Ernest, it is my doom. You must add my 
name to the illustrious three, and record another fail- 
ure of your hopes. For— in shame and sadness do I 
speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy to be typified by 
yonder benign and majestic image.” 

“ And why?” asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. ‘“ Are not those thoughts divine ?” 

“They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied the 
poet. ‘“ You can hear in them the far-off echo of a 
heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not cor- 
responded with my thought. Ihave had grand dreams, 
but they have been only dreams, because I have lived 
—and that, too, by my own choice — among poor and 


ae 


mean realities. Sometimes even — shall I dare to say — 


it ?— I lack faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the 
goodness, which my own works are said to have made 
more evident in nature and in human life. Why, then, 
pure seeker of the good and true, shouldst thou hope 
to find me, in yonder image of the divine?” 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of 
the neighboring inhabitants in the open air. He and 
the poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they 
went along, proceeded to the spot. It was a small 
nook among the hills, with a gray precipice behind, 
the stern front of which was relieved by the pleasant 
foliage of many creeping plants that made a tapestry 
for the naked rock, by hanging their festoons from all 
its rugged angles. At a small elevation above the 
ground, set in a rich framework of verdure, there ap- 
peared a niche, spacious enough to admit a human 
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figure, with freedom for such gestures as spontaneously 
accompany earnest thought and genuine emotion. Into 
this natural pulpit Ernest ascended, and threw a look 
of familiar kindness around upon his audience. They 
stood, or sat, or reclined upon the grass, as seemed 
good to each, with the departing sunshine falling ob- 
“quely over them, and mingling its subdued cheerful- 
ness with the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, 
beneath and amid the boughs of which the golden rays 
were constrained to pass. In another direction was 
seen the Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, com- 
bined with the same solemnity, in its benignant as- 
pect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what 
was in his heart and mind. His words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts; and his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmo- 
nized with the life which he had always lived. It was 
not mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were 
the words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy 
love was melted into them. Pearls, pure’and rich, had 
been dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, 
as he listened, felt that the being and character of 
Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever — 
written. His eyes glistening with tears, he gazed rev- 
erentially at the venerable man, and said within him- 
self that never was there an aspect so worthy of a 
prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, thoughtful 
countenance, with the glory of white hair diffused 
about it. At a distance, but distinctly to be seen, 
high up in the golden light of the setting sun, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around 
it, like the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. 
Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace the 
world. 
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At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
grandeur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, 
that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his 
arms aloft, and shouted, — _ 

“Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness 
of the Great Stone Face!” 
— Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to 
say, took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than him- 
self would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the GREAT STONE Face, 


RAPPACCINI’S DAUGHTER. 
[FROM THE WRITINGS OF AUBEPINE. | 


We do not remember to have seen any translated 
specimens of the productions of M. de PAubépine —a 
fact the less to be wondered at, as his very name is 
unknown to many of his own countrymen as well as 
to the student of foreign literature. As a writer, he 
seems to occupy an unfortunate position between the 
Transcendentalists (who, under one name or another, 
have their share in all the current literature of the 
world) and the great body of pen-and-ink men who 
address the intellect and sympathies of the multitude. 
If not too refined, at all events too remote, too shad- 
owy, and unsubstantial in his modes of development 
to suit the taste of the latter class, and yet too popular 
to satisfy the spiritual or metaphysical requisitions of 
the former, he must necessarily find himself without 
an audience, except here and there an individual or 
possibly an isolated clique. His writings, to do them 
justice, are not altogether destitute of fancy and orig- 
inality; they might have won him greater reputation 
but for an inveterate love of allegory, which is apt to 
invest his plots and characters with the aspect of scen- 
ery and people in the clouds, and to steal away the 
human warmth out of his conceptions. His fictions 
are sometimes historical, sometimes of the present day, 
and sometimes, so far as can be discovered, have little 
or no reference either to time or space. In any case, 
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he generally contents himself with a very slight em- 
broidery of outward manners,— the faintest possible 
counterfeit of real life, —and endeavors to create an 
interest by some less obvious peculiarity of the sub- 
ject. Occasionally a breath of Nature, a raindrop of 
pathos and tenderness, or a gleam of humor, will find 
its way into the midst of his fantastic imagery, and 
make us feel as if, after all, we were yet within the 
limits of our native earth. We will only add to this 
very cursory notice that M. de ?Aubépine’s produc- 
tions, if the reader chance to take them in precisely 
the proper point of view, may amuse a leisure hour as 
well as those of a brighter man; if otherwise, they 
ean hardly fail to look excessively like nonsense. 

Our author is voluminous; he continues to write 
and publish with as much praiseworthy and indefati- 
gable prolixity as if his efforts were crowned with the 
brilliant success that so justly attends those of Eugene 
Sue. His first appearance was by a collection of sto- 
ries in a long series of volumes entitled “Contes deux 
fois racontées.” The titles of some of his more recent 
works (we quote from memory) are as follows: “ Le 
Voyage Céleste a Chemin de Fer,” 3 tom., 1838; ‘Le 
nouveau Pére Adam et la nouvelle Mére Eve,” 2 tom., 
1839; “Roderic; ou le Serpent a Vestomac,” 2 tom., 
1840; “Le Culte du Feu,” a folio volume of ponder- 
ous research into the religion and ritual of the old 
Persian Ghebers, published in 1841; “ La Soirée du 
Chateau en Espagne,” 1 tom., 8vo, 1842; and “ L’Ar- 
tiste du Beau; ou le Papillon Mécanique,” 5 tom., 
4to, 1843. Our somewhat wearisome perusal of this 
startling catalogue of volumes has left behind it a cer- 
tain personal affection and sympathy, though by no 
means admiration, for M. de lAubépine; and we 
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would fain do the little in our power towards introduc- 
ing him favorably to the American public. The ensu- 
ing tale is a translation of his “ Beatrice; ou la Belle 
Empoisonneuse,” recently published in “La Revue 
Anti-Aristocratique.” This journal, edited by the 
Comte de Bearhaven, has for some years past led the 
defence of liberal principles and popular rights with a 
faithfulness and ability worthy of all praise. 


A young man, named Giovanni Guasconti, came, 
very long ago, from the more southern region of Italy, 
to pursue his studies at the University of Padua. Gio- 
vanni, who had but a scanty supply of gold ducats in 
his pocket, took lodgings in a high and gloomy cham- 
ber of an old edifice which looked not unworthy to 
have been the palace of a Paduan noble, and which, 
in fact, exhibited over its entrance the armorial 
bearings of a family long since extinct. The young 
stranger, who was not unstudied in the great poem of 
his country, recollected that one of the ancestors of 
this family, and perhaps an occupant of this very 
mansion, had been pictured by Dante as a partaker of 
the immortal agonies of his Inferno. These reminis- 
cences and associations, together with the tendency to 
heartbreak natural to a young man for the first time 
out of his native sphere, caused Giovanni to sigh heay- 
ily as he looked around the desolate and ill-furnished 
apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor!” cried old Dame Lisabetta, 
who, won by the youth’s remarkable beauty of person, 
was kindly endeavoring to give the chamber a habita- 
ble air, “‘ what a sigh was that to come out of a young 
man’s heart! Do you find this old mansion gloomy ? 
For the love of Heaven, then, put your head out of 
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the window, and you will see as bright sunshine as you 
have left in Naples.” 

-Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman ad- 
vised, but could not quite agree with her that the Pad. 
uan sunshine was as cheerful as that of southern Italy. 
Such as it was, however, it fell upon a garden beneath 
the window and expended its fostering influences on a 
variety of plants, which seemed to have been cultivated 
with exceeding care. 

“Does this garden belong to the house?” asked 
Giovanni. 

“Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were fruitful of 
better pot herbs than any that grow there now,” an- 
swered old Lisabetta. “No; that garden is cultivated 
by the own hands of Signor Giacomo Rappaccini, the 
famous doctor, who, I warrant him, has been heard of 
as far as Naples. It is said that he distils these plants 
into medicines that are as potent as a charm. Often- 
times you may see the signor doctor at work, and per- 
chance the signora, his daughter, too, gathering the 
strange flowers that grow in the garden.” 

The old woman had now done what she could for 
the aspect of the chamber; and, commending the 
young man to the protection of the saints, took her 
departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation than to 
look down into the garden beneath his window. From 
its appearance, he judged it to be one of those botanic 
gardens which were of earlier date in Padua than else- 
where in Italy or in the world. Or, not improba- 
bly, it might once have been the pleasure-place of an 
opulent family; for there was the ruin of a marble 
fountain in the centre, sculptured with rare art, but so 
wofully shattered that it was impossible to trace the 
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original design from the chaos of remaining frag- 
ments. The water, however, continued to gush and 
sparkle into the sunbeams as cheerfully as ever. A 
little gurgling sound ascended to the young man’s 
window, and made him feel as if the fountain were an 
immortal spirit that sung its song unceasingly and 
without heeding the vicissitudes around it, while one 
century imbodied it in marble and another scattered 
the perishable garniture on the soil. All about the 
pool into which the water subsided grew various 
plants, that seemed to require a plentiful supply of 
moisture for the nourishment of gigantic leaves, and, 
in some instances, flowers gorgeously magnificent. 
There was one shrub in particular, set in a marble 
vase in the midst of the pool, that bore a profusion of 
purple blossoms, each of which had the lustre and 
richness of a gem; and the whole.together made a 
show so resplendent that it seemed enough to illu- 
minate the garden, even had there been no sunshine. 
Every portion of the soil was peopled with plants and 
herbs, which, if less beautiful, still bore tokens of as- 
siduous care, as if all had their individual virtues, 
known to the scientific mind that fostered them. 
Some were placed in urns, rich with old carving, and 
others in common garden pots; some crept serpent- 
like along the ground or climbed on high, using what- 
ever means of ascent was offered them. One plant 
had, wreathed itself round a statue of Vertumnus, 
which was thus quite veiled and shrouded in a dra- 
pery of hanging foliage, so happily arranged that it 
might have served a sculptor for a study. : 

While Giovanni stood at the window he heard a 
rustling behind a screen of leaves, and became aware 
that a person was at work in the garden. His figure 
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soon emerged into view, and showed itself to be that 
of no common laborer, but a tall, emaciated, sallow, 
and sickly-looking man, dressed in a scholar’s garb of 
black. He was beyond the middle term of life, with 
gray hair, a thin, gray beard, and a face singularly 
marked with intellect and cultivation, but which could 
never, even in his more youthful days, have expressed 
much warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which this 
scientific gardener examined every shrub which grew 
in his path: it seemed as if he was looking into their 
inmost nature, making observations in regard to their 
creative essence, and discovering why one leaf grew in 
this shape and another in that, and wherefore such 
and such flowers differed among themselves in hue 
and perfume. Nevertheless, in spite of this deep in- 
telligence on his part, there was no approach to inti- 
macy between himself and these vegetable existences. 
On the contrary, he avoided their actual touch or the 
direct inhaling of their odors with a caution that im- 
pressed Giovanni most disagreeably ; for the man’s 
demeanor was that of one walking among malignant 
influences, such as savage beasts, or deadly snakes, or 
evil spirits, which, should he allow them one moment 
of license, would wreak upon him some terrible fatal- 
ity. It was strangely frightful to the young man’s 
imagination to see this air of insecurity in a person 
cultivating a garden, that most simple and innocent of 
human toils, and which had been alike the joy and 
labor of the unfallen parents of the race. Was thie 
garden, then, the Eden of the present world? And 
this man, with such a perception of harm in what his 
own hands caused to grow, —-was he the Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the 
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dead leaves or pruning the too luxuriant growth of the 
shrubs, defended his hands with a pair of thick gloves. 
Nor were these his only armor. When, in his walk 
through the garden, he came to the magnificent plant 
that hung its purple gems beside the marble fountain, 
he placed a kind of mask over his mouth and nostrils, 
as if all this beauty did but conceal a deadlier malice ; 
but, finding his task still too dangerous, he drew back, 
removed the mask, and called loudly, but in the infirm 
voice of a person affected with inward disease, — 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!” 

“Here am I, my father. What would you?” cried 
a rich and youthful voice from the window of the op- 
posite house —a voice as rich as a tropical sunset, and 
which made Giovanni, though he knew not why, think 
of deep hues of purple or crimson and of perfumes 
heavily delectable. ‘ Are you in the garden?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, “and I 
need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured portal 
the figure of a young girl, arrayed with as much rich- 
ness of taste as the most splendid of the flowers, beau- 
tiful as the day, and with a bloom so deep and vivid 
that one shade more would have been too much. She 
looked redundant with life, health, and energy; all of 
which attributes were bound down and compressed, as 
it were, and girdled tensely, in their luxuriance, by 
her virgin zone. Yet Giovanni’s fancy must have 
grown morbid while he looked down into the garden ; 
for the impression which the fair stranger made upon 
him was as if here were another flower, the human 
sister of those vegetable ones, as beautiful as they, 
more beautiful than the richest of them, but still to be 
touched only with Pe glove, nor to be approached with- 
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out a mask. As Beatrice came down the garden path, 
it was observable that she handled and inhaled the 
odor of several of the plants which her father had 
most sedulously avoided. 

‘“‘ Here, Beatrice,” said the latter, “see how many 
needful offices require to be done to our chief treas- 
ure. Yet, shattered as I am, my life might pay the 
_ penalty of approaching it so closely as circumstances 
demand. Henceforth, I fear, this plant must be con- 
signed to your sole charge.” 

“ And gladly will I undertake it,” cried again the 
rich tones of the young lady, as she bent towards the 
magnificent plant and opened her arms as if to em- 
brace it. “Yes, my sister, my splendor, it shall be 
Beatrice’s task to nurse and serve thee ; and thou shalt 
reward her with thy kisses and perfumed breath, which 
to her is as the breath of life.” 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that 
was so strikingly expressed in her words, she busied 
herself with such attentions as the plant seemed to re- 
quire; and Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed his 
eyes and almost doubted whether it were a girl tend- 
ing her favorite flower, or one sister performing the 
duties of affection to another. The scene soon ter- 
minated. Whether Dr. Rappaccini had finished his 
labors in the garden, or that his watchful eye had 
caught the stranger’s face, he now took his daughter’s 
arm and retired. Night was already closing in; op- 
pressive exhalations seemed to proceed from the plants 
and steal upward past the open window; and Gio- 
vanni, closing the lattice, went to his couch and 
dreamed of a rich flower and beautiful girl. Flower 
and maiden were different, and yet the same, and 
fraught with some strange peril in either shape. 


f 
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But there is an influence in the light of morning 
that tends to rectify whatever errors of fancy, or even 
of judgment, we may have incurred during the sun’s 
decline, or among the shadows of the night, or in the 
less wholesome glow of moonshine. Giovanni's first 
movement, on starting from sleep, was to throw open 
the window and gaze down into the garden which his 
dreams had made so fertile of mysteries. He was sur- 
prised and a little ashamed to find how real and mat- 
ter-of-fact an affair it proved to be, in the first rays of 
the sun which gilded the dew-drops that hung upon 
leaf and blossom, and, while giving a brighter beauty 
to each rare flower, brought everything within the 
limits of ordinary experience. The young man re- 
joiced that, in the heart of the barren city, he had the 
privilege of overlooking this spot of lovely and luxu- 
riant vegetation. It would serve, he said to himself, 
as a symbolic language to keep him in communion 
with Nature. Neither the sickly and thoughtworn 
Dr. Giacomo Rappaccini, it is true, nor his brilliant 
daughter, were now visible; so that Giovanni could 
not determine how much of the singularity which he 
attributed to both was due to their own qualities and — 
how much to his wonder-working faney ; but he was 
inclined to take a most rational view of the whole 
matter. 

In the course of the day he paid his respects to 
Signor Pietro Baglioni, professor of medicine in the 
university, a physician of eminent repute, to whom 
Giovanni had brought a letter of introduction. The 
professor was an elderly personage, apparently of 
genial nature, and habits that might almost be called 
jovial. He kept the young man to dinner, and made 


himself very agreeable by the freedom and liveliness of 
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his conversation, especially when warmed by a flask or 
two of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiving that men 
of science, inhabitants of the same city, must needs be 
on familiar terms with one another, took an opportu- 
nity to mention the name of Dr. Rappaccini. But the 
professor did not respond with so much cordiality as 
he had anticipated. 

‘“* T]] would it become a teacher of the divine art of 
medicine,’ said Professor Pietro Baglioni, in answer 
to a question of Giovanni, “to withhold due and well- 
considered praise of a physician so eminently skilled 
as Rappaccini; but, on the other hand, I should an- 
swer it but scantily to my conscience were I to permit 
a worthy youth like yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son 
of an ancient friend, to imbibe erroneous ideas respect- 
ing a man who might hereafter chance to hold your 
life and death in his hands. The truth is, our wor- 
shipful Dr. Rappaccini has as much science as any 
member of the faculty — with perhaps one single ex- 
ception — in Padua, or all Italy ; but there are certain 
grave objections to his professional character.” 

‘¢ And what are they ?” asked the young man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body or 
heart, that he is so inquisitive about physicians?” said 
the professor, with a smile. ‘“ But as for Rappaccini, 
it is said of him —and I, who know the man well, 
can answer for its truth — that he cares infinitely more 
for science than for mankind. His patients are inter- 
esting to him only as subjects for some new experi- 
ment. He would sacrifice human life, his own among 
the rest, or whatever else was dearest to him, for the 
sake of adding so much as a grain of mustard seed to 
the great heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 

“ Methinks he is an awful man indeed,” remarked 
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Guasconti, mentally recalling the cold and purely in- 
tellectual aspect of Rappaccini. ‘And yet, worship- 
ful professor, is it not a noble spirit? Are there 
many men capable of so spiritual a love of science?” 

“God forbid,’ answered the professor, somewhat 
testily ; “at least, unless they take sounder views of 
the healing art than those adopted by Rappaccini. It 
is his theory that all medicinal virtues are comprised 
within those substances which we term vegetable poi- 
sons. These he cultivates with his own hands, and is 
said even to have produced new varieties of poison, 
more horribly deleterious than Nature, without the 
assistance of this learned person, would ever have 
plagued the world withal. That the signor doctor does 
less mischief than might be expected with such danger- 
ous substances is undeniable. Now and then, it must 
be owned, he has effected, or seemed to effect, a mar- 
vellous cure ; but, to tell you my private mind, Signor 
Giovanni, he should receive little credit for such in- 
stances of success, — they being probably the work of 
chance, — but should be held strictly accountable fox 
his failures, which may justly be considered his own 
work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions 
with many grains of allowance had he known that 
there was a professional warfare of long continuance 
between him and Dr. Rappaccini, in which the latter — 
was generally thought to have gained the advantage. 
If the reader be inclined to judge for himself, we re- 
fer him to certain black-letter tracts on both sides, 
preserved in the medical department of the University 
of Padua. 

“T know not, most learned professor,” returned 
Giovanni, after musing on what had been said of Rap- 
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paccini’s exclusive zeal for science, — “I know not how 
dearly this physician may love his art; but surely 
there is one object more dear to him. He has a 
daughter.” 

“Aha!” eried the professor, with a laugh. “So 
now our friend Giovanni’s secret is out. You have 
heard of this daughter, whom all the young men in 
Padua are wild about, though not half a dozen have 
ever had the good hap to see her face. I know little 
of the Signora Beatrice save that Rappaccini is said 
to have instructed her deeply in his science, and that, 
young and beautiful as fame reports her, she is already 
qualified to fill a professor’s chair. Perchance her 
father destines her for mine! Other absurd rumors 
there be, not worth talking about or listening to. So 
now, pignor Giovanni, drink off your glass of lach- 
ryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat heated 
with the wine he had quaffed, pnd which caused his 
brain to swim with strange fantasies in reference to 
Dr. Rappaccini and the beautiful Beatrice. On his 
way, happening to pass by a florist’s, he bought a fresh 
bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself near 
the window, but within the shadow thrown by the 
depth of the wall, so that he could look down into the 
garden with little risk of being discovered. © All be- 
neath his eye was a solitude. The strange plants were 
basking in the sunshine, and now and then nodding 
gently to one another, as if in acknowledgment of 
sympathy and kindred. In the midst, by the shat- 
tered fountain, grew the magnificent shrub, with its 
purple gems clustering all over it; they glowed in the 
air, and gleamed back again out of the depths of the 
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pool, which thus seemed to overflow with colored radi- 
ance from the rich reflection that was steeped in it. 
At first, as we have said, the garden was a solitude. 
Soon, however, —as Giovanni had half hoped, half 
feared, would be the case, —a figure appeared beneath 
the antique sculptured portal, and came down between 
the rows of plants, inhaling their various perfumes as 
if she were one of those beings of old classic fable that 
lived upon sweet odors. On again beholding Beatrice, 
the young man was even startled to perceive how 
much her beauty exceeded his recollection of it; so 
brilliant, so vivid, was its character, that she glowed 
amid the sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered to him- 
self, positively illuminated the more shadowy intervals 
of the garden path. Her face being now more re- 
vealed than on the former occasion, he was struck by 
its expression of simplicity and sweetness, — qualities 
that had not entered into his idea of her character, and 
which made him ask anew what manner of mortal she 
might be. Nor did he fail again to observe, or imag- 
ine, an analogy between the beautiful girl and the gor- 
geous shrub that hung its gemlike flowers over the 
fountain, — a resemblance which Beatrice seemed to 
have indulged a fantastic humor in heightening, both 
by the arrangement of her dress and the selection of 
its hues. | 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms, as 
with a passionate ardor, and drew its branches into an 
Intimate embrace — so intimate that her features were 
hidden in its leafy bosom and her glistening ringlets 
all intermingled with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed Bea- 
trice ; “for I am faint with common air. And give 
me this flower of thine, which I separate with gentlest 
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_ fingers from the stem and place it close beside my 
heart.” ’, 

With these words the beautiful daughter of Rappac- 
_ eini plucked one of the richest blossoms of the shrub, 
and was about to fasten it in her bosom. But now, 
uhless Giovanni’s draughts of wine had bewildered his 
senses, a singular incident occurred. A small orange- 
colored reptile, of the lizard or chameleon species, 
chanced to be creeping along the path, just at the feet 
of Beatrice. It appeared to Giovanni, — but, at the 
distance from which he gazed, he could scarcely have 
seen anything so minute, — it appeared to him, how- 
ever, that a drop or two of moisture from the broken 
stem of the flower descended upon the lizard’s head. 
For an instant the reptile contorted itself violently, 
and then lay motionless in the sunshine. Beatrice ob- 
_ served this remarkable phenomenon, and crossed her- 
~ self, sadly, but without surprise; nor did she there- 
fore hesitate to arrange the fatal flower in her bosom. 
There it blushed, and almost glimmered with the daz- 
zling effect of a precious stone, adding to her dress and 
aspect the one appropriate charm which nothing else 
in the world could have supplied. But Giovanni, out 
of the shadow of his window, bent forward and shrank 
back, and murmured and trembled. : 

“Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said he to 
himself. “ What is this being? Beautiful shall I 
eall her, or inexpressibly terrible ?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, 
approaching closer beneath Giovanni’s window, so that 
he was compelled to thrust his head quite out of its 
concealment in order to gratify the intense and pain 
ful curiosity which she excited. At this moment there 
came a beautiful insect over the garden wall; it had, 
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perhaps, wandered through the city, and found no 
flowers or verdure among those antique haunts of men 
until the heavy perfumes of Dr. Rappaccini’s shrubs 
had lured it from afar. Without alighting on the 
flowers, this winged brightness seemed to be attracted 
by Beatrice, and lingered in the air and fluttered about 
her head. Now, here it could not be but that Giovanni 
Guasconti’s eyes deceived him. Be that as it might, 
he fancied that, while Beatrice was gazing at the insect 
with childish delight, it grew faint and fell at her feet ; 
its bright wings shivered ; it was dead — from no cause 
that he could discern, unless it were the atmosphere of 
her breath. Again Beatrice crossed herself and sighed 
heavily as she bent over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her eyes 
to the window. There she beheld the beautiful head 
of the young man — rather a Grecian than an Italian 
head, with fair, regular features, and a glistening of 
gold among his ringlets —- gazing down upon her like 
« being that hovered in mid air. Scarcely knowing 
what he did, Giovanni threw down the bouquet which 
he had hitherto held in his hand. 

‘“Signora,” said he, ‘there are pure and healthful 


flowers. Wear them for the sake of Giovanni Guas- 
conti.” 


‘“‘ Thanks, signor,” replied Beatrice, with her rich 
voice, that came forth as it were like a gush of music, 
and with a mirthful expression half childish and half 
woman-like. “I accept your gift, and would fain 
recompense it with this precious purple flower ; but if, 
I toss it into the air it will not reach you. So Signor 
Guasconti must even content himself with my thanks.” 
She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then, 


as if inwardly ashamed at having stepped aside from 
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her maidenly reserve to respond to a stranger’s greet- 
ing, passed swiftly homeward through the garden. 
But few as the moments were, it seemed to Giovanni, 
when she was on the point of vanishing beneath the 
sculptured portal, that his beautiful bouquet was al- 
ready beginning to wither in her grasp. It was an 
idle thought ; there could be no possibility of distin- 
guishing a faded flower from a fresh one at so great a 


- distance. 


For many days after_this incident the young man 
avoided the window that looked into Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden, as if something ugly and monstrous would 
have blasted his eyesight had he been betrayed into a 
glance. He felt conscious of having put himself, to 
a certain extent, within the influence of an unintelligi- 
ble power by the communication which he had opened 
with Beatrice. The wisest course would have been, if 
his heart were in any real danger, to quit his lodgings 
and Padua itself at once; the next wiser, to have ac- 
customed himself, as far as possible, to the familiar 
and daylight view of Beatrice —thus bringing her 
rigidly and systematically within the limits of ordinary 
experience. Least of all, while avoiding her sight, 
ought Giovanni to have remained so near this extraor- 
dinary being that the proximity and possibility even 


of intercourse should give a kind of substance and 


reality to the wild vagaries which his imagination ran 
riot continually in producing. Guasconti had not a 
deep heart —or, at all events, its depths were not 
sounded now ; but he had a quick fancy, and an ardent 
southern temperament, which rose every instant to a 
higher fever pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed 
those terrible attributes, that fatal breath, the affinity 
with those so beautiful and deadly flowers which were 
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indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, she had 
at least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his sys- 
tem. It was not love, although her rich beauty was a 
madness to him; nor horror, even while he fancied her 
spirit to be imbued with the same baneful essence that 
seemed to pervade her physical frame ; but a wild off- 
spring of both love and horror that had each parent 
in it, and burned like one and shivered like the other. 
Giovanni knew not what to dread; still less did he 
know what to hope; yet hope and dread kept a con- 
tinual warfare in his breast, alternately vanquishing 
one another and starting up afresh to renew the con- 
test. Blessed are all simple emotions, be they dark or 
bright! It is the lurid intermixture of thetwo that 
produces the illuminating blaze of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever of 
his spirit by a rapid walk through the streets of Padua 
or beyond its gates: his footsteps kept time with the 
throbbings of his brain, so that the walk was apt to 
accelerate itself to a race. One day he found him- 
self arrested; his arm was seized by a portly person- 
age, who had turned back on recognizing the young 
man and expended much breath in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young friend!” cried 
he. “ Have you forgotten me? That might well be 
the case if I were as much altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided ever 
since their first meeting, from a doubt that the pro- 
fessor’s sagacity would look too deeply into his secrets. 
Endeavoring to recover himself, he stared forth wildly 
from his inner world into the outer one and spoke like 
aman in a dream. 

“Yes; I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Pro 
fessor Pietro Baglioni. Now let me pass!” - 
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“Not yet, not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,” 
said the professor, smiling, but at the same time scru- 
tinizing the youth with an earnest glance. “What! 
did I grow up side by side with your father? and 
shall his son pass me like a stranger in these old 
streets of Padua? Stand still, Signor Giovanni ; for 
we must have a word or two before we part.” 

“Speedily, then, most worshipful professor, speed- 
ily,” said Giovanni, with feverish impatience. ‘“ Does 
not your worship see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking there came a man in 
black along the street, stooping and moving feebly like 
a person in inferior health. His face was all over- 
spread with a most sickly and sallow hue, but yet so 
pervaded with an expression of piercing and active in- 
tellect that an observer might easily have overlooked 
the merely physical attributes and have seen only this 
wonderful energy. As he passed, this person ex- 
changed a cold and distant salutation with Baglioni, 
but fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an intentness 
that seemed to bring out whatever was within him 
worthy of notice. Nevertheless, there was a peculiar 
quietness in the look, as if taking merely a specula- 
tive, not a human, interest in the young man. 

“Tt is Dr. Rappaccini!” whispered the professor 
when the stranger had passed. ‘“ Has he ever seen 
your face before ?” 

“ Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, starting at 
the name. 

“He has seen you! he must have seen you!” said 
Baglioni, hastily. “For some purpose or other, this 
man of science is making a study of you. I know 
that look of his! It is the same that coldly illumi- 
nates his face as he bends over a bird, a mouse, or a 
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butterfly, which, in pursuance of some experiment, he 
has killed by the perfume of a flower; a look as deep 

—as Nature itself, but without Nature’s warmth of love. 
Signor Giovanni, I will stake my life upon it, you are 
the subject of one of Rappaccini’s experiments ! ” 

“ Will you make a fool of me?” cried Giovanni, 
passionately. “ That, signor professor, were an un- 
toward experiment.” 

“Patience! patience!” replied the imperturbable 
professor. ‘I tell thee, my poor Giovanni, that Rap- 
paccini has a scientific interest in thee. Thou hast 
fallen into fearful hands! And the Signora Beatrice, 
— what part does she act in this mystery ?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity intol- 
erable, here broke away, and was gone before the pro- 
fessor could again seize his arm. He looked after the 
young man intently and shook his head. 

“This must not be,” said Baglioni to himself. 
“The youth is the son of my old friend, and shall not 
come to any harm from which the arcana of medical 
science can preserve him. Besides, it is too insuffer- 
able an impertinence in Rappaccini, thus to snatch 
the lad out of my own hands, as I may say, and make 
_se of him for his infernal experiments. This daugh- 
ter of his! It shall be looked to. Perchance, most 
learned Rappaccini, I may foil you where you little 
dream of it!” 

Meanwhile Giovanni had pursued a circuitous route, 
and at length found himself at the door of his lodg- 
ings. As he crossed the threshold he was met by old 
Lisabetta, who smirked and smiled, and was evidently 
desirous to attract his attention; vainly, however, as 
the ebullition of his feelings had momentarily subsided 
into a cold and dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full 
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upon the withered face that was puckering itself into 
a smile, but seemed to behold it not. The old dame, 
therefore, laid her grasp upon his cloak. 

“Signor! signor!” whispered she, still with a smile 

over the whole breadth of her visage, so that it looked 
not unlike a grotesque carving in wood, darkened by 
centuries. ‘Listen, signor! There is a private en- 
trance into the garden!” 

“ What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, turning 
quickly about, as if an inanimate thing should start 
into feverish life. ‘“ A private entrance into Dr. Rap- 
paccini’s garden?” 

“ Hush! hush! not so loud!” whispered Lisabetta, 
putting her hand over his mouth. “ Yes; into the 
worshipful doctor’s garden, where you may see all his 
fine shrubbery. Many a young man in Padua would 
give gold to be admitted among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

“Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation with 
Baglioni, crossed his mind, that this interposition of 
old Lisabetta might perchance be connected with the 
intrigue, whatever were its nature, in which the pro- 
fessor seemed to suppose that Dr. Rappaccini was 
involving him. But such a suspicion, though it. dis- 
turbed Giovanni, was inadequate to restrain him. The 
instant that he was aware of the possibility of ap- 
proaching Beatrice, it seemed an absolute necessity of 
his existence to do so. It mattered not whether she 
were angel or demon; he was irrevocably within her 
sphere, and must obey the law that whirled him on- 
ward, in ever-lessening circles, towards a result which 
he did not attempt to foreshadow; and yet, strange to 

_ «say, there came across him a sudden doubt whether 
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this intense interest on his part were not delusory; 
whether it were really of so deep and positive a nature 
as to justify him in now thrusting himself imto an in- 
calculable position ; whether it were not merely the 
fantasy of a young man’s brain, only slightly or not at 
all connected with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, but again 
went on. His withered guide led him along several 
obscure passages, and finally undid a door, through 
which, as it was opened, there came the sight and 
sound of rustling leaves, with the broken sunshine 
glimmering among them. Giovanni stepped forth, 
and, forcing himself through the entanglement of a 
shrub that wreathed its tendrils over the hidden en- 
trance, stood beneath his own window in the open area 
of Dr. Rappaccini’s garden. 

How often is it the case that, when impossibilities 
have come to pass and dreams have condensed their 
misty substance into tangible realities, we find our- 
selves calm, and even coldly self-possessed, amid cir- 
cumstances which it would have been a delirium of 
joy or agony to anticipate! Fate delights to thwart 
us thus. Passion will choose his own time to rush 
upon the scene, and lingers sluggishly behind when an 
appropriate adjustment of events would seem to. sum- 
mon his appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. 
Day after day his pulses had throbbed with feverish 
blood at the improbable idea of an interview with Be- 
atrice, and of standing with her, face to face, in this 
very garden, basking in the Oriental sunshine of her 
beauty, and snatching from her full gaze the mystery 
which he deemed the riddle of his own existence. But 
now there was a singular and untimely equanimity 
within his breast. He threw a glance around the 
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garden to discover if Beatrice or her father were pres- 
ent, and, perceiving that he was alone, began a critical 
observation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied him ; 
their gorgeousness seemed fierce, passionate, and even 
unnatural. There was hardly an individual shrub 
which a wanderer, straying by himself through a for- 
est, would not have been startled to find growing wild, 
as if an unearthly face had glared at him out of the 
thicket. Several also would have shocked a delicate 
instinct by an appearance of artificialness indicating 
that there had been such commixture, and, as it were, 
adultery, of various vegetable species, that the produc- 
tion was no longer of God’s making, but the mon- 
strous offspring of man’s depraved fancy, glowing with 
only an evil mockery of beauty. They were probably 
the result of experiment, which in one or two cases 
had succeeded in mingling plants individually lovely 
into a compound possessing the questionable and omi- 
nous character that distinguished the whole growth of 
the garden. In fine, Giovanni recognized but two or 
three plants in the collection, and those of a kind that 
he well knew to be poisonous. While busy with these 
contemplations he heard the rustling of a silken gar- 
ment, and, turning, beheld Beatrice emerging from 
beneath the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what 
should be his deportment; whether he should apolo- 
eize for his intrusion into the garden, or assume that 
he was there with the privity at least, if not by the de- 
sire, of Dr. Rappaccini or his daughter; but Beatrice’s 
manner placed him at his ease, though leaving him 
still in doubt by what agency he had gained admit- 
tance. She came lightly along the path and met him 
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near the broken fountain. There was surprise in her 
face, but brightened by a simple and kind expression 
of pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,” said Bea- 
trice, with a smile, alluding to the bouquet which he 
had flung her from the window. “It is no marvel, 
therefore, if the sight of my father’s rare collection has 
tempted you to take a nearer view. If he were here, 
he could tell you many strange and interesting facts 
as to the nature and habits of these shrubs; for he 
has spent a lifetime in such studies, and this garden 
is his world.” 

“ And yourself, lady,” observed Giovanni, “ if fame 
says true, — you likewise are deeply .skilled in the vir- 
tues indicated by these rich blossoms and these spicy 
perfumes. Would you deign to be my instructress, I 
should prove an apter scholar than if taught by Sig- 
nor Rappaccini himself.” 

‘Are there such idle rumors?” asked Beatrice, 
‘with the music of a pleasant laugh. ‘“ Do people say 
that I am skilled in my father’s science of plants ? 
What a jest is there! No; though I have grown up 
among these flowers, 1 know no more of them than 
their hues and perfume; and sometimes methinks I 
would fain rid myself of even that small knowledge. 
There are many flowers here, and those not the least 
brillant, that shock and offend me when they meet my 
eye. But pray, signor, do not believe these stories 
about my science. Believe nothing of me save what 
you see with your own eyes.” 

“ And must I believe all that I have seen with my 
own eyes?” asked Giovanni, pointedly, while the ree- 
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signora; you demand too little of me. Bid me be- 
heve nothing save what comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. 
There came a deep flush to her cheek ; but she looked 
full into Giovanni's eyes, and responded to his gaze of 
uneasy suspicion with a queenlike haughtiness. 

“JT do so bid you, signor,” she replied. “ Forget 
whatever you may have fancied in regard to me. If 
true to the outward senses, still it may be false in its 
essence ; but the words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips 
are true from the depths of the heart outward. Those 
you may believe.” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and beamed 
upon Giovanni's consciousness like the light of truth 
itself ; but while she spoke there was a fragrance in 
the atmosphere around her, rich and delightful, though 
evanescent, yet which the young man, from an indefin- 
able reluctance, scarcely dared to draw into his lungs. 
It might be the odor of the flowers. Could it be Bea- 
trice’s breath which thus embalmed her words with a 
strange richness, as if by steeping them in her heart ? 
A faintness passed like a shadow over Giovanni and 
flitted away; he seemed to gaze through the beautiful 
girl’s eyes into her transparent soul, and felt no more 
doubt or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s 
manner vanished; she became gay, and appeared to 
ilerive a pure delight from her communion with the 
youth not unlike what the maiden of a lonely island 
might have felt conversing with a voyager from the 
civilized world. Evidently her experience of life had 
been confined within the limits of that garden. _ She 
talked now about matters as simple as the daylight or 
summer clouds, and now asked questions in reference 
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to the city, or Giovanni’s distant home, his friends, his 
mother, and his sisters — questions indicating such se- 
clusion, and such lack of familiarity with modes and 
forms, that Giovanni responded as if to an infant. 
Her spirit gushed out before him like a fresh rill that 
was just catching its first glimpse of the sunlight and, 
wondering at the reflections of earth and sky which 
were flung into its bosom. There came thoughts, too, 
from a deep source, and fantasies of a gemlike brill- 
iancy, as if diamonds and rubies sparkled upward 
among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever and-anon 
there gleamed across the young man’s mind a sense of 
wonder that he should be walking side by side with 
the being who had so wrought upon his imagination, 
whom he had idealized in such hues of terror, in whom 
he had positively witnessed such manifestations of 
dreadful attributes, — that he should be conversing with 
Beatrice like a brother, and should find her so hu- 
man and so maidenlike. But such reflections were 
only momentary ; the effect of her character was too 
real not to make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed through the 
garden, and now, after many turns among: its avenues, 
were come to the shattered fountain, beside which grew 
the magnificent shrub, with its treasury of glowing 
blossoms. A fragrance was diffused from it which 
Giovanni recognized as identical with that which he 
had attributed to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably 
more powerful. As her eyes fell upon it, Giovanni 
beheld her press her hand to her bosom as if her heart 
were throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

“For the first time in my life,” murmured she, ad- 
ilressing the shrub, “ I had forgotten thee.” 

“I remember, signora,” said Giovanni, “ that you 
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once promised to reward me with one of these living 
gems for the bouquet which I had the happy boldness 
to fling to your feet. Permit me now to pluck it as a 
- memorial of this interview.” 

He made a step towards the shrub with extended 
hand; but Beatrice darted forward, uttering a shriek 
that went through his heart like a dagger. She caught 
his hand and drew it back with the whole force of 
her slender figure. Giovanni felt her touch thrilling 
through his fibres. 

“Touch it not!” exclaimed she, in a voice of agony. 
“ Not for thy life! It is fatal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him and van- 
ished beneath the sculptured portal. As Giovanni 
followed her with his eyes, he beheld the emaciated 
figure and pale intelligence of Dr. Rappaccini, who 
had been watching the scene, he knew not how long, 
within the shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber than 
the image of Beatrice came back to his passionate 
musings, invested with all the witchery that had been 
gathering around it ever since his first glimpse of her, 
and now likewise imbued with a tender warmth of 
girlish womanhood. She was human ; her nature was 
endowed with all gentle and feminine qualities ; she was 
worthiest to be worshipped ; she was capable, surely, 
on her part, of the height and heroism of love. Those 
tokens which he had hitherto considered as proofs of a 
frightful peculiarity in her physical and moral system 
were now either forgotten, or, by the subtle sophistry of 
passion transmitted into a golden crown of enchant- 
ment, rendering Beatrice the more admirable by so 
much as she was the more unique. Whatever had 
Jooked ugly was now beautiful; or, if incapable of 
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such a change, it stole away and hid itself among those 
shapeless half ideas which throng the dim region be- 
yond the daylight of our perfect consciousness. Thus 
did he spend the night, nor fell asleep until the dawn 
had begun to awake the slumbering flowers in Dr. 
Rappaccini’s garden, whither Giovanni's dreams doubt- 
less led him. Up rose the sun in his due season, and, 
flinging his beams upon the young man’s eyelids, 
awoke him to a sense of pain. When thoroughly 
aroused, he became sensible of a burning and tingling 
agony in his hand — in his right hand — the very hand 
which Beatrice had grasped in her own when he was 
on the point of plucking one of the gemlike flowers. 
On the back of that hand there was now a purple print 
like that of four small fingers, and the likeness of a 
slender thumb upon his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love,—or even that cun- 
ning semblance of love which flourishes in the imagi- 
nation, but strikes no depth of root into the heart, — 
how stubbornly does it hold its faith until the moment 
comes when it is doomed to vanish into thin mist! 
Giovanni wrapped a handkerchief about his hand and 
wondered what evil thing had stung him, and soon 
forgot his pain in a reverie of Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was in the inevi- 
table course of what we call fate. A third ; a fourth; 
and a meeting with Beatrice in the garden was no 
longer an incident in Giovanni’s daily life, but the 
whole space in which he might be said to live; for the 
anticipation and memory of that ecstatic hour made up 
the remainder. Nor was it otherwise with the daugh- 
ter of Rappaccini. She watched for the youth’s ap- 
pearance, and flew to his side with confidence as unre- 
served as if they had been vlaymates from. early 
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infancy —as if they were such playmates still. If, 
by any unwonted chance, he failed to come at the ap- 
pointed moment, she stood beneath the window and 
sent up the rich sweetness of her tones to float around 
him in his chamber and echo and reverberate through- 
out his heart: ‘Giovanni! Giovanni! Why tarriest 
thou? Come down!” And down he hastened into 
that Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, there was still 
a reserve in Beatrice’s demeanor, so rigidly and inva- 
riably sustained that the idea of infringing it scarcely 
occurred to his imagination. By all appreciable signs, 
they loved; they had looked love with eyes that con- 
veyed the holy secret from the depths of one soul into 
the depths of the other, as if it were too sacred to be 
whispered by the way; they had even spoken love in 
those gushes of passion when their spirits darted forth 
in articulated breath like tongues of long-hidden flame; 
and yet there had been no seal of lips, no clasp of 
hands, nor any slightest caress such as love claims and 
hallows. He had never touched one of the gleaming 
ringlets of her hair; her garment— so marked was 
the physical barrier between them — had never been 
waved against him by a breeze. On the few occasions 
- when Giovanni had seemed tempted to overstep the 
limit, Beatrice grew so sad, so stern, and withal wore 
such a look of desolate separation, shuddering at itself, 
that not a spoken word was requisite to repel him. At 
such times he was startled at the horrible suspicions 
that rose, monster-like, out of the caverns of his heart 
and stared him in the face; his love grew thin and 
faint as the morning mist, his doubts alone had sub- 
stance. But, when Beatrice’s dace brightened again 
after the momentary shadow, she was transformed at 
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once from the mysterious, questionable being whom he 
had watched with so much awe and horror; she was 
now the beautiful and unsophisticated girl whom he 
felt that his spirit knew with a certainty beyond all 
other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since Giovan- 
ni’s last meeting with Baglioni. One morning, how- 
ever, he was disagreeably surprised by a visit from the 
professor, whom he had scarcely thought of for whole 
weeks, and would willingly have forgotten still longer. 
Given up as he had long been to a pervading excite- 
ment, he could tolerate no companions except upon 
condition of their perfect sympathy with his present 
state of feeling.. Such sympathy was not to be ex- 
pected from Professor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few moments 
about the gossip of the city and the university, and 
then took up another topic. 

“T have been reading an old classic author lately,” 
said he, “and met with a story that strangely inter- 
ested me. Possibly you may remember it. It is of an 
Indiam prince, who sent a beautiful woman as a pres- 
ent to Alexander the Great. She was as lovely as the 
dawn and gorgeous as the sunset; but what especially 
distinguished her was a certain rich perfume in her 
breath — richer than a garden of Persian roses. Al- 
exander, as was natural to.a youthful conqueror, fell 
in love at first sight with this magnificent stranger ; 
but a certain sage physician, happening to be present, 
discovered a terrible secret in regard to her.” 

“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, turning 
his eyes downward to avoid those of the professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, with 
emphasis, “ had been nourished with poisons from her 
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birth upward, until her whole nature was so imbued 
with them that she herself had become the deadliest 
poison in existence. Poison was her element of life. 
With that rich perfume of her breath she blasted the 
very air. Her love would have been poison — her em- 
brace death. Is not this a marvellous tale ?” 

“A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, nervously 
starting from his chair. “I marvel how your worship 
finds time to read such nonsense among your graver 
studies.” : 

“By the by,” said the professor, looking uneasily 
about him, “what singular fragrance is this in your 
apartment? Is it the perfume of your gloves? It is 
faint, but delicious ; and yet, after all, by no means 
agreeable. Were I to breathe it long, methinks it 
would make me ill. It is like the breath of a flower; 
but I see no flowers in the chamber.” : 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, who had 
turned pale as the professor spoke; “ nor, | think, is 
there any fragrance except in your worship’s imagina- 
tion. Odors, being a sort of element combined of the 
sensual and the spiritual, are apt to deceive us im this 
manner. The recollection of a perfume, the bare idea 
of it, may easily be mistaken for a present reality.” 

“Ay; but my sober imagination does not often play 
such tricks,” said Baglioni; “and, were I to fancy 
any kind of odor, it would be that of some vile apothe- 
cary drug, wherewith my fingers are likely enough to 
be imbued. Our worshipful friend Rappaccini, as 
I have heard, tinctures his medicaments with odors 
richer than those of Araby. Doubtless, likewise, the 
fair and learned Signora Beatrice would minister te 
her patients with draughts as sweet as a maiden’y 
breath ; but woe to him that sips them!” 
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Giovanni’s face evinced many contending emotions. 
The tone in which the professor alluded to the pure 
and lovely daughter of Rappaccini was a torture to 
his soul ; and yet the intimation of a view of her char- 
acter, opposite to his own, gave instantaneous distinct 
ness to a thousand dim suspicions, which now grinned 
at him like so many demons. But he strove hard te 
quell them and to respond to Baglioni with a true 
lover’s perfect faith. 

“Signor professor,” said he, “‘ you were my father’s 
friend ; perchance, too, it is your purpose to act a 
friendly part towards his son. I would fain feel 
nothing towards you save respect and deference ; but 
I pray you to observe, signor, that there is one subject 
on which we must not speak. You know not the Sig- 
nora Beatrice. You cannot, therefore, estimate the 
wrong ~— the blasphemy, I may even say —that is 
offered to her character by a light or injurious word.” 

“Giovanni! my poor Giovanni!” answered the pro- 
fessor, with a calm expression of pity, “I know this 
wretched girl far better than yourself. You shall 
hear the truth in respect to the poisoner Rappaccini 
and his poisonous daughter; yes, poisonous as she is 
beautiful. Listen; for, even should you do violence to 
my gray hairs, it shall not silence me. That old fable 
of the Indian weman has become a truth by the deep 
and deadly science of Rappaccini and in the person of 
the lovely Beatrice.” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,” continued Baglioni, “was not re- 
strained by natural affection from offering up his child 
in this horrible manner as the victim of his insane zeal 
for science ; for, let us do him justice, he is as true a 
man of science as ever distilled his own heart in an 
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alembic. What, then, will be your fate? Beyond a 
doubt you are selected as the material of some new 
experiment. Perhaps the result is to be death; per- 
haps a fate more awful still. Rappaccini, with what 
he calls the interest of science before his eyes, will 
hesitate at nothing.” 

“Tt is a dream,” muttered Giovanni to himself ; 
“ surely it is a dream.” 

“ But,” resumed the professor, “be of good cheer, 
son of my friend. It is not yet too late for the rescue. 
Possibly we may even succeed in bringing back this 
miserable child within the limits of ordinary nature, 
from which her father’s madness has estranged. her. 
Behold this little silver vase! It was wrought by the 
hands of the renowned Benvenuto Cellini, and is well 
worthy to be a love gift to the fairest dame in 
Italy. But its contents are invaluable. One little 
sip of this antidote would have rendered the most 
virulent poisons of the Borgias innocuous. Doubt not 
that it will be as efficacious against those of Rappac- 
cini. Bestow the vase, and the precious liquid within 
it, on your Beatrice, and hopefully await the result.” 

Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought silver 
vial on the table and withdrew, leaving what he had 
said to produce its effect upon the young man’s mind. 

“We will thwart Rappaccini yet,” thought he, 
chuckling to himself, as he descended the stairs; 
- * but, let us confess the truth of him, he is a wonder- 
ful man —a wonderful man indeed ; a vile empiric, 
however, in his practice, and therefore not to be tol- 
erated by those who respect the good old rules of the 
medical profession.” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with 
Beatrice, he had occasionally, as we have said, been 
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haunted by dark surmises as to her character; yet so 
thoroughly had she made herself felt by him as a 
simple, natural, most affectionate, and guileless crea- 
ture, that the image now held up by Professor Baglioni 
looked as strange and incredible as if it were not in 
accordance with his own original conception. True, 
there were ugly recollections connected with his first 
glimpses of the beautiful girl; he could not quite for- 
get the bouquet that withered in her grasp, and the 
insect that perished amid the sunny air, by no osten- 
sible agency save the fragrance of her breath. These 
incidents, however, dissolving in the pure light of her 
character, had no longer the efficacy of facts, but were 
acknowledged as mistaken fantasies, by whatever testi- 
mony of the senses they might appear to be substan- 
tiated. There is something truer and more real than 
what we can see with the eyes and touch with the 
finger. On such better evidence had Giovanni founded 
his confidence in Beatrice, though rather by the neces- 
sary force of her high attributes than by any deep and 
generous faith en his part. But now his spirit was 
incapable of sustaining itself at the height to which 
the early enthusiasm of passion had exalted it ; he fell 
down, grovelling, among earthly doubts, and defiled 
therewith the pure whiteness of Beatrice’s image. Not 
that he gave her up; he did but distrust. He resolved 
to institute some decisive test that should satisfy him, 
once for all, whether there were those dreadful pe- 
culiarities in her physical nature which could not be 
supposed to exist without some corresponding mon- 
strosity of soul. His eyes, gazing down afar, might 
have deceived him as to the lizard, the insect, and the 
flowers; but if he could witness, at the distance of 
a few paces, the sudden blight of one fresh and health- 
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ful flower in Beatrice’s hand, there would be room for 
no further question. With this idea he hastened to the 
florist’s and purchased a bouquet that was still gemmed 
with the morning dew-drops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily inter- 
view with Beatrice. Before descending into the gar- 
den, Giovanni failed not to look at his figure in the 
mirror, — a vanity to be expected in a beautiful young 
man, yet, as displaying itself at that troubled and 
feverish moment, the token of a certain shallowness of 
feeling and insincerity of character. He did gaze, 
however, and said to himself that his features had 
never before possessed so rich a grace, nor his eyes 
such vivacity, nor his cheeks so warm a hue of super- 
abundant life. 

“ At least,” thought he, “her poison has not yet 
insinuated itself into my system. I am no flower to 
perish in her grasp.” 

With that thought he turned his eyes on the 
bouquet, which he had never once laid aside from his 
hand. A thrill of indefinable horror shot through his 
frame on perceiving that those dewy flowers were al- 
ready beginning to droop; they wore the aspect of 
things that had been fresh and lovely yesterday. Gio- 
vanni grew white as marble, and stood motionless be- 
fore the mirror, staring at his own reflection there as 
at the likeness of something frightful. He remem- 
bered Baglioni’s remark about the fragrance that 
seemed to pervade the chamber. It must have been 
the poison in his breath! Then he shuddered — shud- 
dered at himself. Recovering from his stupor, he 
began to watch with curious eye a spider that was 
busily at work hanging its web from the antique cor- 
nice of the apartment, crossing and recrossing the 
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artful system of interwoven’ lines —as vigorous and 
active a spider as ever dangled from an old ceiling. 
Giovanni bent towards the insect, and emitted a deep, 
long breath. The spider suddenly ceased its toil; the 
web vibrated with a tremor originating in the body 
of the small artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a 
breath, deeper, longer, and imbued with a venomous 
feeling out of his heart: he knew not whether he 
were wicked, or only desperate. The spider made a 
convulsive gripe with his limbs and hung dead across 
the window. 

“ Aceursed! accursed!” muttered Giovanni, ad- 
dressing himself. ‘“ Hast thon grown so poisonous 
that this deadly insect perishes by thy breath ?” 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came floating 
up from the garden. 

“Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the hour! Why 
tarriest thou? Come down!” 

“Yes,” muttered Giovanni again. “She is the only 
being whom my breath may not slay! Would that it 
might !” 

He rushed down, and in an instant was standing be- 
fore the bright and loving eyes of Beatrice. A mo- 
ment ago his wrath and despair had been so fierce that 
he could have desired nothing so much as to wither 
her by a glance ; but with her actual presence there 
came influences which had too real an existence to be 
at once shaken off: recollections of the delicate and 
benign power of her feminine nature, which had so 
often enveloped him in a religious calm ; recollections 
of many a holy and passionate outgush of her heart, 
when the pure fountain had been unsealed from its 
depths and made visible in its transparency to his 
‘sental eye; recollections which, had Giovanni known 
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~ how to estimate them, would have assured him that all 
this ugly mystery was but an earthly illusion, and 
that, whatever mist of evil might seem to have gath- 
ered over her, the real Beatrice was a heavenly angel. | 
Incapable as he was of such high faith, still her pres- 
ence had not utterly lost its magic. Giovanni’s rage 
was quelled into an aspect of sullen insensibility. 
Beatrice, with a quick spiritual sense, immediately 
felt that there was a gulf of blackness between them 
which neither he nor she could pass. They walked on 
together, sad and silent, and came thus to the marble 
fountain and to its pool of water on the ground, in the 
midst of which grew the shrub that bore gem-like 
blossoms. Giovanni was affrighted at the eager en- 
joyment — the appetite, as it were— with which he 
found himself inhaling the fragrance of the flowers. 

“‘ Beatrice,” asked he, abruptly, ‘“‘ whence came this 
shrub ?” 

““My father created it,” answered she, with sim- 
plicity. 

“Created it! created it!” repeated Giovanni. 
“ What mean you, Beatrice ?” 

“He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets 
of Nature,” replied Beatrice ; “and, at the hour when. 
! first drew breath, this plant sprang from the soil, the 
offspring of his science, of his intellect, while I was 
but his earthly child. Approach it not!” continued 
she, observing with terror that Giovanni was drawing 
nearer to the shrub. “It has qualities that you little. 
dream of. But I, dearest Giovanni,—I grew up and 
blossomed with the plant and was nourished with its: 
breath. It was my sister, and I loved it with a human 
affection ; for, alas!—hast thou not suspected it? — 
there was an awful doom.” 
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_ Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that 
Beatrice paused and trembled. But her faith in his 
tenderness reassured her, and made her blush that she 
had doubted for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she continued, “ the 
effect of my father’s fatal love of science, which es- 
tranged me from all society of my kind. Until 
Heaven sent thee, dearest Giovanni, oh, how lonely 
was thy poor Beatrice!” 

“ Was it a hard doom?” asked Giovanni, fixing his 
eyes upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it was,” an- 
swered she, tenderly. ‘Oh, yes; but my heart was 
torpid, and therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his sullen gloom 
like a lightning flash out of a dark cloud. 

** Aceursed one!” cried he, with venomous scorn 
and anger. “And, finding thy solitude wearisome, 
thou hast severed me likewise from all the warmth of 
life and enticed me into thy region of unspeakable 
horror!” 

“ Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning her large 
bright eyes upon his face. The force of his words had 
not found its way into her mind; she was merely thun- 
derstruck. 

‘““ Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, beside 
himself with passion. “Thou hast done it! Thou 
hast blasted me! Thou hast filled my veins with poi- 
son! Thou hast made me as hateful, as ugly, as loath- 
some and deadly a creature as thyself —a world’s 
wonder of hideous monstrosity! Now, if our breath 
be happily as fatal to ourselves as to all others, let us 


join our lips in one kiss of unutterable hatred, and so 
tlie ! ech) 
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** What has befallen me?” murmured Beatrice, with 
a low moan out of her heart. “ Holy Virgin, pity me, 
a poor heart-broken child!” 

* Thou, — dost thou pray?” cried Giovanni, still 
with the same fiendish scorn. “Thy very prayers, as 
they come from thy lips, taint the atmosphere with 
death. Yes, yes; let us pray! Let us to church and 
dip our fingers in the holy water at the portal! They 
that come after us will perish as by a pestilence! Let 
us sign crosses in the air! It will be scattering curses 
abroad in the likeness of holy symbols!” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for her grief 
was beyond passion, ‘why dost thou join thyself with 
me thus in those terrible words? I, it is true, am the 
horrible thing thou namest me. But thou, —what hast 
thou to do, save with one other shudder at my hideous 
misery to go forth out of the. garden and mingle with 
thy race, and forget that there ever crawled on earth 
such a monster as poor Beatrice?” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” asked Giovanni, 
scowling upon her. “Behold! this power have I 
gained from the pure daughter of Rappaccini.” 

There was a swarm of summer insects flitting 
through the air in search of the food promised by the 


_~ flower odors of the fatal garden. They circled round 


Giovanni’s head, and were evidently attracted towards 
him by the same influence which had drawn them for 
an instant within the sphere of several of the shrubs. 
He sent forth a breath among them, and smiled bit- 
terly at Beatrice as at least a score of the insects fell 
dead upon the ground. 

“T see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. “It is my 
father’s fatal science! No, no, Giovanni; it was not I! 
Never! never! I dreamed only to love thee and be 
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with thee,a little time, and so to let thee pass away, | 
leaving but thine image in mine heart ; for,-Giovanni, 
believe it, though my body be ‘nourished with poison, 
my spirit is God’s creature, and craves love as its daily 
food. But my father, — he has united us in this fear- 
ful sympathy. Yes; spurn me, tread upon me, kill 
me! Oh, what is death after such words as thine ? 
But it was not I. Not for a world of bliss would I 
have done it.” 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in its out- 
burst from his lips. There now came across him a 
sense, mournful, and not without tenderness, of the 
intimate and peculiar relationship between Beatrice 
and himself. They stood, as it were, in an utter soli- 
tude, which would be made none the less solitary by 
the densest throng of human life. Ought not, then, 
the desert of humanity around them to press this in- 
sulated pair closer together? If they should be cruel 
to one another, who was there to be kind to them? 
Besides, thought Giovanni, might there not still be a 
hope of his returning within the limits of ordinary 
nature, and leading Beatrice, the redeemed Beatrice, 
by the hand? O, weak, and selfish, and unworthy 
spirit, that could dream of an earthly union and 
earthly happiness as possible, after such deep love had 
been so bitterly-wronged as was Beatrice’s love by Gio- 
vanni’s blighting words! No, no; there could be no 
such hope. She must pass heavily, with that broken 
heart, across the borders of Time—she must bathe 
her hurts in some fount of paradise, and forget her 
erief in the light of immortality, and there be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. ' 

“Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, while 


she shrank away as always at his approach, but now 
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with a different impulse, “ dearest Beatrice, our fate is 
not yet so desperate. Behold! there is a medicine, 
potent, as a wise physician has assured me, and almost 
divine in its efficacy. It is composed of ingredients 
the most opposite to those by which thy awful father 
has brought this calamity upon thee and me. It is 


distilled of blessed herbs. Shall we not quaff it to- 


gether, and thus be purified from evil?” 

“Give it me!” said Beatrice, extending her hand 
to receive the little silver vial which Giovanni took 
from his bosom. She added, with a peculiar empha. 
sis, “I will drink; but do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, at the 
same moment, the figure of Rappaccini emerged from 
the portal and came slowly towards the marble fount- 
ain. As he drew near, the pale man of science seemed 
to gaze with a triumphant expression at the beautiful 
youth and maiden, as might an artist who should spend 
his life in achieving a picture or a group of statuary 
and finally be satisfied with his success. He paused ; 
his bent form grew erect with conscious power; he 
spread out his hands over them in the attitude of a 
father imploring a blessing upon his children; but 
those were the same hands that had thrown poison 
into the stream of their lives. Giovanni trembled. 
Beatrice shuddered nervously, and pressed her hand 


~ upon her heart. 


“My daughter,’ said Rappaccini, “thou art no 
longer lonely in the world. Pluck one of those pre- 
cious gems from thy sister shrub and bid thy bride- 
eroom wear it in his bosom. It will not harm him 
now. My science and the sympathy between thee and 
him have so wrought within his system that he now 
stands apart from common men, as thou dost, daughter 
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of my pride and triumph, from ordinary women. Pass 
on, then, through the-world, most dear to one another 
and dreadful to all besides !” 

“My father,” said Beatrice, feebly, — and still as 
she spoke she kept her hand upon her heart, - - 
‘‘wherefore didst thou inflict this miserable doom 
upon thy child?” 

‘“‘ Miserable!” exclaimed Rappaccini. “ What mean 
you, foolish girl? Dost thou deem it misery to be en- 
dowed with marvellous gifts against which no power 
nor strength could avail an enemy— misery, to be 
able to quell the mightiest with a breath — misery, to 
be as terrible as thou art beautiful? Wouldst thou, 
then, have preferred the condition of a weak woman, 
exposed to all evil and capable of none?” 

“T would fain have been loved, not feared,” mur- 
mured Beatrice, sinking down upon the ground. “ But 
now it matters not. I am going, father, where the evil 
which thou hast striven to mingle with my being will 
pass away like a dream— like the fragrance of these 
poisonous flowers, which will no longer taint my breath 
among the flowers of Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! Thy 
words of hatred are like lead within my heart; but 
they, too, will fall away as I ascend. Oh, was there 
not, from the first, more poison in thy nature than in 
mine ?” 

To Beatrice,— so radically had her earthly part 
been wrought upon by Rappaccini’s skill, —as poison 
had been life, so the powerful antidote was death; 
and thus the poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of | 
thwarted nature, and of the fatality that attends all 
such efforts of perverted wisdom, perished there, at 
the feet of her father and Giovanni. Just at that mo- 
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ment Professor Pietro Baglioni looked forth from the 
window, and called loudly, in a tone of triumph mixed 
with horror, to the thunderstricken man of science, — 

* Rappaccini! Rappaccini! and is this the upshot 
of your experiment!” 


LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 
£ 
HOWE’S MASQUERADE. 


ONE afternoon, last summer, while walking along. 
Washington Street, my eye was attracted by a sign- 
board protruding over a narrow archway, nearly oppo- 
site the Old South Church. The sign represented the 
front of a stately edifice, which was designated as the 
“Outp Province House, kept by Thomas Waite.” 
I was glad to be thus reminded of a purpose, long en- 
tertained, of visiting and rambling over the mansion 
of the old royal governors of Massachusetts ; and en- 
tering the arched passage, which penetrated through 
the middle of a brick row of shops, a few steps trans- 
ported me from the busy heart of modern Boston 
into a small and secluded court-yard. One side of 
this space was occupied by the square front of the 
Province House, three stories high, and surmounted 
by a cupola, on the top of which a gilded Indian was 
discernible, with his bow bent and his arrow on the 
string, as if aiming at the weathercock on the spire 
of the Old South. The figure has kept this attitude 
for seventy years or more, ever since good Deacon | 
Drowne, a cunning carver of wood, first stationed him 
on his long sentinel’s watch over the city. 

The Province House is constructed of brick, which 
seems recently to have been overlaid with a coat of 
light-colored paint. A flight of red freestone steps, 
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fenced in by a balustrade of curiously wrought iron, 
ascends from the court-yard to the spacious porch, 
over which is a balcony, with an iron balustrade of 
similar pattern and workmanship to that beneath. 
These letters and figures — 16 P. S. 79 — are wrought 
into the iron work of the balcony, and probably ex- 
press the date of the edifice, with the initials of its 
founder’s name. A wide door with double leaves ad- 
mitted me into the hall or entry, on the right of which 
is the entrance to the bar-room. 

It was in this apartment, I presume, that the an- 
cient governors held their levees, with vice-regal pomp, 
surrounded by the military men, the councillors, the 
judges, and other officers of the crown, while all the 
loyalty of the province thronged to do them. honor. 
But the room, in its present condition, cannot boast 
even of faded magnificence. The panelled wainscot 
is covered with dingy paint, and acquires a duskier 
hue from the deep shadow into which the Province 
House is thrown by the brick block that shuts it in 
from Washington Street. A ray of sunshine never 
visits this apartment any more.than the glare of the 
festal torches, which have been extinguished from the 
era of the Revolution. The most venerable and orna- 
mental object is a chimney-piece set round with Dutch 
tiles of blue-figured China, representing scenes from 
Scripture ; and, for aught I know, the lady of Pownall 
or Bernard may have sat beside this fire-place, and 
told her children the story of each blue tile. A bar 
in modern style, well replenished with decanters, bot- 
tles, cigar boxes, and net-work ,bags of lemons, and 
provided with a beer pump and a soda fount, extends 
along one side of the room. At my entrance, an eld- 
erly person was smacking his lips with a zest which 
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satisfied me that the cellars of the Province House 
still hold good liquor, though doubtless of other vint- 
ages than were quaffed by the old governors. After 
sipping a glass of port sangaree, prepared by the skil- 
ful hands of Mr. Thomas Waite, I besought that wor- 
thy successor and representative of so many historic 
personages to conduct me over their time honored 
mansion. 

He readily complied; but, to confess the truth, I 
was forced to draw strenuously upon my imagination, 
in order to find aught that was interesting in a house 
which, without its historic associations, would have 
seemed merely such a tavern as is usually favored by 
the custom of decent city boarders, and old-fashioned 
country gentlemen. The chambers, which were prob- 
ably spacious in former times, are now cut up by 
partitions, and subdivided into little nooks, each af- 
fording scanty room for the narrow bed and chair 
and dressing-table of a single lodger. The great 
staircase, however, may be termed, without much 
hyperbole, a feature of grandeur and magnificence. — 
It winds through the midst of the house by flights of 
broad steps, each flight terminating in a square land- 
ing-place, whence the ascent is continued towards the 
cupola. A carved balustrade, freshly painted in the 
lower stories, but growing dingier as we ascend, bor- 
ders the staircase with its quaintly twisted and inter- 
twined pillars, from top'to bottom. Up these stairs the 
military boots, or perchance the gouty shoes, of many 
a governor have trodden, as the wearers mounted to 
the cupola, which afforded them so wide a view over 
their metropolis and the surrounding country. The 
cupola is an octagon, with several windows, and a door 
opening upon the roof. From this station, as I pleased 
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myself with imagining, Gage may have beheld his dis- 
astrous victory on Bunker Hill (unless one of the tri- 
mountains intervened), and Howe have marked the 
approaches of Washington’s besieging army; although 
the buildings since erected in the vicinity have shut 
out almost every object, save the steeple of the Old 
South, which seems almost within arm’s length. De 


— scending from the cupola, I paused in the garret to 


observe the ponderous white-oak framework, so much 
more massive than the frames of modern houses, and 
thereby resembling an antique skeleton. The brick 
walls, the materials of which were imported from 
Holland, and the timbers of the mansion, are still as 
sound as ever; but the floors and other interior parts 
being greatly decayed, it is contemplated to gut the 
whole, and build a new house within the ancient frame 
and brick work. Among other inconveniences of the 
present edifice, mine host mentioned that any jar or 
motion was apt to shake down the dust of ages out of 
the ceiling of one chamber upon the floor of that be- 
neath it. 

We stepped forth from the great front window into 
the balcony, where, in old times, it was doubtless the 
custom of the king’s representative to show himself to 
a loyal populace, requiting their huzzas and tossed-up 
hats with stately bendings of his dignified person. In 
those \days the front of the Province House looked 
upon the street; and the whole site now occupied by 


~ the brick-range of stores, as well as the present court- 


yard, was laid out in grass plats, overshadowed by 
trees and bordered by a wrought-iron fence. Now, 
the old aristocratic edifice hides its time-worn visage 
behind an upstart modern building ; at one of the back 


windows I observed some pretty tailoresses, sewing 
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and chatting and laughing, with now and then a care- 
less glance towards the balcony. Descending thence, 
we again entered the bar-room, where the elderly gen- 
tleman above mentioned, the smack of whose lips had 
spoken ‘so favorably for Mr. Waite’s good liquor, was 
still lounging in his chair. He seemed to be, if nota 
_ lodger, at least a familiar visitor of the house, who 
might be supposed to have his regular score at the bar, 
his summer seat at the open window, and his preserip- 
tive corner at the winter’s fireside. Being of a socia- 
ble aspect, I ventured to address him with a remark 
caleulated to draw forth his historical reminiscences, 
if any such were in his mind; and it gratified me to 
discover, that, between memory and tradition, the old 
gentleman was really possessed of some very pleasant 
gossip about the Province House. The portion of his 
talkk which chiefly interested me was the outline of the — 
following legend. He professed to have received it at 
one or two removes from an eye-witness; but this de- 
rivation, together with the lapse of time, must have 
afforded opportunities for many variations of the nar- 
rative ; so that despairing of literal and absolute truth, 
Ihave not scrupled to make such further changes as 
seemed conducive to the reader’s profit and delight. 


At one of the entertainments given at the Province 
House, during the latter part of the siege of Boston, 
there passed a scene which has never yet been satis- 
factorily explained. The officers of the British army, 
and the loyal gentry of the province, most of whom 
were collected within the beleaguered town, had been 
invited to a masked ball; for it was the policy of Sir 
William Howe to hide the distress and danger of the 
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period, and the desperate aspect of the siege, under 
an ostentation of festivity. The spectacle of this even- 
ing, if the oldest members of the provincial court cir- 
cle might be believed, was the most gay and: gorgeous 
affair that had occurred in the annals of the gov- 
ernment. The brilliantly-lighted apartments were 
thronged with figures that seemed to have stepped 
from the dark canvas of historic portraits, or to have 
flitted forth from the magic pages of romance, or at 
least to have flown hither from one of the London 
theatres, without a change of garments. Steeled 
knights of the Conquest, bearded statesmen of Queen 
Elizabeth, and high-ruffled ladies of her court, were 
mingled with characters of comedy, such as a party- 
colored Merry Andrew, jingling his cap and bells; a 
Falstaff, almost as provocative of laughter as his pro- 
totype; and a Don Quixote, with a bean pole fora 
lance, and a pot lid for a shield. 

But the broadest merriment was excited by a group 


- of figures ridiculously dressed in old regimentals, 


which seemed to have been purchased at a military 
rag fair, or pilfered from some receptacle of the cast- 
off clothes of both the French and British armies. 
Portions of their attire had probably been worn at the 


siege of Louisburg, and the coats of most recent cut 


might have been rent and tattered by sword, ball, or 
bayonet, as long ago as Wolfe’s victory. One of 
these worthies —a tall, lank figure, brandishing a 
rusty sword of immense longitude — purported to be 
no less a personage than General George Washing- 
ton ; and the other principal officers of the American 
army, such as Gates, Lee, Putnam, Schuyler, Ward 
and Heath, were represented by similar scarecrows. 
An interview in the mock heroic style, between the 
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rebel warriors and the British commander-in-chief, 
was received with immense applause, which came 
loudest of all from the loyalists of the colony. There 
was one of the guests, however, who stood apart, eye- 
ing these antics sternly and scornfully, at once with a 
frown and a bitter smile. 

It was an old man, formerly of high station and 
ereat repute in the province, and who had been a very 
famous soldier in -his day. ‘Some surprise had been 
expressed that a person of Colonel Joliffe’s known | 
- whig principles, though now too old to take an active 
part in the contest, should have remained in Boston 
during the siege, and especially that he should consent 
to show himself in the mansion of Sir William Howe. 
But thither he had come, with a fair granddaughter 
under his arm; and there, amid all the mirth and 
buffoonery, stood this stern old figure, the best sus- 
tained character in the masquerade, because so well 
representing the antique spirit of his native land. 
The other guests affirmed that Colonel Joliffe’s black 
puritanical scowl threw a shadow round about him ; 
although in spite of his sombre influence their gayety 
continued to blaze higher, like — (an ominous com- 
parison) — the flickering brilliancy of a lamp which 
has but a little while to burn. Eleven strokes, full 
half an hour-ago, had pealed from the clock of the 


Old South, when a rumor was circulated among the 


company that some new spectacle or pageant was 
about to be exhibited, which should put a fitting close 
to the splendid festivities of the night. 

“What new jest has your Excellency in hand?” 
asked the Rev. Mather Byles, whose Presbyterian 
scruples had not kept him from the entertainment. 
“Trust me, sir, I have already laughed more thau 
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beseems my cloth at your Homeric confabulation with 
yonder ragamuffin General of the rebels. One other 
such fit of merriment, and I must throw off my cler- 
ical wig and band.” 

“Not so, good Doctor Byles,” answered Sir Wil- 


- liam Howe; “if mirth were a crime, you had never 


gained your doctorate in divinity.. As to this new 
foolery, I know no more about it than yourself ; per- 
haps not so much. Honestly now, Doctor, have you — 
not stirred up the sober brains of some of your coun- 
trymen to enact a scene in our masquerade ? ” 

“Perhaps,” slyly remarked the granddaughter of 
Colonel Joliffe, whose high spirit had been stung by 
many taunts against New England, —“ perhaps we 
are to have a mask of allegorical figures. Victory, 
with trophies from Lexington and Bunker Hill — 
Plenty, with her overflowing horn, to typify the pres- 
ent abundance in this good town — and Glory, with a 
wreath for his Excellency’s brow.” 

Sir William Howe smiled at words which he would 
have answered with one of his darkest frowns had 
they been uttered by lips that wore a beard. He was 
spared the necessity of a retort, by a singular inter- 
ruption. A sound of music was heard without the 
house, as if proceeding from a full band of military 


- instruments stationed in the street, playing not such a 


festal strain as was suited to the occasion, but a slow 
funeral march. The drums appeared to be muffled, 
and the trumpets poured forth a wailing breath, which 
at once hushed the merriment of the auditors, filling 
all with wonder, and some with apprehension. The 
idea occurred to many that either the funeral proces. 
sion of some great personage had halted in front of 
the Province House, or that a corpse, in a velvet 


as 
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covered and gorgeously-decorated coffin, was about to 
be borne from the portal. After listening a moment, 
Sir William Howe called, in a stern voice, to the 
leader of the musicians, who had hitherto enlivened 
the entertainment with gay and lightsome melodies. 
The man was drum-major to one of the British regi- 
ments. 

“ Dighton,” demanded the general, “ what means 
this foolery? Bid your band silence that dead march 
—or, by my word, they shall have sufficient cause for 
their lugubrious strains! Silence it, sirrah!” 

“Please your honor,” answered the drum-major, 
whose rubicund visage had lost all its color, “ the fault 
is none of mine. I and my band are all here together, 
and I question whether there be a man of us that could 
play that march without book. I never heard it but 
once before, and that was at the funeral of his late 
Majesty, King George the Second” 

“Well, well!” said Sir William Howe, recovering 
his composure — “ it is the prelude to some masquer- 
ading antic. Let it pass.” 

A figure now presented itself, but among the many 
fantastic masks that were dispersed through the apart- 
ments none could tell precisely from whence it came. 
It was a man in an old-fashioned dress of black serge, 
and having the aspect of a steward or principal do- 
mestic in the household of a nobleman or great Eng- 
lish landholder. This figure advanced to the outer 
door of the mansion, and throwing both its leaves 
wide open, withdrew a little to one side and looked 
back towards the grand staircase as if expecting some 
person to descend. At the same time the music in 
the street sounded a loud and doleful summons. The 
eyes of Sir William Howe and his guests being di 
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rected to the staircase, there appeared, on the upper- 
most landing-place that was discernible from the bot- 
tom, several personages descending towards the door. | 
The foremost was a man of stern visage, wearing a 
steeple-crowned hat and a skull-cap beneath it; a dark 
cloak, and huge wrinkled boots that came half-way up 
his legs. Under his arm was a rolled-up banner, 
which seemed to be the banner of England, but 
strangely rent and torn; he had a sword in his right 
hand, and grasped a Bible in his left. The next figure 
was of milder aspect, yet full of dignity, wearing a 
broad ruff, over which descended a beard, a gown of 
wrought velvet, and a doublet and hose of black satin. 
He carried a roll of manuscript in his hand. Close 
behind these two came a young man of very striking 
countenance and demeanor, with deep thought ay 
contemplation on his brow, and perhaps a flash of en- 
thusiasm in his eye. His garb, like that of his prede- 
sessors, was of an antique fashion, and there was a 
stain of blood upon his ruff. In the same group with 
these were three or four others, all men of dignity and 
evident command, and bearing themselves like person- 
ages who were accustomed to the gaze of the multitude. 
It was the idea of the beholders that these figures 
went to join the mysterious funeral that had halted in 
front of the Province House; yet that supposition 
seemed to be contradicted by the air of triumph with 
which they waved their hands, as they crossed the 
threshold and vanished through the portal. 

“In the devil’s name what is this?” muttered Sir 
William Howe to a gentleman beside him; “ a pro- 
eession of the regicide judges of King Charles the 
martyr?” 

“These,” said Colonel Joliffe, breaking silence ak 
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most for the first time that evening, — “ these, if T in. 
terpret them aright, are the Puritan governors — the 
rulers of the old original Democracy of Massachusetts. _ 
Endicott, with the banner from which he had torn the 
symbol of subjection, and Winthrop, and Sir Henry 
Vane, and Dudley, Haynes, Bellingham, and Lev- 
erett.” 

“Why had that young man a stain of blood upon 
his ruff?” asked Miss Joliffe. 

“Because, in after years,” answered her grand- 
father, “he laid down the wisest head in England 
upon the block for the principles of liberty.” 

“ Will not your Excellency order out the guard ?” 
whispered Lord Perey, who, with other British officers, 
had now assembled round the General. ‘There may 
be a plot under this mummery.” 

“Tush ! we have nothing to fear,” carelessly replied 
Sir William Howe. ‘There can be no worse treason 
in the matter than a jest, and that somewhat of the 
dullest. Even were it a sharp and bitter one, our best 
policy would be to laugh it off. See—here come 
more of these gentry.” 

Another group of characters had now partly de- 
scended the staircase. The first was a venerable and — 
white-bearded patriarch, who cautiously felt his way 
downward witha staff. Treading hastily behind him, 
and stretching forth his gauntleted hand as if to grasp 
the old man’s shoulder, came a tall, soldier-like figure, 
equipped with a plumed cap of steel, a bright breast- 
plate, and a long sword, which rattled against the 
stairs. Next was seen a stout.man, dressed in rich 
and courtly attire, but not of courtly demeanor; his 
gait had the swinging motion of a seaman’s walk; 
and chancing to stumble on the staircase, he suddenly 
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grew wrathful, and was heard to mutter an oath. He 
was followed by a noble-looking personage in a curled 
wig, such as are represented in the portraits of Queen 
Anne’s time and earlier; and the breast of his coat 
was decorated with an embroidered star. While ad. 
vancing to the door, he bowed to the right hand and 
to the left, in a very gracious and insinuating style ; 
but as he crossed the threshold, unlike the early Puri- 
tan governors, he seemed to wring his hands with 
sorrow. 

. ‘“Prithee, play the part of a chorus, good Doctor 
Byles,” said Sir William Howe. ‘“ What worthies are 
these?” 

“Tf it please your Excellency they lived somewhat 
before my day,” answered the doctor; ‘“ but doubtless 
our friend, the Colonel, has been hand and glove with 
them.” 

“Their living faces I never looked upon,” said 
Colonel Joliffe, gravely; ‘although I have spoken 
face to face with many rulers of this land, and shall 
greet yet another with an old man’s blessing ere I die. 
But we talk of these figures. I take the venerable 


_ patriarch to be Bradstreet, the last of the Puritans, 


who was governor at ninety, or thereabouts. The next 
is Sir Edmund Andros, a tyrant, as any New England 
school-boy will tell you; and therefore the people cast 
him down from his high seat into a dungeon. Then 
comes Sir William Phipps, shepherd, cooper, sea-cap- 
tain, and governor — may many of his countrymen rise 
as high from as low an origin! Lastly, you saw the 
eracious Earl of Bellamont, whe ruled us under King 
William.” 

“ But what is the meaning of it all?” asked Lord 


Percy. 
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“Now, were I a rebel,’ said Miss Joliffe, half 
aloud, “I might fancy that the ghosts of these ancient 
governors had been summoned to form the funeral 
procession of royal authority in New England.” 

Several other figures were now seen at the turn of 
the staircase. The one in advance had a thoughtful 
anxious, and somewhat crafty expression of face, anc 
in spite of his loftiness of manner, which was evidently 
the result both of an ambitious spirit and of long con- 
tinuance in high stations, he seemed not incapable of 

‘eringing to a greater than himself. A few steps be- 
hind came an officer in a scarlet and embroidered uni- 
form, cut in a fashion old enough to have been worn 
by the Duke of Marlborough. His nose had a rubi- 
cund tinge, which, together with the twinkle of his 
eye, might have marked him as a lover of the wine 
cup and good fellowship; notwithstanding which to- 
kens he appeared ill at ease, and often glanced around 
him as if apprehensive of some secret mischief. Next 
came a portly gentleman, wearing a coat of shaggy 
cloth, lined-with silken velvet; he had sense, shrewd- 
ness, and humor in his face, and a folio volume under 
his arm; but his aspect was that of a man vexed and 
tormented beyond all patience, and harassed almost 
to death. He went hastily down, and was followed 
by a dignified-person, dressed in a purple velvet suit, 
with very rich embroidery; his demeanor would have 
possessed much stateliness, only that a grievous fit of 
the gout compelled him to hobble from stair to stair, 
with contortions of face and body. When Dr. Byles 
beheld this figure on the staircase, he shivered as with 
an ague, but continued to watch him steadfastly, until 
the gouty gentleman had reached the threshold, made 
a gesture of anguish and despair, ‘and vanished into 
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the outer gloom, whither the funeral music summoned 
him. | 

“Governor Belcher!—my old patron! —in his 
very shape and dress!” gasped Doctor Byles. “This 
is an awful mockery !”’ 

* A tedious foolery, rather,” said Sir William Howe, 
with an air of indifference. ‘ But who were the three 
that preceded him?” 

“Governor Dudley, a cunning politician — yet his 
eraft once brought him to a prison,” replied Colonel 
Joliffe. “Governor Shute, formerly a Colonel under 
Marlborough, and whom the people frightened out of 
the province; and learned Governor Burnet, whom 
the legislature tormented into a mortal fever.” 

si Methinks they were miserable men, these royal 
governors of Massachusetts,” observed Miss Joliffe. 
“¢ Heavens, how dim the light grows!” 

It was certainly a fact that the large lamp which 
illuminated the stairease now burned dim and dusk- 


‘ily: so that several figures, which passed hastily down 


the stairs and went forth from the porch, appeared 
rather like shadows than persons of fleshly substance. 
Sir William Howe and his guests stood at the doors 
of the contiguous apartments, watching the progress 
of this singular pageant, with various emotions of 
anger, contempt, or half-acknowledged fear, but still 
with an anxious curiosity. The shapes which now 
seemed hastening to join the mysterious procession 
were recognized rather by striking peculiarities of 
dress, or broad characteristics of manner, than by any 
perceptible resemblance of features to their proto- 
types. Their faces, indeed, were invariably kept in 
leep shadow. But Doctor Byles, and other gentle- 
meu who had ‘long been familiar with the successive 
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rulers of the province, were heard to whisper the 
names of Shirley, of Pownall, of Sir Francis Bernard, 
and of the well-remembered Hutchinson; thereby con- 
fessing that the actors, whoever they might be, in this 
spectral march of governors, had succeeded in putting 
on some distant portraiture of the real personages. 
As they vanished from the door, still did these shad- 
ows toss their arms into the gloom of night, with a 
dread expression of woe. Following the mimic repre- 
sentative of Hutchinson came a military figure, hold- 
ing before his face the cocked hat which he had taken 
from his powdered head; but his epaulettes and other 
insignia of rank were those of a general officer, and 
something in his mien reminded the beholders of one 
who had recently been master of the Province House, 
and chief of all the land. 

‘The shape of Gage, as true as in a looking-glass,” | 
exclaimed Lord Percy, turning pale. 

“No, surely,” cried Miss Joliffe, laughing hysteric- 
ally; “it could not be Gage, or Sir William would 
have greeted his old comrade in arms! Perhaps he 
will not suffer the next to pass unchallenged.” 

“Of that be assured, young lady,” answered Sir 
William Howe, fixing his eyes, with a very marked 
expression, upon the immovable visage of her grand- 
father. “ I have long enough delayed to pay the cere- 
monies of a host to these departing guests. The next 
that takes his leave shall reccive due courtesy.” 

A wild and dreary burst of music came through the 
open door. It seemed as if the procession, which had 
been gradually filling up its ranks, were now about to 
move, and that this loud peal of the wailing trumpets, 
and roll of the muffled drums, were a call to some 
loiterer to make haste. Many eyes, by an irresistible 
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impulse, were turned upon Sir William Howe, as if 
it were he whom the dreary music summoned to the 
funeral of departed power. 

““See!—here comes the last!” whispered Miss 
Joliffe, pointing her tremulous finger to the staircase. 

A figure had come into view as if descending the 
stairs; although so dusky was the region whence it 
emerged, some of the spectators fancied that they had 
seen this human shape suddenly moulding itself amid 
the gloom. Downward the figure came, with a stately 
and martial tread, and reaching the lowest stair was 
observed to be a tall man, booted and wrapped in a 
military cloak, which was drawn up around the face 
so as to meet the flapped brim of a laced hat. The 
features, therefore, were completely hidden. But the 
British officers deemed that they had seen that mili- 
tary cloak before, and even recognized the frayed em- 
broidery on the collar, as well as the gilded scabbard 
of a sword which protruded from the folds of the 
cloak, and glittered in a vivid gleam of light. Apart 
from these trifling particulars, there were characteris- 
ties of gait and bearing which impelled the wondering 
guests to glance from the shrouded figure to Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, as if to satisfy themselves that their host ~ 
had not suddenly vanished from the midst of them. 

With a dark flush of wrath upon his brow they saw 
the General draw his sword and advance to meet the 
figure in the cloak before the latter had stepped one 
pace upon’the floor. 

“ Villain, unmuffle yourself!” cried he. ‘“ You pass 
no farther !” 

The figure, without blenching a hair’s breadth from 
the sword which was pointed at his breast, made a 
solemn pause and lowered the cape of the cloak from 
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about his face, yet not sufficiently for the spectators 
to catch a glimpse of it. But Sir William Howe had 
evidently seen enough. The sternness of. his counte- 
nance gave place to a look of wild amazement, if not 
horror, while he recoiled several steps from the figure, 
and let fall his.sword upon the floor. The martial 
shape again drew the cloak about his features and 
passed on; but reaching the threshold, with his back — 
towards the spectators, he was seen to stamp his foot 
and shake his clinched hands in the air. It was after- 
wards affirmed that Sir William Howe had repeated 
that selfsame gesture of rage and sorrow, when, for 
the last time, and as the last royal governor, he passed 
through the portal of the Province House. 

“‘ Hark !—the procession moves,” said Miss Joliffe. 

The music was dying away along the street, and its 
dismal strains were mingled with the knell of mid- 
night from the steeple of the Old South, and with the 
roar of artillery, which announced that the beleaguer- 
ing army of Washington had intrenched itself upon 
a nearer height than before. As the deep boom of the 
cannon smote upon his ear, Colonel Joliffe raised him- 
self to the full height of his aged form, and smiled 
sternly on the British General. 

“* Would your Excellency inquire further into the 
mystery of the pageant?” said he. 

“ Take care of your gray head!” cried Sir William 
Howe, fiercely, though with a quivering lip. “It has 
stood too long on a traitor’s shoulders! ” 

“You must make haste to chop it off, then,” calmly 
replied the Colonel ; “ for a few hours longer, and not 
all the power of Sir William Howe, nor of his master, 
shall cause one of these gray hairs to fall. The em. 
pire of Britain in this ancient province is at its last 
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gasp to-night ; — almost while I speak it is a dead 
corpse ;— and methinks the shadows of the old gov- 
ernors are fit mourners at its funeral ! ” 

With these words Colonel Joliffe threw on his cloak. 
and drawing his granddaughter’s arm within his own, 
retired from the last festival that a British ruler ever 
held in the old province of Massachusetts Bay. It 
was supposed that the Colonel and the young lady 
possessed some secret intelligence in regard to the 


_Inysterious pageant of that night. However this might 


be, such knowledge has never become general. The 
actors in the scene have vanished into deeper obscur- 


ity than even that wild Indian band who scattered the 


cargoes of the tea ships on the waves, and gained a 
place in history, yet left no names. But superstition, 
among other legends of this mansion, repeats the won- 
drous tale, that on the anniversary night of Britain’s 
discomfiture the ghosts of the ancient governors of 
Massachusetts still glide through the portal of the 
Province House. And, last of all, comes a figure 
shrouded in a military cloak, tossing his clinched 
hands into the air, and stamping his iron-shod boots 
upon the broad freestone steps, with a semblance of 
feverish despair, but without the sound of a foot-tramp. 


When the truth-telling accents of the elderly gentle- 
man were hushed, I drew a long breath and looked 
round the room, striving, with the best energy of my 
imagination, to throw a tinge of romance and historic 
erandeur over the realities of the scene. But my 
nostrils snuffed up a scent of cigar smoke, clouds of 
which the narrator had emitted by way of visible em- 
blem, I suppose, of the nebulous obscurity of his tale. 
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Moreover, my gorgeous fantasies were wofully dis- 
turbed by the rattling of the spoon.in a tumbler of 
whiskey punch, which Mr. Thomas Waite was min- 
gling for a customer. Nor did it add to the pictur- 
esque appearance of the panelled walls that the slate 
of the Brookline stage was suspended against them, 
instead of the armorial escutcheon of some far-de- 
scended governor. A stage-driver sat at one of the 
windows, reading a penny paper of the day — the 
Boston Times — and presenting a figure which could 
nowise be brought into any picture of ‘ Times in Bos- 
ton” seventy or a hundred years ago. On the win- 
dow seat lay a bundle, neatly done up in brown paper, 
the direction of which I had the idle curiosity to read. 
“Miss Susan Huaerns, at the Province House.” 
A pretty chambermaid, no doubt. In truth, it is des- 
perately hard work, when we attempt to throw the 
spell of hoar antiquity over localities with which the 
living world, and the day that is passing over us, have 
aught to do. Yet, as I glanced at the stately stair- 
case down which the procession of the old-governors 
had descended, and as I emerged through the vener- 
able portal whence their figures had preceded me, it 
gladdened me to be conscious of a thrill of awe. 
Then, diving through the narrow archway, a few 
strides transported me into the densest throng of 
Washington Street. 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


Ir must be a spirit much unlike my own which can 
keep itself in health and vigor without sometimes 
stealing from the sultry sunshine of the world, to 
plunge into the cool bath of solitude. At intervals, 
and not unfrequent ones, the forest and the ocean sum- 
mon me — one with the roar of its waves, the other 
with the murmur of its boughs —forth from the 
haunts of men. But I must wander many a mile ere 
I could stand beneath the shadow of even one prime- 
val tree, much less be lost among the multitude of 
hoary trunks, and hidden from earth and sky by the 
mystery of darksome foliage. Nothing is within my 
daily reach more like a forest than the acre or two of 
woodland near some suburban farm-house. When, 
therefore, the yearning for seclusion becomes a neces- 
sity within me, I am drawn to the sea-shore, which 
extends its line of rude rocks and seldom trodden 
sands for leagues around our bay. Setting forth at 
my last ramble on a September morning, I bound my- 
self with a hermit’s vow to interchange no thoughts 
with man or woman, to share no social pleasure, but 
to derive all that day’s enjoyment from shore and sea 
and sky, — from my soul’s communion with these, and 
. from fantasies and recollections, or anticipated reali- 
ties. Surely here is enough to feed a human spirit 
for a single day. Farewell, then, busy world! Till 
your evening lights shall shine along the street, — till 
they gleam upon my sea-flushed face as I tread home 
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ward, —free me from your ties, and let me be a 
peaceful outlaw. 

Highways and cross paths are hastily traversed ; 
and, clambering down a crag, I find myself at the 
extremity of a long beach. How gladly does the 
spirit leap forth and suddenly enlarge its sense of 
being to the full extent of the broad, blue, sunny 
deep! A greeting and a homage to the Sea! I de 
scend over its margin and dip my hand into the wave 
that meets me, and bathe my brow. That far-resound- 
ing roar is Ocean’s voice of welcome. His salt breath 
brings a blessing along with it. Now let us pace to- 
gether—the reader’s fancy arm-in-arm with mine — 
this noble beach, which extends a mile or more from 
that craggy promontory to yonder rampart of broken 
rocks. In front, the sea; in the rear, a precipitous 
bank, the grassy verge of which is breaking away, 
year after year, and flings down its tufts of verdure 
upon the barrenness below. The beach itself is a 
broad space of sand, brown and sparkling, with hardly 
any pebbles intermixed. Near the water’s edge there 
is a wet margin, which glistens brightly in the sun- 
shine, and reflects objects like a mirror; and as we 
tread along the glistening border, a dry spot flashes 
around each footstep, but grows moist again as we lift 
our feet. In some spots the sand receives a complete 
impression of the sole— square toe and all; else- 
where it is of such marble firmness that we must 
stamp heavily to leave a print even of the iron-shod 
heel. Along the whole of this extensive beach gam- 
bols the surf wave; now it makes a feint of dashing 
onward in a fury, yet dies away with a meek murmur, 
and does but kiss the strand ; now, after many such 
abortive efforts, it rears itself up in an unbroken line, 
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heightening as it advances, without a speck of foam 
on its green crest. With how fierce a roar it flings 
itself forward, and rushes far up the beach ! 

As I threw my eyes along the edge of the surf I 
remember that I was startled, as Robinson Crusoe 
might have been, by the sense that human life was 
within the magic circle of my solitude. Afar off in 
the remote distance of the beach, appearing like sea- 
nymphs or some airier things such as might tread 
upon the feathery spray, was a group of girls. Hardly 
had I beheld them when they passed into the shadow 
of the rocks and vanished. To comfort myself — for 
truly I would fain have gazed a while longer — I made 
acquaintance with a flock of beach birds. These little 
citizens of the sea and air preceded me by about a 
stone’s throw along the strand, seeking, I suppose, for 
food upon its margin. Yet, with a philosophy which 
mankind would do well to imitate, they drew a con- 
tinual pleasure from their toil for a subsistence. The 
sea was each little bird’s great playmate. They 
chased it downward as it swept back, and again ran 
up swiftly before the impending wave, which some- 
times overtook them and bore them off their feet. 
But they floated as lightly as one of their own feathers 
on the breaking crest. In their airy flutterings they 
seemed to rest on the evanescent spray. Their images 
—long-legged little figures, with gray backs and snowy 
bosoms — were seen as distinctly as the realities in 
the mirror of the glistening strand. As I advanced 
they flew a score or two of yards, and, again alighting, 
recommenced their dalliance with the surf wave ; and 
thus they bore me company along the beach, the types 
of pleasant fantasies, till, at its extremity, they took 
wing over the ocean and were gone. After forming a 
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friendship with these small surf spirits, it is really 
worth a sigh to find no memorial of them save their 
multitudinous little tracks in the sand. 

When we have paced the length of the beach it is 
pleasant and not unprofitable to retrace our steps, and 
recall the whole mood and occupation of the mind 
during the former passage. Our tracks being all dis- 
cernible will guide us with an observing consciousness 
through every unconscious wandering of thought and 
fancy. Here we followed the surf in its reflux to 
pick up a shell which the sea seemed loath to relin- 
quish. Here we found a sea-weed, with an immense 
brown leaf, and trailed it behind us by its long snake- 
like stalk. Here we seized a live horseshoe by the tail, 
and counted the many claws of the queer monster. 
Here we dug into the sand for pebbles, and skipped 
them upon the surface of the water. Here we wet 
our feet while examining a jelly-fish which the waves, 
having just tossed it up, now sought to snatch away 
again. Here we trod along the brink of a fresh-water 
brooklet which flows across the beach, becoming shal- 
lower and more shallow, till at last it sinks into the 
sand and perishes in the effort to bear its little tribute 
to the main. Here some vagary appears to have be- 
wildered us ; for our tracks go round and round and 
are confusedly intermingled, as if we had found a 
labyrinth upon the level beach. And here, amid our 
idle pastime, we sat down upon almost the only stone 
that breaks the surface of the sand, and were lost in 
an -unlooked-for and overpowering conception of the 
majesty and awfulness of the great deep. Thus, by 
tracking our footprints in the sand, we track our own 
nature in its wayward course, and steal a glance upon 
it, when it never dreams of being so observed. Such 
glances always make us wiser. 
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This extensive beach affords room for another pleas. 
ant pastime. With your staff you may write verses — 
love verses, if they please you best—and consecrate 
them with a woman’s name. Here, too, may be in- 
scribed thoughts, feelings, desires, warm outgushings 
from the heart’s secret places, which you would not 
pour upon the sand without the certainty that, almost 
ere the sky has looked upon them, the sea will wash 
them out. Stir not hence till the record be effaced. 
Now —for there is room enough on your canvas — 
draw huge faces — huge as that of the Sphinx on 
Egyptian sands—and fit them with bodies of cor- 
responding immensity, and legs which might stride 
half-way to yonder island. Child’s play becomes mag- 
nificent on so grand a scale. But, after all, the most 
fascinating employment is simply to write your name 
in the sand. Draw the letters gigantic, so that two 
strides may barely measure them, and three for the 
long strokes! Cut deep that the record may be per- 
manent! Statesmen and warriors and poets have 
spent their strength in no better cause than this. Is 
it accomplished? Return then in an hour or two and 
seek for this mighty record of a name. The sea will 
have swept over it, even as time rolls its effacing waves 
over the names of statesmen and warriors and poets. 
Hark, the surf wave laughs at you! 

Passing from the beach I begin to clamber over the 
crags, making my difficult way among the ruins of a 
rampart shattered and broken by the assaults of a 
fierce enemy. The rocks rise in every variety of atti- 
tude: some of them have their feet in the foam, and 
are shagged half-way upward with sea-weed; some 
have been hollowed almost into caverns by the un. 
wearied toil of the sea, which can afford to spend cen. 
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turies in wearing away a rock, or even polishing a 
pebble. One huge rock ascends in monumental shape, 
with a face like a giant’s tombstone, on which the veins 
resemble inscriptions, but in an unknown tongue. We 
will fancy them the forgotten characters of an antedi- — 
luvian race ; or else that Nature’s own hand has here 
recorded a mystery, which, could I read her language, 
would make mankind the wiser and the happier. How 
many a thing has troubled me with that same idea! 
Pass on and leave it unexplained. Here is a narrow 
avenue, which might seem to have been hewn through 
the very heart of an enormous crag, affording passage 
for the rising sea to thunder back and forth, filling it 
with tumultuous foam, and then leaving its floor of 
black pebbles bare and glistening. In this chasm 
there was once an intersecting vein of softer stone, 
which the waves have gnawed away piecemeal, while 
the granite walls remain entire on either side. How 
sharply, and with what harsh clamor, does the sea rake 
back the pebbles, as it momentarily withdraws into its 
own depths! At intervals the floor of the chasm is 
left nearly dry; but anon, at the outlet, two or three 
great waves are seen struggling to get in at once; 
two hit the walls athwart, while one rushes straight 
through, and all three thunder as if with rage and 
triumph. They heap the chasm with a snow-drift of 
foam and spray. While watching this scene, I can 
never rid myself of the idea that a monster, endowed 
. with life and fierce energy, is striving to burst his 
way through the narrow pass. And what a contrast, 
to look through the stormy chasm, and catch a glimpse 
of the calm bright sea beyond ! 

Many interesting discoveries may be made among 
these broken cliffs. Once, for example, I found a ~ 
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dead seal, which a recent tempest had ‘tossed into the 
nook of the rocks, where his shaggy carcass lay rolled 
in a heap of eel-grass, as if the sea-monster sought to 
hide himself from my eye. Another time, a shark 
seemed on the point of leaping from the surf to swal- 
low me; nor did I, wholly without dread, approach 
near enough to ascertain that the man-eater had _ al- 
ready met his own death from some fisherman in the 
bay. In the same ramble I encountered a bird—a 
large gray bird — but whether a loon, or a wild goose, 
or the identical albatross of the Ancient Mariner, was 
beyond my ornithology to decide. It reposed so natur- 
ally on a bed of dry sea-weed, with its head beside its 
wing, that I almost fancied it alive, and trod softly 
lest it should suddenly spread its wings skyward. But 
the sea-bird would soar among the clouds no more, nor 
ride upon its native waves, so I drew near and pulled 
out one of its mottled tail-feathers for a remembrance. 
Another day, I discovered an immense bone wedged 
into a chasm of the rocks; it was at least ten feet 
long, curved like a cimeter, bejewelled with barnacles 
and small shell-fish, and partly covered with a growth 
of sea-weed. Some leviathan of former ages had used 

this ponderous mass as a jawbone. Curiosities of a — 
minuter order may be observed in a deep reservoir, 
which is replenished with water at every tide, but be- 
comes a lake among the crags, save when the sea is at 
its height. At the bottom of this rocky basin grow 
marine plants, some of which tower high beneath the 
water and cast a shadow in the sunshine. Small fishes 
dart to and fro, and hide themselves among the sea- 
weed ; there is also a solitary crab, who appears to 
lead the life of a hermit, communing with none of the 
other denizens of the place; and likewise several five. 
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fingers —for I know no other name than that which 
children give them. If your imagination be at all ac- 
customed to such freaks, you may look down into the 
depths of this pool, and fancy it the mysterious depth 
of ocean. But where are the hulks and scattered tim- 
bers of sunken ships? — where the treasures that old 
Ocean hoards ?— where the corroded cannon ?— where 
the corpses and skeletons of seamen who went down in 
storm and battle ? 

On the day of my last ramble (it was a September 
day, yet as warm as summer), what should I behold 
as I approached the above described basin but three 
girls sitting on its margin, and — yes, it is veritably so 
— laving their snowy feet in the sunny water! These, 
these are the warm realities of those three visionary 
shapes that flitted from me on the beach. Hark! their 
merry voices as they toss up the water with their feet! 
They have not seen me. I must shrink behind this 
rock and steal away again. 

In honest truth, vowed to solitude as I am, there 
is something in this encounter that makes the heart 
flutter with a strangely pleasant sensation. I know 
these girls to be realities of flesh and blood, yet, 
glancing at them so briefly, they mingle like kindred 
creatures with the ideal beings of my mind. It is 
pleasant, likewise, to gaze down from some high crag, 
and watch a group of children, gathering pebbles and 
pearly shells, and playing with the surf, as with old 
Ocean’s hoary beard. Nor does it infringe upon-my 
seclusion to see yonder boat at anchor off the shore, 
swinging dreamily to and fro, and rising and sinking 
with the alternate swell; while the crew — four gen- 
tlemen, in roundabout jackets— are busy with their 
fishing-lines. But, with an inward antipathy and a 
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headlong flight, do I eschew the presence of any medi- 
tative stroller like myself, known by his pilgrim staff, 
his sauntering step, his shy demeanor, his observant 
yet abstracted eye. From such a man, as if another 
self had scared me, I scramble hastily over the rocks, + 
and take refuge in a nook which many a secret hour 
has Siven me a right to call my own. I would do 
battle for it even with the churl that should produce 
the title deeds. Have not my musings melted into its 
rocky walls and sandy floor, and made them a portion 
of myself ? 

It is a recess in the line of cliffs, walled round by a 
rough, high precipice, which almost encircles and shuts 
in a little space of sand. In front, the sea appears as 
between the pillars of a portal. In the rear, the preci- 
pice is broken and intermixed with earth, which gives 
nourishment not only to clinging and twining shrubs, 
but to trees, that gripe the rock with their naked roots, 
and seem to struggle hard for footing and for soil 
enough to live upon. These are fir-trees; but oaks 
hang their heavy branches from above, and throw 
down acorns on the beach, and shed their withering 
foliage upon the waves. At this autumnal season the 
precipice is decked with variegated splendor ; trailing 
wreaths of scarlet flaunt from the summit downward ; 
tufts of yellow-flowering shrubs, and rose-bushes, with 
their reddened leaves and glossy seed berries, sprout 
from each crevice; at every glance, I detect some new 
light or shade of beauty, all contrasting with the stern, 
gray rock. A rill of water trickles down the cliff 
and fills a little cistern near the base. I drain it at a 
draught, and find it fresh and pure. This recess shall 
be my dining hall. And what the feast? <A few bis- 
euits made savory by soaking them in sea-water, a tuft 
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of samphire gathered from the beach, and an apple for 
the dessert. By this time the little rill has filled its 
reservoir again; and, as I quaff it, I thank God more 
heartily than for a civic banquet, that He gives me 
the healthful appetite to make a feast of bread and 
water. 

Dinner being over, I throw myself at length “upon 
the “sand, and, basking in the sunshine, let my mind 
disport itself at will. The walls of this my hermitage 
have no tongue to tell my follies, though I sometimes 
fancy that they have ears to hear them, and a soul to 
sympathize. There is a magic in this spot. Dreams 
haunt its precincts and flit around me in broad sun-° 
light, nor require that sleep shall blindfold me to real 
objects ere these be visible. Here can I frame a story 
of two lovers, and make their shadows live before me 
and be mirrored in the tranquil water, as they tread 
along the sand, leaving no footprints. Here, should I 
will it, I can summon up a single shade, and be myself 
her lover. Yes, dreamer, — but your lonely heart will 
be the colder for such fancies. Sometimes, too, the 
Past comes back and finds me here, and in her train 
come faces which were gladsome when I knew them, 
yet seem not gladsome now. Would that my hiding- 
place were lonelier, so that the past might not find 
me! Get ye all gone, old friends, and let me listen 
to the murmur of the sea, —a melancholy voice, but 
less sad than yours. Of what mysteries is it telling? 
Of sunken ships and whereabouts they lie? Of isl- 
ands afar and undiscovered, whose tawny children are 
unconscious of other islands and of continents, and 
deem the stars of heaven their nearest neighbors? 
Nothing of all this. What then? Has it talked for 


so many ages and meant nothing all the while? No; 
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for those ages find utterance in the sea’s unchanging 
voice, and warn the listener to withdraw his interest 
from mortal vicissitudes, and let the infinite idea of 
eternity pervade his soul. This is wisdom; and, there- 
fore, will I spend the next half hour in shaping little 
boats of driftwood, and launching them on voyages 
across the cove, with a feather of a sea-gull for a sail. 
If the voice of ages tell me true, this is as wise an oc- 
cupation as to build ships of five hundred tons, and 
launch them forth upon the main, bound to “far 
Cathay.” Yet, how would the merchant sneer at me! 
And, after all, can such philosophy be true? Me- 
thinks, I could find a thousand arguments against it. 
Well, then, let yonder shaggy rock, mid-deep in the 
surf — see! he is somewhat wrathful, — he rages and 
roars and foams — let that tall rock be my antagonist, 
and let me exercise my oratory like him of Athens, 
who bandied words with an angry sea and got the 
victory. My maiden speech is a triumphant one; for 
the gentleman in sea-weed has nothing to offer in re- 
ply, save an immitigable roaring. His voice, indeed, 
will be heard a long while after mine is hushed. Once 
more I shout and the cliffs reverberate the sound. Oh, - 
what joy for a shy man to feel himself so solitary, that 
he may lift his voice to its highest pitch without haz- 
ard of a listener! But, hush!— be silent, my good 
friend !— whence comes that stifled laughter? It was 
musical, — but how should there be such music in my 
solitude? Looking upwards, I catch a glimpse of 
three faces, peeping from the summit of the cliff, like 
angels between me and their native sky. Ah, fair 
girls, you may make yourselves merry at my eloquence, 
—- but it was my turn to smile when I saw your white 
feet in the pool! Let us keep each other’s secrets. 
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The sunshine has now passed from my hermitage, 
except a gleam upon the sand just where it meets the 
sea. A crowd of gloomy fantasies will come and 
haunt me if I tarry longer here in the darkening 
twilight of these gray rocks. This is a dismal place 
in some moods of the mind. Climb we, therefore, the 
precipice, and pause a moment on the brink, gazing 
down into that hollow chamber by the deep where we 
have been, what few can be, sufficient to our own pas- 
time — yes, say the word outright ! — self-sufficient to 
our own happiness. How lonesome looks the recess 
now, and dreary too — like all other spots where hap- 
piness has been! There lies my shadow in the depart- 
ing sunshine with its head upon the sea. I will pelt 
it with pebbles. A hit! a hit! I clap my hands 
in triumph, and see! my shadow clapping its unreal 
hands, and claiming the triumph for itself. What a 
simpleton must I have been all day, since my own 
shadow makes a mock of my fooleries! 

Homeward! homeward! It is time to hasten home. 
It is time; it is time; for as the sun sinks over the 
western wave, the sea grows melancholy, and the surf 
has a saddened tone. The distant sails appear astray, 
and not of earth, in their remoteness amid the desolate 
waste. My spirit wanders forth afar, but finds no 
resting-place and comes shivering back. It is time 
that I were hence. But grudge me not the day that 
has been spent in seclusion, which yet was not solitude, 
since the great sea has been my companion, and the 
little sea-birds my friends, and the wind has told me 
his secrets, and airy shapes have flitted around me 
in my hermitage. Such companionship works an 
effect upon a man’s character, as if he had been 
admitted to the society of creatures that are not 
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mortal. And when, at nodntide, I tread the crowded 
streets, the influence of this day will still be felt; so 
that I shall walk among men kindly and as a brother, 
with affection and sympathy, but yet shall not melt 
into the indistinguishable mass of human-kind. I shall 
think my own thoughts, and feel my own emotions, 
and possess my individuality unviolated. 

But it is good, at the eve of such a day, to feel and 
know that there are men and women in the world. 
That feeling and that knowledge are mine at this 
moment; for, on the shore far below me, the fishing 
party have landed from their skiff, and are cooking 
their scaly prey by a fire of driftwood, kindled in the 
angle of two rude rocks. The three visionary girls 
are likewise there. In the deepening twilight, while 
the surf is dashed near their hearth, the ruddy gleam 
of the fire throws a strange air of comfort over the 
wild cove, bestrewn as it is with pebbles and sea-weed, 
and exposed to the “melancholy main.” Moreover, 
as the smoke climbs up the precipice, it brings with it 
a savory smell from a pan of fried fish and a black 
kettle of chowder, and reminds me that my dinner was 
nothing but bread and water, and a tuft of samphire 
and an apple. Methinks the party might find room 
for another guest at that flat rock which serves them 
for a table; and if spoons be scarce, I could pick up 
a clamshell on the beach. They see me now; and — 
the blessing of a hungry man upon him! — one of 
them sends up a hospitable shout — halloo, Sir Soli- 
tary! come down and sup with us! The ladies wave 
their handkerchiefs. Can I decline? No; and be it 
owned, after all my solitary joys, that this is the sweet 
est moment of a Day by the Sea-Shore. 
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Significant Facts in the Life of R. W. Emerson. 


Ancestry. (Through eight generations of clergymen.) 
{ Boston Latin School. 

| Harvard College (Degree, 1821). 
Boston School Teacher. 1822-1825. 

Student of Divinity, 13823-1827. 

Ordination as Colleague of Henry Ware. 1829. 
Second Marriage. 1835. 

Visits Europe. 1832 and 1847. 

First Course of Lectures in “Boston. 1836. 
Publication of First Volume of Essays. 1841. 
Publication of First Volume of Poems. 1847. 
Degree of LL. D. at Harvard. 1866. 


Education. 


Biographical Writings. 
Chief Biographer of Emerson, JAMES ELLIOT Capot, 7887. 
Twice Told Tales. (The Great Stone Face.) By Na- 


thaniel Hawthorne. 1851. (Ernest in this story is said 
to be Emerson.) 
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. Homes of the New World. By Fredrika Bremer. 1853. 
Homes and Haunts of Emerson. By M. P. Sanborn. 
Scribner’s Monthly. February, 1879. 
The Concord Guide-Book. (Emerson’s Home.) By G. 
B, Bartlett. 1880. 
The Literary World. Emerson Number. May 22, 1880. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Life, Writings, and Philoso- 
_ phy. By George Willis Cooke. 1881. 
‘In Memoriam: Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Alexander 
Ireland. 1882. 
Some Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By E. P. 
Whipple. Harper's Magazine. September, 1882. 
Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 1883. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1885. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. His Maternal Ancestors. By D. 
G. Haskins. 1886. 


~ Poems of Emerson contributing to his own Biography. 


Good-bye.* Dirge. 

To Ellen. Threnody. 

“T grieve that better souls than mine.” 

Walden. Terminus. 
Emerson’s favorite philosopher . Plato. 

. ee historian . . Plutarch. 

iy es essayist. . . Montaigne. 

sg poet. .. = ~~ shakespeare. 


Notr. — Emerson mentions Shakespeare 112 times. 


: . & 
1 This poem, popularly supposed to date from Emerson’s retirement 
from the ministry, was written when he was a Boston school teacher. 
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Emerson. Blackwood’s Magazine. December, 1847. 

The Connection between Science, Literature, and Religion. 
By George Gilfillan. 1848. 

Emerson’s Representative Men. By Charles Eliot Norton. 
North American Review. April, 1850. 

Emerson’s English Traits. Westminster Review. October, 
1856. 

Recent Lectures and writings of Emerson. Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. May, 1867. 

Mr. Emerson’s Poems. By Charles Eliot Norton. The 
Nation. May 30, 1867. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. North British Review. September— 
December, 1867. ; 

The Culture of Emerson. By M. D. Conway. Fraser’s 
Magazine. July, 1868. 

Emerson’s Society and Solitude. By I. N. Tarbox. \ Fraser’s 
Magazine. July, 1870. 

My Study Windows. (Emerson, the Lecturer.) By James 
Russell Lowell. 1871. 

Mr. Emerson’s Philosophy. By H. W. Holland. ‘The 
Nation. November 17, 1871. 

Short Studies. By J. A. Froude. 1873. 

The First Century of the Republic. By E. P. Whipple. 
Harper’s Magazine. February, 1876. 

Recollections of Writers. (Emerson.) By Charles and_ 
Mary Cowden Clarke. 1878. 

Birds and Poets. (A Word or Two on Emerson.) By 
John Burroughs. 1879. 

The Homes and Haunts of Emerson. By F. B. Sanborn. 
Scribner’s Monthly. February, 1870. 

Emerson’s Theism. New York Independent. March 1 2 
1880, 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. By F. H. Underwood. North 

: American Review. May, 1880. 

oe Waldo Emerson, Philosopher and Poet. By A. H. 

= Guernsey. 1881. 

_ Discourses on America. (Emerson.) By Matthew Arnold. 

; 1882. 

- Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. 1882. 

~ Emerson as a Poet. By E. P. Whipple. North American 

Review. July, 1882. 

' The Transcendentalism of New England. By John Orr. 
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_ Emerson and Carlyle. By E. P. Whipple. North American 
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_ Emerson as a Poet. By Joel Benton, 1883. 

= Poets of America. (Emerson.) By E. C. Stedman. 1885. 
Literary Remains. (Mr. Emerson.) By H. James. 1885. 

_ The Genius and Character of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By 
F. B. Sanborn. 1885. 

Holmes’s Life of Emerson. By George Bancroft. North 
American Review. February, 1885. 

- Ralph Waldo Emerson. By W. L. Courtney. Fortnightly 

Review. September, 1885. 

‘Recollections of Eminent Men. (Emerson.) By E. P. 

| Whipple. 1886. 

The Optimism of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By W. F. Dana. 

1886. 
Critical Miscellanies. (Emerson.) By J. Morley. 1886. 
The Influence of Emerson. By W. F. Thayer. 1886. 
Men and Letters. (Emerson’s Self.) By H. E. Scudder. 

3 1887. 

_ Obiter Dicta. Series II. (Emerson.) By Augustine Bir- 

Te. 158875 
Emerson. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. New Princeton 
Review. March, 1888, 


THE FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Tr is a rule that holds in economy as well as in 
hydraulics, that you must have a source higher 
than your tap. The mills, the shops, the theatre 
and the caucus, the college and the church, have all 
found out this secret. The sailors sail by chronom- 
eters that do not lose two or three seconds in a 
year, ever since Newton explained to Parliament 
that the way to improve navigation was to get good 
watches, and to offer public premiums for a better 
time-keeper than any then in use. The manufac- 
turers rely on turbines of hydraulic perfection’; the 
carpet-mill, on mordants and dyes which exhaust 
the skill of the chemist; the calico print, on de- 
signers of genius who draw the wages of artists, 
not of artisans. Wedgwood, the eminent potter, 
bravely took the sculptor Flaxman to counsel, who 
said, “Send to Italy, search the museums for the 
forms of old Etruscan vases, urns, water-pots, do- 
mestic and sacrificial vessels of all kinds.” They 
built great works and called their manufacturing 
village Etruria. Flaxman, with his Greek taste, 
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selected and combined the loveliest forms, which 
were executed in English clay ; sent boxes of these 
as gifts to every court of Europe, and formed the 
taste of the world. It was a renaissance of the 
breakfast table and china-closet. The brave manu- 
facturers made their fortune. The jewellers imi- 
tated the revived models in silver and gold. 

The theatre avails itself of the best talent of 
poet, of painter, and of amateur of taste, to make 
the ensemble of dramatic effect. The marine in- 
surance office has its mathematical counsellor to 
settle averages; the life-assurance, its table of an- 
nuities. The wine merchant has his analyst and 
taster, the more exquisite the better. He has also, 
I fear, his debts to the chemist as well as to the 
vineyard. 

Our modern wealth stands on a few staples, and 
the interest nations took in our war was exasper- 
ated by the importance of the cotton trade. And 
what is cotton? One plant out of some two hun- 
dred thousand known to the botanist, vastly the 
larger part of which are reckoned weeds. What is 
a weed? A plant whose virtues have not yet been 
discovered, every one of the two hundred thou- 
sand probably yet to be of utility in the arts. As 
Bacchus of the vine, Ceres of the wheat, as Ark- 
wright and Whitney were the demi-gods of cotton, 
so prolific Time will yet bring an inventor to every 
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plant. (There is not a property in nature but a 
mind is born to seek and find it.) For it is not the 
plants or the animals, innumerable as they are, nor 
the whole magazine of material nature that can give 
the sum of power, but the infinite applicability of 
these things in the hands of thinking man, every 
new application being equivalent to a new material. 

Our sleepy civilization, ever since Roger Bacon 
and Monk Schwartz invented gunpowder, has built 
its whole art of war, all fortification by land and 
sea, all drill and military education, on that one 
compound, — all is an extension of a gun-barrel, — 
and is very scornful about bows and arrows, and 
reckons Greeks and Romans and Middle Ages lit- 
tle better than Indians and bow-and-arrow times. 
As if the earth, water, gases, lightning and caloric 
had not a million energies, the discovery of any one 
of which could change the art of war again, and 
put an end to war by the exterminating forces man 
can apply. 

Now, if this is true in all the useful and in the 
fine arts, that the direction must be drawn from a 
superior source or there will be no good work, does 
it hold less in our social and civil life? 

In our popular politics you may note that each 
aspirant who rises above the crowd, however at 


first making his obedient apprenticeship in party 


tactics, if he have sagacity, soon learns that it is by 
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no means by obeying the vulgar weathercock of his 


party, the resentments, the fears and whims of it, 
that real power is gained, but that he must often 
face and resist the party, and abide by his resist- 
ance, and put them in fear; that the only title to 
their permanent respect, and to a larger following, 
is to see for himself what is the real public interest, 
and to stand for that ;— that is a principle, and 
all the cheering and hissing of the crowd must by 
and by accommodate itself to it. Our times easily 
afford you very good examples. 

The law of water and all fluids is true of wit. 
Prince Metternich said, “ Revolutions begin in the 
best heads and run steadily down to the populace.” 
It is a very old observation; not truer because 
Metternich said it, and not less true. 4 

There have been revolutions which were not in 
the interest of feudalism and barbarism, but in that 
of society. And these are distinguished not by the 
numbers of the combatants nor the numbers of the 
slain, but by the motive. No interest now attaches 
to the wars of York and Lancaster, to the wars of 
German, French and Spanish emperors, which were 
only dynastic wars, but to those in which a princi- 
ple was involved. These are read with passionate 
interest and never lose their pathos by time. When 
the cannon is aimed by ideas, when men with re- 
ligious convictions are behind it, when men die for 
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what they live for, and the mainspring that works 
daily urges them to hazard all, then the cannon ar- 
ticulates its explosions with the voice of a man, then 
the rifle seconds the cannon and the fowling-piece 
the rifle, and the women make the cartridges, and 
all shoot at one mark; then gods join in the com- 
bat; then poets are born, and the better code of 
laws at last records the victory. A 

Now the culmination of these triumphs of hu- 
manity — and which did virtually include the ex- 
tinction of slavery —is the planting of America. 

At every moment some one country more than 
any other represents the sentiment and the future 
of mankind. None will doubt that America occu- 
pies this place in the opinion of nations, as is 
proved by the fact of the vast immigration into 
this country from all the nations of Western and | 
Central Europe. And when the adventurers have 
planted themselves and looked about, they send 
back all the money they can spare to bring their 
friends. 

Meantime they find this country just passing 
through a great crisis in its history, as necessary 
as lactation or dentition or puberty to the human 
individual. We are in these days settling for our- 
selves and our descendants questions which, as they 
shall be determined in one way or the other, will 
make the peace and prosperity or the calamity of 
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the next ages. The questions of Education, of So- 
ciety, of Labor, the direction of talent, of charac- 
ter, the nature and habits of the American, may 
well occupy us, and more the question of Religion. 

The new conditions of mankind in America are 
really favorable to progress, the removal of absurd 
restrictions and antique inequalities. The mind is 
always better the more it is used, and here it is 
kept in practice. The humblest is daily challenged 
to give his opinion on practical questions, and while 
civil and social freedom exists, nonsense even has 
a favorable effect. Cant is good to provoke com- 
mon sense. . .. . . ..  ° The trance-me- 
diums, the rebel paradoxes, exasperate the common 
sense. The wilder the paradox, the more sure is 


Punch to put it in the pillory. 


The lodging the power in the people, as in re- 
publican forms, has the effect of holding things 
closer to common sense; for a court or an aristoc- 
racy, which must always be a small minority, can 
more easily run into follies than a republic, which 
has too many observers, — each with a vote in his 


hand, — to allow its head to be turned by any kind 


of nonsense: since hunger, thirst, cold, the cries of 
children, and debt, are always holding the masses 
hard to the essential duties. 

One hundred years ago the American people at- 
tempted to carry out the bill of political rights to 
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an almost ideal perfection. They have made great 
strides in that direction since. They are now pro-: 
ceeding, instructed by their success and by their 
many failures, to carry out, not the bill of rights, 
but the bill of human duties. . 
And look what revolution that attempt involves. 
Hitherto government has been that of the single 
person or of the aristocracy. In this country the 
attempt to resist these elements, it is asserted, must 
throw us into the government not quite of mobs, 
but in practice of an inferior class of professional 
politicians, who by means of newspapers and cau- 
cuses really thrust their unworthy minority into the 
place of the old aristocracy on the one side, and of 
the good, industrious, well-taught but unambitious 
population on the other, win the posts of power, 
and give their direction to affairs. Hence liberal 
congresses and legislatures ordain, to the surprise 
of the people, equivocal, interested and vicious 
measures. The men themselves are suspected and 
charged with lobbying and being lobbied. No 
measure is attempted for itself, but the opinion of 
the people is courted in the first place, and the 
measures are perfunctorily carried through as sec- 
ondary. We do not choose our own candidate, no, 
nor any other man’s first choice, — but only the 
available candidate, whom, perhaps, no man loves. 
We do not speak what we think, but grope after 
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the ‘practicable and available. Instead of charac- 
ter, there is a studious exclusion of character. The 
people are feared and flattered. They are not rep- 
rimanded. The country is governed in bar-rooms, 
and in the mind of bar-rooms. The low can best 
win the low, and each aspirant for power vies with 
his rival which can stoop lowest, and depart widest 
from himself. 

The partisan on moral, even on religious ques- 
tions, will choose a proven rogue who can answer 
the tests, over an honest, affectionate, noble gentle- 
man; the partisan ceasing to be a man that he may 
be a sectarian. 

The spirit of our political economy is low and 
degrading. The precious metals are not so precious 
as they are esteemed. Man exists for his own sake, 
and not to add a laborer to the state. The spirit 
of our political action, for the most part, considers 
nothing less than the sacredness of man. Party 
sacrifices man to the measure. 

We have seen the great party of property and 
education in the country drivelling and huckstering 
away, for views of party fear or advantage, every 
principle of humanity and the dearest hopes of man- 
kind; the trustees of power only energetic when 
mischief could be done, imbecile as corpses when 
evil was to be prevented. 

Our great men succumb so far to the forms of 
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the day as to peril their integrity for the sake of 
adding to the weight of their personal character 
the authority of office, or making a real govern- 
ment titular. Our politics are full of adventurers, 
who having by education and social innocence a 
good repute in the state, break away from the law 
of honesty and think they can afford to join the 
devil’s party. ”T is odious, these offenders in high 
life. You rally to the support of old charities and 
the cause of literature, and there, to be sure, are 
these brazen faces. In this innocence you are puz- 
zled how to meet them; must shake hands with 
them, under protest. We feel toward them as the 
minister about the Cape Cod farm,—in the old 
time when the minister was still invited, in the 
spring, to make a prayer for the blessing of a piece 
of land,— the good pastor being brought to the 
spot, stopped short: “ No, this land does not want 
a prayer, this land wants manure.” 
“Tis virtue which they want, and waniting it, 
Honor no garment to their backs can fit.” 

Parties keep the old names, but exhibit a surpris- 
ing fugacity in creeping out of one snake-skin into 
another of equal ignominy and lubricity, and the 
grasshopper on the turret of Faneuil Hall gives a 
proper hint of the men below. 

Everything yields. The very glaciers are vis- 
cous, or regelate into conformity, and the stiffest 
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patriots falter and compromise ; so that will cannot 
be depended on to save us. 

How rare are acts of will! We are all living 
according to custom ; we doas other people do, and 
shrink from an act of our own. Every such act 
makes a man famous, and we can all count the few 


_ cases, — half a dozen in our time, — when a public 


man ventured to act as. he thought, without waiting 
for orders or for public opinion. John Quincy 
Adams was a man of an audacious independence 
that always kept the public curiosity alive in re- 
gard to what he might do. None could predict his 
word, and a whole congress could not gainsay it 
when it was spoken. General Jackson was a man 
of will, and his phrase on one memorable occasion, 
“J will take the responsibility,” is a proverb ever 
since. 

The American marches with a careless swagger 
to the height of power, very heedless of his own lib- 
erty or of other peoples’, in his reckless confidence 
that he can have all he wants, risking all the prized 
charters of the human race, bought with battles and 
revolutions and religion, gambling them all away 
for a paltry selfish gain. 

He sits secure in the possession of his vast do- 
main, rich beyond all experience in resources, sees 
its inevitable force unlocking itself in elemental or- 


der day by day, year by year; looks from his coal- 
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fields, his wheat-bearing prairie, his gold-mines, to 
his two oceans on either side, and feels the security 
that there can be no famine in a country reaching 
through so many latitudes, no want that cannot be 
supplied, no danger from any excess of importation 
of art or learning into a country of such native 
strength, such immense digestive power. 

In proportion to the personal ability of each man, 
he feels the invitation and career which the country 
opens to him. He is easily fed with wheat and 
game, with Ohio wine, but his brain is also pam- 
pered by finer draughts, by political power and by 
the power in the railroad board, in the mills, or the 
banks. This elevates his spirits, and gives, of 
course, an easy self-reliance that makes him self- 
willed and unscrupulous. 

J think this levity is a reaction on the people from 
the extraordinary advantages and invitations of 
their condition. When we are most disturbed by 
their rash and immoral voting, it is not malignity, 
but recklessness. They are careless of politics, be- 
cause they do not entertain the possibility of being 
seriously caught in meshes of legislation. They feel 
strong and irresistible. They believe that what 
they have enacted they can repeal if they do not 
like it. But one may run a risk once too often. 
They stay away from the polls, saying that one vote 
can dono good! Or they take another step, and 
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say One vote can do no harm! and vote for some- 
thing which they do not approve, because their 
party or set votes for it. Of course this. puts them 
in the power of any party having a steady interest 
to promote which does not conflict manifestly with 
the pecuniary interest of the voters. But if they 
should come to be interested in themselves and in 
their career, they would no more stay away from the 
election than from their own counting-room or the 
house of their friend. 

The people are right-minded enough on ethical 
questions, but they must pay their debts, and must 
have the means of living well, and not pinching. 
So it is useless to rely on them to go to a meeting, 
or to give a vote, if any check from this must-have- 
the-money side arises. If a customer looks grave 
at their newspaper, or damns their member of Con- 
gress, they take another newspaper, and vote for 
another man. They must have money, for a cer- 
tain style of living fast becomes necessary; they 
must take wine at the hotel, first, for the look of 
it, and second, for the purpose of sending the bottle 
to two or three gentlemen at the table; and pres- 
ently because they have got the taste, and do not 
feel that they have dined without it. 

The record of the election now and then alarms 
people by the all but unanimous choice of a rogue 
and brawler. But how was it done? What law- 
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less mob burst into the polls and threw in these 
hundreds of ballots in defiance of the magistrates ? 
This was done by the very men you know, — the 
mildest, most sensible, best-natured people. The 
only account of this is, that they have been scared 
or warped into some association in their mind of 
the candidate with the interest of their trade or of 
their property. 

Whilst each cabal urges its candidate, and at 
last brings, with cheers and _ street-demonstrations, 
men whose names are a knell to all hope of prog- 
ress, the good and wise are hidden in their active 
retirements, and are quite out of question. 


“These we must join to wake, for these are of the strain 
That justice dare defend, and will the age maintain.” 


Yet we know, all over this country, men of in- 
tegrity, capable of action and of affairs, with the 

deepest sympathy in all that concerns the public, 
- mortified by the national disgrace, and quite ca- 
pable of any sacrifice except of their honor. 

Faults in the working appear in our system, as 
in all, but they suggest their own remedies. After 
every practical mistake out of which any disaster 
grows, the people wake and correct it with energy. 
And any disturbances in polities, in civil or foreign 
wars, sober them, and instantly show more virtue 
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and conviction in the popular vote. In each new 
threat of faction the ballot has been, beyond expec- 
tation, right and decisive. 

It is ever an inspiration, God only knows solidus 3 
a sudden, undated perception of eternal right com- 
ing into and correcting things that were wrong; a 
perception that passes through thousands as readily 
as through one. ; 

The gracious lesson taught by science to this 
country is, that the history of nature from first to 


last is incessant advance from less to more, from 


rude to finer organization, the globe of matter thus 
conspiring with the principle of undying hope in 
man. Nature works in immense time, and spends 
individuals and races prodigally to prepare new 
individuals and races. The lower kinds are one af- 
ter one extinguished; the higher forms come in, 
The history of civilization, or the refining of cer- 
tain races to wonderful power of performance, is 
analogous ; but the best civilization yet is only valu- 
able as a ground of hope. 

Ours is the country of poor men. Here is prac- 
tical democracy ; here is the human race poured 
out over the continent to do itself justice ; all man- 
kind in its shirt-sleeves; not grimacing lke poor 
rich men in cities, pretending to be rich, but un- 
mistakably.taking off its coat to hard work, when 
labor is sure to pay. This through all the country, 
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For really, though you see wealth in the capitals, 
it is only a sprinkling of rich men in the cities and 
at sparse points ; the bulk of the population is poor. 
In Maine, nearly every man is alumberer. In 
Massachusetts, every twelfth man is a shoemaker, 
and the rest, millers, farmers, sailors, fishermen. 

Well, the result is, instead of the doleful experi- 
ence of the European economist, who tells us, ‘ In 
almost all countries the condition of the great body 
of the people is poor and miserable,” here that same 
great body has arrived at a sloven plenty, — ham 
and corn-cakes, tight roof and coals enough have 
been attained ; an unbuttoned comfort, not clean, 
not thoughtful, far from polished, without dignity 
in his repose ; the man awkward and restless if he 
have not something to do, but honest and kind for 
the most part, understanding his own rights and 
stiff to maintain them, and disposed to give his 
children a better education than he received. 

The steady improvement of the public schools in 
the cities and the country enables the farmer or la- 
borer to secure a precious primary education. It is 
rare to find a born American who cannot read and 
write. The facility with which clubs are’formed 
by young men for discussion of social, political and 
intellectual topics secures the notoriety of the ques- 
tions. — 

Our institutions, of which the town is the unit, 
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are all educational, for responsibility educates fast. 
The town meeting is, after the high school, a higher 
school. The legislature, to which every good 
farmer goes once on trial, is a superior academy. 

The result appears in the power of invention, the 
freedom of thinking, in the readiness for reforms, 
eagerness for novelty, even for all the follies of 
false science ; in the antipathy to secret societies, 
in the predominance of the democratic party in 
the politics of the Union, and in the voice of the 
public even when irregular and vicious, — the voice 
of mobs, the voice of lynch law, — because it is 
thought to be, on the whole, the verdict, though 
badly spoken, of the greatest number. 

All this forwardness and self-reliance cover self. 
government ; proceed on the belief that as the peo- 
ple have made a government they can make an- 
other; that their union and law are not in their 
memory, but in their blood and condition. If they 
unmake a law they can easily make a new one. In 
Mr. Webster’s imagination the American Union 
was a huge Prince Rupert’s drop, which will snap 
into atoms if so much as the smallest end be shiv- 
ered off. Now the fact is quite different from this. 
The people are loyal, law-abiding. They prefer 
order, and have no taste for misrule and uproar. 

America was opened after the feudal mischief 
was spent, and so the people made a good start. 
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We began well. No inquisition here, no kings, no 
nobles, no dominant church. Here heresy has lost 
its terrors We have eight or ten religions in every 
large town, and the most that comes of it is a de- 
gree or two on the thermometer of fashion ; a pew 
in a particular church gives an easier entrance tc 
the subscription ball. 

We began with freedom, and are defended from 
shocks now for a century by the facility with which 
through popular assemblies every necessary meas- 
ure of reform can instantly be carried. A congress 
is a standing insurrection, and escapes the violence 
of accumulated grievance. As the globe keeps its 
identity by perpetual change, so our civil system, by 
perpetual appeal tothe people and acceptance of 
its reforms. 

The government is acquainted with the opinions 
of all classes, knows the leading men in the mid- 
dle class, knows the leaders of the humblest class. 
The President comes near enough to these; if he 
does not, the caucus does, the primary ward and 
town meeting, and what is important does reach 
him. 

The men, the women, all over this land shrill 
their exclamations of impatience and indignation 
at what is short-coming or is unbecoming in the 
government, — at the want of humanity, of moral- 
ity, —ever on broad grounds of general justice, and 
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not on the class-feeling which narrows the percep. 
tion of English, French, German people at home. 
In this fact, that we are a nation of individuals, 
that we have a highly intellectual organization, that 
we can see and feel moral distinctions, and that on 


‘such an organization sooner or later the moral laws 


must tell, to such ears must speak, — in this is our 
hope. For if the prosperity of this country has 
been merely the obedience of man to the guiding 
of nature,—of great rivers and prairies, — yet is 
there fate above fate, if we choose to speak this 
language; or, if there is fate in corn and cotton, so 
is there fate in thought, —this, namely, that the 
largest thought and the widest love are born to 
victory, and must prevail. 

The revolution is the work of no man, but the 
eternal effervescence of nature. It never did not 
work. And we say that revolutions beat all the 
insurgents, be they never so determined and _poli- 
tic; that the great interests of mankind, being at 
every moment through ages in favor of justice and 
the largest liberty, will always, from time to time, 
gain on the adversary and at last win the day. 
Never country had such a fortune, as men call for- 
tune, as this, in its geography, its history, and in 
its majestic possibilities. 

We have much to learn, much to correct, —a 
great deal of lying vanity. The spread eagle must 
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fold his foolish wings and be less of a peacock ; 
must keep his wings to carry the thunderbolt when 
he is commanded. We must realize our rhetoric 
and our rituals. Our national flag is not affecting, 
as it should be, because it does not represent the 
population of the United States, but some Balti- 
more or Chicago or Cincinnati or Philadelphia 
caucus ; not union or justice, but selfishness and 
cunning. If we never put on the liberty-cap until 
we were freemen by love and self-denial, the liberty- 
cap would mean something. I wish to see America 
not like the old powers of the earth, grasping, ex- 
elusive and narrow, but a benefactor such as no 
country ever was, hospitable to all nations, legislat- 
ing for all nationalities. Nations were made to 
help each other as much as families were; and all 
advancement is by ideas, and not by brute force or 
mechanic force. | 

‘In this country, with our practical understand- 
ing, there is, at present, a great sensualism, a head- 
long devotion to trade and to the conquest of the 
continent, —to each man as large a share of the 
same as he can carve for himself, —an extravagant 
confidence in our talent and activity, which be- 
comes, whilst successful, a scornful materialism, — 
but with the fault, of course, that it has no depth, 
no reserved force whereon to fall back when a re- 
verse comes, 
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That repose which is the ornament and ripeness 
of man is not American. That repose which indi- 
cates a faith in the laws of the universe,—a faith 
that they will fulfil themselves, and are not to be 
impeded, transgressed, or accelerated. Our people 
are too slight and vain. They are easily elated and 
easily depressed. See how fast they extend the 
fleeting fabric of their trade, — not at all consider- 
ing the remote reaction and bankruptcy, but with 
the same abandonment to the moment and the facts 


-of the hour as the Esquimaux who sells his bed in 


the morning. Our people act on the moment, and 
from external impulse. They all lean on some 
other, and this superstitiously, and not from insight 
of his merit. They follow a fact; they follow suc- 
cess, and not skill. Therefore, as soon as the suc- 
cess stops and the admirable man blunders, they 
quit him; already they remember that they long 
ago suspected his judgment, and they transfer the 
repute of judgment to the next prosperous person 
who has not yet blundered. Of course this levity 
makes them as easily despond. It seems as if his- 
tory gave no account of any society in which de- 
spondency came so readily to heart as we see it and 
feel it in ours. Young men at thirty and even 
earlier lose all spring and vivacity, and if they fail 
in their first enterprise throw up the game. 

The source of mischief is the extreme difficulty 
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with which men are roused from the torpor of every 
day. Blessed is all that agitates the mass, breaks 
up this torpor, and begins motion. Corpora non 
agunt nisi soluta;1the chemical rule is true in 
mind. Contrast, change, interruption, are necessary 
to new activity and new combinations. 

If a temperate wise man should look over our 
American society, I think the first danger that 
would excite his alarm would be the European in- 
fluences on this couatry. We buy much of Europe 
that does not make us better men: and mainly the 
expensiveness which is ruining that country. We 
import trifles, dancers, singers, laces, books of pat- 
terns, modes, gloves and cologne, manuals of Goth- 
ic architecture, steam-made ornaments America 
is provincial. It is an immense Halifax. See the 
secondariness and aping of foreign and English life, 
that runs through this country, in building, in dress, 
in eating, in books. Every village, every city has 
its architecture, its costume, its hotel, its private 
house, its church, from England. 

Our politics threaten her. Her manners threaten 
us. Life is grown and growing so costly that it 
threatens to kill us. A man is coming, hére as 
there, to value himself on what he can buy. Worst 
of all, his expense is not his own, but a far-off copy 
of Osborne House or the Elysée. The tendency of 


1 [Bodies do not move unless they are set free.] 
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this is to make all men alike ; to extinguish individ- 
ualism and choke up all the channels of inspiration 
from God in man. We lose our invention and de-. 
scend into imitation. A man no longer conducts 
his own life. It is manufactured for him. The 
tailor makes your dress; the baker your bread ; the 
upholsterer, from an imported book of patterns, 
your furniture ; the Bishop of London your faith. 
In the planters of this country, in the seventeenth 
century, the conditions of the country, combined 
with the impatience of arbitrary power which they 
brought from England, forced them to a wonderful 
personal independence and toa certain heroic plant- 
ing and trading. Later this strength appeared in 
the solitudes of the West, where a man is made a 
hero by the varied emergencies of his lonely farm, 
and neighborhoods must combine against the In- 
dians, or the horse-thieves, or the river rowdies, by 


organizing themselves into committees of vigilance. 


Thus the land and sea educate the people, and bring 
out presence of mind, self-reliance, and hundred- 
handed activity. These are the people for an emer- 
gency. They are not to be surprised, and can find 
a way out of any peril. This rough and ready 
force becomes them, and makes them fit citizens 
and civilizers. But if we found them clinging to 
English traditions, which are graceful enough at 
home, as the English Church, and entailed estates, 
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and distrust of popular election, we should feel this 
reactionary, and absurdly out of place. 

Let the passion for America cast out the passion 
for Europe. Here let there be what the earth 
waits for, — exalted manhood. What this country 
longs for is personalities, grand persons, to coun- 
teract its materialities. For it is the rule of the 
universe that corn shall serve man, and not man 
corn. 

They who find America insipid, — they for whom 
London and Paris have spoiled their own homes, 
can be spared to return to those cities. I not only 
see a career at home for more genius than we have, 
but for more than there is in the world. 

The class of which I speak make themselves 
merry without duties. They sit in decorated club- 
houses in the cities, and burn tobacco and play 
whist ; in the country they sit idle in stores and 
bar-rooms, and burn tobacco, and gossip and sleep. 
They complain of the flatness of American life; 
“ America has no illusions, no romance.” They 
have no perception of its destiny. They are not 
Americans. 

The felon is the logical extreme of the epicure 
and coxcomb. Selfish luxury is the end of both, 
though in one it is decorated with refinements, and 
in the other brutal. But my point now is, that 
this spirit is not American. 
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Our young men lack idealism. A man for suc- 
cess must not be pure idealist, then he will practi- 
cally fail; but he must have ideas, must obey ideas, 
or he might as well be the horse he rides on. A 
man does not want to be sun-dazzled, sun-blind ; 
but every man must have glimmer enough to keep 
him from knocking his head against the walls. 
And it is in the interest of civilization and good 
society and friendship, that I dread to hear of well- 
born, gifted and amiable men, that they have this 
indifference, disposing them to this despair. 

Of no use are the men who study to do exactly 
as was done before, who can never understand that 
to-day is a new day. There never was such a com- 
bination as this of ours, and the rules to meet it are 
not set down in any history. We want men of 
original perception and original action, who can 
open their eyes wider than to a nationality, — 
namely, to considerations of benefit to the human 
race, — can act in the interest of civilization; men 
of elastic, men of moral mind, who can live in the 
moment and take a step forward. Columbus was 
no backward-creeping crab, nor was Martin Luther, 
nor John Adams, nor Patrick Henry, nor Thomas 
Jefferson ; and the Genius or Destiny of America 
is no log or sluggard, but a man incessantly ad- 
vancing, as the shadow on the dial’s face, or the 
heavenly body by whose light it is marked. 
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The flowering of civilization is the finished man, 
the man of sense, of grace, of accomplishment, of 
social power, —the gentleman. What hinders that 
he be born here? The new times need a new man, 
the complemental man, whom plainly this country 
must furnish. Freer swing his arms; farther 
pierce his eyes; more forward and forthright his 
whole build and rig than the Engilishman’s, who, 
we see, is much imprisoned in his backbone. 

’T is certain that our civilization is yet incom- 
plete, it has not ended nor given sign of ending in 
ahero. “Tis a wild democracy; the riot of medi- 
ocrities and dishonesties and fudges. Ours is the 
age of the omnibus, of the third person plural, of 
Tammany Hall. Is it that Nature has only so 
much vital force, and must dilute it if it is to be 
multiplied into millions? The beautiful is never 
plentiful. Then Illinois and Indiana, with their 
spawning loins, must needs be ordinary. 


It is not a question whether we shall be a multi- 
tude of people. No, that has been conspicuously 
decided already ; but whether we shall be the new 
nation, the guide and lawgiver of all nations, as 
having clearly chosen and firmly held the simplest 
and best rule of political society. 


Now, if the spirit which years ago armed this 


country against rebellion, and put forth such gi- 
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gantic energy in the charity of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, could be waked to the conserving and cre- 
ating duty of making the laws just and humane, it 
were to enroll a great constituency of religious, 
self-respecting, brave, tender, faithful obeyers of 
duty, lovers of men, filled with loyalty to each other, 
and with the simple and sublime purpose of carry- 
ing out in private and in public action the desire 
and need of mankind. 

Here is the post where the patriot should plant 
himself; here the altar where virtuous young men, 
those to whom friendship is the dearest covenant, 
should bind each other to loyalty; where genius 
should kindle its fires and bring forgotten truth to 
the eyes of men. 

It is not possible to extricate yourself from the 
questions in which your age is involved. Let the 
good citizen perform the duties put on him here 
and now. It is not by heads reverted to the dying 
Demosthenes, or to Luther, or to Wallace, or to 
George Fox, or to George Washington, that you 
can combat the dangers and dragons that beset the 
United States at this time. I believe this cannot 
be accomplished by dunces or idlers, but requires 
docility, sympathy, and religious receiving from 
higher principles; for liberty, like religion, is a short 
and hasty fruit, and like all power subsists only by 
new rallyings on the source of inspiration, 
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Power can be generous. The very grandeur of 
the means which offer themselves to us should sug- 
gest grandeur in the direction of our expenditure. 
If our mechanic arts are unsurpassed in usefulness, 
if we have taught the river to make shoes and nails 
and carpets, and the bolt of heaven to write our 
letters like a Gillott pen, let these wonders work 
for honest humanity, for the poor, for justice, gen- 
ius and the public good. Let us realize that this 
country, the last found, is the great charity of God 
to the human race. 

America should affirm and establish that in no 
instance shall the guns go in advance of the present 
right. We shall not make coups d’état and after- 
wards explain and pay, but shall proceed like Wil- 
liam Penn, or whatever other Christian or humane 
person who treats with the Indian or the foreigner, 
on principles of honest trade and mutual advantage. 
We can see that the Constitution and the law in 
America must be written on ethical principles, so 
that the entire power of the spiritual world shall 
hold the citizen loyal, and repel the enemy as by 
force of nature. It should be mankind’s bill of 
rights, or Royal. Proclamation of the InteHect as- 
cending the throne, announcing its good pleasure 
that now, once for all, the world shall be governed 
by common sense and law of morals. 

The end of all political struggle is to establish 
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morality as the basis of all legislation. ’T is not 
free institutions, tis not a democracy that is the 
end, —no, but only the means. Morality is the 
object of government. We want a state of things 
in which crime will not pay; a state of things which 
allows every man the largest liberty compatible 
with the liberty of every other man. 

Humanity asks that government shall not be 
ashamed to be tender and paternal, but that dem- 
ocratic institutions shall be more thoughtful for the 
interests of women, for the training of children, 
and for the welfare of sick and unable persons, and 
serious care of criminals, than was ever any the 
best government of the Old World. 

The genius of the country has marked out our 
true policy, — opportunity. Opportunity of civil 
rights, of education, of personal power, and not less 
of wealth ; doors wide open. Ii I could have it, — 
free trade with all the world without toll or custom- 
houses, invitation as we now make to every nation, 
to every race and skin, white men, red men, yellow 
men, black men; hospitality of fair field and equal 
laws to all. Let them compete, and success to the 
strongest, the wisest and the best. The land is 
wide enough, the soil has bread for all. 

I hope America will come to have its pride in 
being a nation of servants, and not of the served. 
How can men have any other ambition where 
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the reason has not suffered a disastrous eclipse? 


Whilst every man can say I serve, —to the whole 
extent of my being I apply my faculty to the service 
of mankind in my especial place, — he therein sees 
and shows a reason for his being in the world, and 
is not a moth or incumbrance in it. 

The distinction and end of a soundly constituted 
man is his labor. Use is inscribed on all his facul- 
ties. Use is the end to which he exists. As the 
tree exists for its fruit, so a man for his work. A 
fruitless plant, an idle animal, does not stand in 
the universe. They are all toiling, however secretly 
or slowly, in the province assigned them, and to a 
use in the economy of the world; the higher and 
more complex organizations to higher and more 
catholic service. And man seems to play, by his 
instincts and activity, a certain part that even tells 
on the general face of the planet, drains swamps, 
leads rivers into dry countries for their irrigation, 
perforates forests and stony mountain-chains with 
roads, hinders the inroads of the sea on the conti- 
nent, as if dressing the globe for happier races. 

On the whole, I know that the cosmic results will 
be the same, whatever the daily events may be. 
Happily we are under better guidance than of 
statesmen. Pennsylvania coal mines, and New York 
shipping, and free labor, though not idealists, grav- 
itate in the ideal direction. Nothing less large than 
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justice can keep them in good temper. Justice sat- 
isfies everybody, and justice alone. No monopoly 
must be foisted in, no weak party or nationality 
sacrificed, no coward compromise conceded to a 
strong partner. Every one of these is the seed of 
vice, war and national disorganization. It is our 
part to carry out to the last the ends of liberty and 
justice. We shall stand, then, for vast interests ; 
north and south, east and west will be present to 
our minds, and our vote will be as if they voted, 
and we shall know that our vote secures the foun- 
dations of the state, good-will, liberty and security 
of traffic and of production, and mutual increase of 
good-will in the great interests. 

Our helm is given up to a better guidance than 
our own; the course of events is quite too strong 
for any helmsman, and our little wherry is taken in 
tow by the ship of the great Admiral which knows 
the way, and has the force to draw men and states 
and planets to their good. 

Such and so potent is this high method by which 
the Divine Providence sends the chiefest benefits 
under the mask of calamities, that I do not think 
we shall by any perverse ingenuity prevent the 
blessing. 

In seeing this guidance of events, in seeing this 
felicity without example that has rested on the 
Union thus far, I find new confidence for the future. 
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I could heartily wish that our will and endeavor 
were more active parties to the work. But I see 
in all directions the light breaking. Trade and 
government will not alone be the favored aims of 
mankind, but every useful, every elegant art, every 
exercise of imagination, the height of reason, the 
noblest affection, the purest religion will find their 
home in our institutions, and write our laws for the 
benefit of men. 
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GENTLEMEN : 

Iv is remarkable that our people have their intel- 
lectual culture from one country and their duties 
from another. This false state of things is newly in 
a way to be corrected. America is beginning to as- 
sert herself to the senses and to the imagination of 
her children, and Europe is receding in the same 
degree. This their reaction on education gives a 
new importance to the internal improvements and 
to the polities of the country. Who has not been 
stimulated to reflection by the facilities now in pro- 
gress of construction for travel and the transporta- 
tion of goods in the United States ? 

This rage of road building is beneficent for 
America, where vast distance is so main a consid- 
eration in our domestic politics and trade, inas- 
much as the great political promise of the inven- 
tion is to hold the Union staunch, whose days 
seemed already numbered by the mere inconven- 
ience of transporting representatives, judges, and 
officers across such tedious distances of land and 
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water. Not only is distance annihilated, but when, 
as now, the locomotive and the steamboat, like 
enormous shuttles, shoot every day across the thou- 
sand various threads of national descent and em- 
ployment and bind them fast in one web, an hourly 
assimilation goes forward, and there is no danger 
that local peculiarities and hostilities should be pre- 
served. 

1. But I hasten to speak of the utility of these 
improvements in creating an American sentiment. 
An unlooked for consequence of the railroad is the 
increased acquaintance it has given the American 
people with the boundless resources of their own 
soil. If this invention has reduced England to a 
third of its size, by bringing people so much nearer, 


in this country it has given a new celerity to time, - 


or anticipated by fifty years the planting of tracts 
of land, the choice of water privileges, the working 
of mines, and other natural advantages. Railroad 


iron is a magician’s rod, in its power to evoke the 


sleeping energies of land and water. 

The railroad is but one arrow in our quiver, 
though it has great value as a sort of yard-stick 
and surveyor’s line. The bountiful continent is 
ours, state on state, and territory on territory, to 
the waves of the Pacific sea; 


' “Our garden is the immeasurable earth, 
The heaven’s blue pillars are Medea’s house.” 
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The task of surveying, planting, and building upon 
this immense tract requires an education and a 
sentiment commensurate thereto. A consciousness 
of this fact is beginning to take the place of the 
purely trading spirit and education which sprang 
up whilst all the population lived on the fringe of 
sea-coast. And even on the coast, prudent men 
have begun to see that every American should be 
educated with a view to the values of land. The 
arts of engineering and of architecture are studied ; 
scientific agriculture is an object of growing atten- 
tion ; the mineral riches are explored; limestone, 
coal, slate, and iron ; and the value of timber-lands 
is enhanced.. 

‘Columbus alleged as a reason for seeking a con- 
tinent in the West, that the harmony of nature re- 
quired a great tract of land in the western hemi- 
sphere, to balance the known extent of land in the 


\ . . 
eastern: and it now appears that we must estimate 


the native values of this broad region to redress the 
balance of our own judgments, and appreciate the 
advantages opened to the human race in this coun- 
try which is our fortunate home. The land is the 
appointed remedy for whatever is false and fantas- 
tic in our culture. The continent we inhabit is to 
be physic and food for our mind, as well as our 
body. The land, with its tranquilizing, sanative 
influences, is to repair the errors of a scholastic and 
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traditional education, and bring us into just rela. 
-tions with men and things. 

The habit of living in the presence of these in- 
vitations of natural wealth is not imoperative ; and 
this habit, combined with the moral sentiment 
which, in the recent years, has interrogated every 
institution, usage, and law, has naturally given a 
strong direction to the wishes and aims of active 
young men, to withdraw from cities and cultivate 
the soil. This inclination has appeared in the most 
unlooked for quarters, in men supposed to be ab- 
sorbed in business, and in those connected with the 
liberal professions. And since the walks of trade 
were crowded, whilst that of agriculture cannot 
easily be, inasmuch as the farmer who is not wanted 
by others can yet grow his own bread, whilst the 
manufacturer or the trader, who is not wanted, can- 
not, — this seemed a happy tendency. For beside 
all the moral benefit which we may expect from the 
farmer’s profession, when a man enters it consid- 
erately ; this promised the conquering of the soil, 
plenty, and beyond this the adorning of the country 
with every advantage and ornament which labor, 
ingenuity, and affection for a man’s home, could 
suggest. 

Meantime, with cheap land, and the pacific dis- 
position of the people, everything invites to the arts 
of agriculture, of gardening, and domestic archi- 
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tecture. Public gardens, on the scale of such plan- 
tations in Europe and Asia, are now unknown to 
us. There is no feature of the old countries that 
strikes an American with more agreeable surprise 
than the beautiful gardens of Europe; such as the 
Boboli in Florence, the Villa Borghese in Rome, 
the Villa d’Este in Tivoli, the gardens at Munich 
and at Frankfort on the Main: works easily imi- 
tated here, and which might well make the land 
dear to the citizen, and inflame patriotism. It is 
the fine art which is left for us, now that sculpture, 
painting, and religious and civil architecture have 
become effete, and have passed into second child- 
hood. We have twenty degrees of latitude wherein 
to choose a seat, and the new modes of travelling 
enlarge the opportunity of selection, by making it 
easy to cultivate very distant tracts and yet remain 
in strict intercourse with the centres of trade and 
population. And the whole force of all the arts 
goes to facilitate the decoration of lands and dwell- 
ings. A garden has this advantage, that it makes 
it indifferent where you live. A well-laid garden 
makes the face of the country of no account; let 
that be low or high, grand or mean, you have made 
a beautiful abode worthy of man. If the land- 
scape is pleasing, the garden shows it,—if tame, 
it excludes it. A little grove, which any farmer 
can find or cause to grow near his house, will in a 
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few years make cataracts and chains of mountains 
quite unnecessary to his scenery; and he is so con- 
tented with his alleys, woodlands, orchards and 
river, that Niagara, and the Notch of the White 
Hills, and Nantasket Beach, are superfluities. And 
yet the selection of a fit houselot has the same 
advantage over an indifferent one, as the selection 
to a given employment of a man who has a genius 
for that work. In the last case the culture of 
years will never make the most painstaking ap- 
prentice his equal: no more will gardening give 
the advantage of a happy site to a house in a hole 
or on a pinnacle. In America we have hitherto 
little to boast in this kind. The cities drain the 
country of the best part of its population: the 
flower of the youth, of both sexes, goes into the 
towns, and the country is cultivated by a so much 
inferior class. The land, — travel a whole day to- 
gether, — looks poverty-stricken, and the buildings 
plain and poor. In Europe, where society has an 
aristocratic structure, the land is full of men of the 
best stock and the best culture, whose interest and 
pride it is to remain half the year on their estates, 
and. to fill them with every convenience and orna- 
ment. Of course these make model farms, and 
model architecture, and are a constant education to 
the eye of the surrounding population. Whatever 
events in progress shall go to disgust men with 
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_ cities and infuse into them the passion for country 


life and country pleasures, will render a service to 
the whole face of this continent, and will further 
the most poetic of all the occupations of real life, 
the bringing out by art the native but hidden 
graces of the landscape. 

I look on such improvements also as directly 
tending to endear the land to the inhabitant. Any 
relation to the land, the habit of tilling it, or min- 
ing it, or even hunting on it, generates the feeling 
of patriotism. He who keeps shop on it, or he who 
merely uses it as a support to his desk and ledger, 
or to his manufactory, values it less. The vast 
majority of the people of this country live by the 
land, and carry its quality in their manners and 
opinions. We in the Atlantic states, by position, 
have been commercial, and have, as I said, imbibed 
easily an European culture. Luckily for us, now 
that steam has narrowed the Atlantic to a strait, 
the nervous, rocky West is intruding a new and 
continental element into the national mind, and we 
shall yet have an American genius. How much 
better when the whole land is a garden, and the 
people have grown up in the bowers of a paradise. 
Without looking then to those extraordinary social 
influences which are now acting in precisely this 
direction, but only at what is inevitably doing 
around us, I think we must regard the Jand as a 
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commanding and increasing power on the citizen, 
the sanative and Americanizing influence, which 
promises to disclose new virtues for ages to come. 

2. In the second place, the uprise and culmina- 
tion of the new and anti-feudal power of Com- 
merce is the political fact of most significance to 
the American at this hour. 

We cannot look on the freedom of this country, 
in connexion with its youth, without a presentiment 
that here shall laws and institutions exist on some 
scale of proportion to the majesty of nature. To 
men legislating for the area betwixt the two oceans, 
betwixt the snows and the tropics, somewhat of the 
gravity of nature will infuse itself into the code. 
A heterogeneous population crowding on all ships 
from all corners of the world to the great gates of 
North America, namely Boston, New York, and 
New Orleans, and thence proceeding inward to the 
prairie and the mountains, and quickly contribut- 
ing their private thought to the public opinion, 
their toll to the treasury, and their vote to the elec- 
tion, it cannot be doubted that the legislation of 
this country should become more catholic and cos- 
mopolitan than that of any other. It seems so 
easy for America to inspire and express the most 
expansive and humane spirit; new-born, free, health- 
ful, strong, the land of the laborer, of the democrat, 
of the philanthropist, of the believer, of the saint, 
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she should speak for the human race. It is the 
country of the Future. From Washington, prover- 
bially ‘the city of magnificent distances,’ through 
all its cities, states, and territories, it is a country 
of beginnings, of projects, of designs, of expecta- — 
tions. 

Gentlemen, there is a sublime and friendly Des- 
tiny by which the human race is guided, — the 
race never dying, the individual never spared, — 
to results affecting masses and ages. Men are nar- 
row and selfish, but the Genius or Destiny is not 
narrow, but beneficent. It is not discovered in 
their calculated and voluntary activity, but in what 
befalls, with or without their design. Only what 
is inevitable interests us, and it turns out that love 
and good are inevitable, and in the course of 
things. That Genius has infused itself into nature. 
It indicates itself by a small excess of good, a small 
balance in brute facts always favorable to the side 
of reason. All the facts in any part of nature 
shall be tabulated and the results shall indicate 
the same security and benefit; so slight as’ to be 
hardly observable, and yet it is there. The sphere 
is flattened at the poles and swelled at the equa- 
tor ; aform flowing necessarily from the fluid state, 
yet the form, the mathematician assures us, re- 
quired to prevent the protuberances of the conti- 
nent, or even of lesser mountains cast up at any 
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time by earthquakes, from continually deranging 
the axis of the earth. The census of the popula- 
tion is found to keep an invariable equality in the 
sexes, with a trifling predominance in favor of the 
male, as if to counterbalance the necessarily in- 
creased exposure of male life in war, navigation, 
and other accidents. Remark the unceasing effort 
throughout nature at somewhat better than the ac- 
tual creatures: amelioration in nature, which alone 
permits and authorizes amelioration in mankind. 
The population of the world is a conditional popu- 
lation; these are not the best, but the best that 
could live in the existing state of soils, gases, ani- 
mals and morals: the best that could yet live ; 
there shall be a better, please God. This Genius 
or Destiny is of the sternest administration, though 
rumors exist of its secret tenderness. It may be 
styled a cruel kindness, serving the whole even to 
the ruin of the member ; a terrible communist, re- 
serving all profits to the community, without divi- 
dend to individuals. Its law is, you shall have 
everything as a member, nothing to yourself. For 
Nature is the noblest engineer, yet uses a grinding 
economy, working up all that is wasted to-day into 
to-morrow’s creation ;— not a superfluous grain of 
sand, for all the ostentation she makes of expense 
and public works. It is because Nature thus saves 
and uses, laboring for the general, that we poor 
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particulars are so crushed and straitened, and find 
it so hard to live. She flung us out in her plenty, _ 
but we cannot shed a hair or a paring of a nail but 
instantly she snatches at the shred and appropriates 
it to the general stock. Our condition is like that 
of the poor wolves’: if one of the flock wound him- 
self or so much as limp, the rest eat him up incon- 
tinently. 

That serene Power interposes the check upon 
the caprices and officiousness of our wills. Its 
charity is not our charity. One of its agents is 
our will, but that which expresses itself in our will 
is stronger than our will. We are very forward to 
help it, but it will not be accelerated. It resists 
our meddling, eleemosynary contrivances. We de- 
vise sumptuary and relief laws, but the principle 
of population is always reducing wages to the low- 
est pittance on which human life can be sustained. 
We legislate against forestalling and monopoly ; 
we would have a common granary for the poor ; 
but the selfishness which hoards the corn for high 
prices is the preventive of famine; and the law of 
self-preservation is surer policy than any legislation 
can be. We concoct eleemosynary systems, and 
it turns out that our charity increases pauperism. 
We inflate our paper currency, we repair commerce 
with unlimited credit, and are presently visited 
with unlimited bankruptcy. 
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It is easy to see that the existing generation are 
conspiring with a beneficence which in its working 
for coming generations, sacrifices the passing one ; 
which infatuates the most selfish men to act against 
their private interest for the public welfare. We 
build railroads, we know not for what or for whom ; 
but one thing is certain, that we who build will re- 
ceive the very smallest share of benefit. Benefit 
will accrue, they are essential to the country, but 
that will be felt not until we are no longer country- 
men. We do the like in all matters : — 

“ Man’s heart the Almighty to the Future set 
By secret and inviolable springs.” 

We plant trees, we build stone houses, we redeem 
the waste, we make prospective laws, we found col- 
leges and hospitals, for remote generations. We 
should be mortified to learn that the little benefit 
we chanced in our own persons to receive was the 
utmost they would yield. 

The history of commerce is the record of this 
beneficent tendency. The patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment readily becomes despotic, as each person 
may see in his own family. Fathers wish to be. 
fathers of the minds of their children, and behold 
with impatience a new character and way of think- 
ing presuming to show itself in their own son or 
daughter. This feeling, which all their love and 
pride in the powers of their children cannot sub- 
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due, becomes petulance and tyranny when the head 
of the clan, the emperor of an empire, deals with 
the same difference of opinion in his subjects. 
Difference of opinion is the one crime which kings 
never forgive. An empire is an immense egotism. 
**T am the State,” said the French Louis. When 
a French ambassador mentioned to Paul of Russia 
that a man of consequence in St. Petersburg was 
interesting himself in some matter, the Czar inter- 
rupted him,— “ There is no man of consequence 
in this empire but he with whom I am actually 
speaking; and so long only as I am speaking to 
him is he of any consequence.” And the Emperor 
Nicholas is reported to have said to his council, 
“The age is embarrassed with new opinions ; rely 
on me gentlemen, I shall oppose an iron will to 
the progress of liberal opinions.” 

It is easy to see that this patriarchal or family 
management gets to be rather troublesome to all 
but the papa; the sceptre comes to be a crow-bar. 
And this unpleasant egotism, Feudalism opposes 
and finally destroys. The king is compelled to call 
in the aid of his brothers and cousins and remote 
relations, to help him keep his overgrown house in 
order; and this club of noblemen always come at 
last to have a will of their own; they combine to 
brave the sovereign, and call in the aid of the peo- 
ple. Each chief attaches as many followers as he 
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can, by kindness, maintenance, and gifts; and as 
long as war lasts, the nobles, who must be soldiers, 
rule very well. But when peace comes, the nobles 
prove very whimsical and uncomfortable masters ; 
their frolics turn out to be insulting and degrading 
to the commoner. Feudalism grew to be a bandit 
and brigand. 

Meantime Trade had begun to appear: Trade, a 
plant which grows wherever there is peace, as soon 
as there is peace, and as long as there is peace. 
The luxury and necessity of the noble fostered it. 
And as quickly as men go to foreign parts in ships 
or caravans, a new order of things springs up ; new 
command takes place, new servants and new mas- 
ters. Their information, their wealth, their corre- 
spondence, have made them quite other men than 
left their native shore. Zhey are nobles now, and 
by another patent than the king’s. Feudalism 
had been good, had broken the power of the kings, 
and had some good traits of its own; but it had 
grown mischievous, it was time for it to die, and as 
they say of dying people, all its faults came out. 
Trade was the strong man that broke it down and 
raised a new and unknown power in its place. It 
is a new agent in the world, and one of great func- 
tion ; it is a very intellectual force. This displaces 
physical strength and instals computation, combin- 
ation, information, science, in its room. It calls 
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out all force of a certain kind that slumbered in 
the former dynasties. It is now in the midst of 
its career. Feudalism is not ended yet. Our gov- 
ernments still partake largely of that element. 
Trade goes to make the governments insignificant, 
and to bring every kind of faculty of every individ- 
ual that can in any manner serve any person, on 
sale. Instead of a huge Army and Navy and Ex- 
ecutive Departments, it converts Government into 
an Intelligence-Office, where every man may find 
what he wishes to buy, and expose what he has to 
sell; not only produce and manufactures, but art, 
skill, and intellectual and moral values. This is 
the good and this the evil of trade, that it would 
put everything into market; talent, beauty, virtue, 
and man himself. 

The philosopher and lover of man have much 
harm to say of trade; but the historian will see 
that trade was the principle of Liberty; that trade 
planted America and destroyed Feudalism; that 
it makes peace and keeps peace, and it will abolish 
slavery. We complain of its oppression of the 
poor, and of its building up a new aristocracy on 
the ruins of the aristocracy it destroyed. But the 
aristocracy of trade has no permanence, is not en- 
tailed, was the result of toil and talent, the result 
of merit of some kind, and is continually falling, 
like the waves of the sea, before new claims of the 
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same sort. Trade is an instrument in the hands of 
that friendly Power which works for us in our own 
despite. We design it thus and thus; it turns out 
otherwise and far better. This beneficent tenden- 
cy, omnipotent without violence, exists and works. 
Every line of history inspires a confidence that we 
shall not go far wrong ; that things mend. That is 
the moral of all we learn, that it warrants Hope, 
the prolific mother of reforms. Our part is plainly 
not to throw ourselves across the track, to block 
improvement and sit till we are stone, but to watch 
the uprise of successive mornings and to conspire 
with the new works of new days. Government has 
been a fossil; it should be a plant. I conceive that 
the office of statute law should be to express and 
not to impede the mind of mankind. New thoughts, 
new things. Trade was one instrument, but Trade 
is also but for a time, and must give way to some- 
what broader and better, whose signs are already 
dawning in the sky. 

3. I pass to speak of the signs of that which is 
the sequel of trade. 

In consequence of the revolution in the state of 
society wrought by trade, Government in our times 
is beginning to wear a clumsy and cumbrous ap- 
pearance. We have already seen our way to 
shorter methods. The time is full of good signs. 
Some of them shall ripen to fruit. All this bene- 
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- ficent socialism is a friendly omen, and the swelling 


ery of voices for the educatien of the people indi- 
cates that Government has other offices’ than those 
of banker and executioner. Witness the new move- 
ments in the civilized world, the Communism of 
France, Germany, and Switzerland; the Trades’ 

Unions ; the English League against the Corn Laws; 
and the whole Jndustrial Statistics, so called. In 
Paris, the blouse, the badge of the operative, has 
begun to make its appearance in the saloons. Wit- 
ness too the spectacle of three Communities which 
have within a very short time sprung up within 
this Commonwealth, besides several others under- 
taken by citizens of Massachusetts within the ter- 
ritory of other States. These proceeded from a 
variety of motives, from an impatience of many 
usages in common life, from a wish for greater free- 
dom than the manners and opinions of society per- 
mitted, but in great part from a feeling that the 
true offices of the State, the State had let fall to the 
ground; that in the seramble of parties for the 
public purse, the main duties of government were 
omitted,—the duty to instruct the ignorant, to 
supply the poor with work and with good guidance. 
These communists preferred the agricultural life as 
the most favorable condition for human culture ; 
but they thought that the farm, as we manage it, 
did not satisfy the right ambition of man. The 
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farmer, after sacrificing pleasure, taste, freedom, 
thought, love, to his work, turns out often a bank. 
rupt, like the merchant. This result might well 
seemastounding. All this drudgery, from cock-crow- 
ing to starlight, for all these years, to end in mort- 
gages and the auctioneer’s flag, and removing from 
bad to worse. It is time to have the thing looked 
into, and with a sifting criticism ascertained who is 
the fool. It seemed a great deal worse, because the 
farmer is living in the same town with men who 
pretend to know exactly what he wants. On one 
side is agricultural chemistry, coolly exposing the 
nonsense of our spendthrift agriculture and ruin- 
ous expense of manures, and offering, by means of 
a teaspoonful of artificial guano, to turn a sandbank 
into corn; and on the other, the farmer, not only 
eager for the information, but with bad crops and 
in debt and bankruptcy, for want of it. Here are 
Etzlers and mechanical projectors, who, with the 
Fourierists, undoubtingly affirm that the smallest 
union would make every man rich ;— and, on the 
other side, a multitude of poor men and women 
seeking work, and who cannot find enongh to pay 
their board. The science is confident, and surely 
the poverty is real. If any means could be found 
to bring these two together ! 

This was one design of the projectors of the As- 
sociations which are now making their first feeble 
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experiments. They were founded in love and in 
labor. They proposed, as you know, that all men 
should take a part in the manual toil, and proposed 
to amend the condition of men by substituting har- 


‘monious for hostile industry. It wasa noble thought 


of Fourier, which gives a favorable idea of his sys- 
tem, to distinguish in his Phalanx a class as the 
Sacred Band, by whom whatever duties were dis- 
agreeable and likely to be omitted, were to be as- 
sumed. 

At least an economical success seemed certain for 
the enterprise, and that agricultural association 
must, sooner or later, fix the price of bread, and 
drive single farmers into association in self-defence ; 
as the great commercial and manufacturing com- 
panies had already done. The Community is 
only the continuation of the same movement which 
made the joint-stock companies for manufactures, 
mining, insurance, banking, and so forth. It has 
turned out cheaper to make calico by companies ; 
and it is proposed to plant corn and to bake bread 
by companies. 

Undoubtedly, abundant mistakes will be made 
by these first adventurers, which will draw ridicule 
on their schemes. I think for example that they 
exaggerate the importance of a favorite project of 
theirs, that of paying talent and labor at one rate, 
paying all sorts of service at one rate, say ten cents 
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the hour. They have paid it so; but not an in- 
stant would a dime remain a dime. In one hand 
it became an eagle as it fell, and in another hand 
copper cent. For the whole value of the dime is in 
knowing what to do with it. One man buys with 
it a land-title of an Indian, and makes his posterity 
princes; or buys corn enough to feed the world ; 
or pen, ink, and paper, or a painter’s brush, by 
which he can communicate himself to the human 
race as if he were fire; and the other buys barley 
candy. Money is of no value; it cannot spend it- 
self. All depends on the skill of the spender. 
Whether too the objection almost universally felt 
by such women in the community as were mothers, to 
an associate life, to a common table, and a common 
nursery, etc., setting a higher value on the private 
family, with poverty, than on an association with 
wealth, will not prove insuperable, remains to be 
determined. 

But the Communities aimed at a higher success 
in securing to all their members an equal and 
thorough education. And on the whole one may 
say that aims so generous and so forced on them 
by the times, will not be relinquished, even if these at- 
tempts fail, but will be prosecuted until they succeed. 

This is the value of the Communities ; not what 
they have done, but the revolution which they in- 
dicate as on the way. Yes, Government must edu- 
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cate the poor man. Look across the country from 
any hill-side around us and the landscape seems 
to crave Government. The actual differences of 
men must be acknowledged, and met with love and 
wisdom. These rising grounds which command 
the champaign below, seem to ask for lords, true 
lords, Zand-lords, who understand the land and its 
uses and the applicabilities of men, and whose 
government would be what it should, namely me- 
diation between want and supply. How gladly 
would each citizen pay a commission for the sup- 
port and continuation of good guidance. None 
should be a governor who has not a talent for 
governing. Now many people have a native skill 
for carving out business for many hands; a genius 
for the disposition of affairs; and are never hap- 
pier than when difficult practical questions, which 
embarrass other men, are to be solved. All lies 
in light before them; they are in their element. 
Could any means be contrived to appoint only 
these! There really seems a progress towards 
such a state of things in which this work shall be 
done by these natural workmen ; and this, not cer. 
tainly through any increased discretion shown by 
the citizens at elections, but by the gradual con- 
tempt into which official government falls, and the 
increasing disposition of private adventurers to as- 
sume its fallen functions, Thus the national Post 
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Office is likely to go into disuse before the private 
telegraph and the express companies. The cur- 
rency threatens to fall entirely into private hands. 
Justice is continually administered more and more 
by private reference, and not by litigation. We 
have feudal governments in a commercial age. It 
would be but an easy extension of our commercial 
system, to pay a private emperor a fee for services, 
as we pay an architect, an engineer, or a lawyer. 
If any man has a talent for righting wrong, for ad- 
ministering difficult affairs, for counselling poor 
farmers how to turn their estates to good husband- 
ry, for combining a hundred private enterprises 
to a general benefit, let him in the county-town, or 
in Court Street, put up his sign-board, Mr. Smith, 
Governor, Mr. Johnson, Working king. 

How can our young men complain of the poy- 
erty of things in New England, and not feel that 
poverty as a demand on their charity to make New 
England rich? Where is he who seeing a thou- 
sand men useless and unhappy, and making the 
whole region forlorn by their inaction, and con- 
scious himself of possessing the faculty they want, 
does not hear his call to go and be their king? 

We must have kings, and we must have nobles. 
Nature provides such in every society, — only let 
us have the real instead of the titular. Let us 
have our leading and our inspiration from the best. 
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In every society some men are born to rule and 
some tovadvise. Let the powers be well directed, 
directed by love, and they would everywhere be 
greeted with joy and honor. _ The chief is the chief 
all the world over, only not his cap and his plume. 
It is only their dislike of the pretender, which 
makes men sometimes unjust to the accomplished 
man. If society were transparent, the noble would 
everywhere be gladly received and accredited, and 
would not be asked for his day’s work, but would 
be felt as benefit, inasmuch as he was noble. That 
were his duty and stint,—to keep himself pure 
and purifying, the leaven of his nation. I think I 
see place and duties for a nobleman in every soci- 
ety ; but it is not to drink wine and ride in a fine 
coach, but to guide and adorn life for the multi- 
tude by forethought, by elegant Studies, by perse- 
verance, self-devotion, and the remembrance of the 
humble old friend, by making his life secretly beau- 
tiful. 

I call upon you, young men, to obey your heart 
and be the nobility of this land. In every age of 
the world there has been a leading nation, one of 
amore generous sentiment, whose eminent citizens 
were willing to stand for the interests of general 
justice and humanity, at the risk of being called, 
by the men of the moment, chimerical and fantas- 
tic. Which should be that nation but these States? 
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Which should lead that movement, if not New Eng-- 
land? Who should lead the leaders, but the Young 
American? The people, and the world, are now 
suffering from the want of religion and honor in 
its public mind. In America, out-of-doors all 
seems a market; in-doors an air-tight stove of con- 
ventionalism. Every body who comes into our 
houses savors of these habits; the men, of the mar- 
ket; the women, of the custom. I find no expres- 
sion in our state papers or legislative debate, in our 
lyeeums or churches, especially in our newspapers, 
of a high national feeling, no lofty counsels that 
rightfully stir the blood. I speak of those organs 
which can be presumed to speak a popular sense. 
They recommend conventional virtues, whatever 
will earn and preserve property; always the capi- 
talist ; the college, the church, the hospital, the 
theatre, the hotel, the road, the ship, of the capital- 
ist, — whatever goes to secure, adorn, enlarge these 
is good; what jeopardizes any of these is damna- 
ble. The ‘ opposition’ papers, so called, are on the 
same side. They attack the great capitalist, but 
with the aim to make a capitalist of the poor man. 
The opposition is against those who have money, 
from those who wish to have money. But who an- 
nounces to us in journal, or in pulpit, or in the 
street, the secret of heroism ? 
“ Man alone 
Can perform the impossible.” 
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I shall not need to go into an enumeration of | 
our national defects and vices which require this 
Order of Censors in the State. I might not set 
down our most proclaimed offences as the worst. 
It is not often the worst trait that occasions the 
loudest outery. Men complain of their suffering, 
and not of the crime. I fear little from the bad 
effect of Repudiation; I do not fear that it will 
spread. Stealing is a suicidal business; you can- 
not repudiate but once. But the bold face and 
tardy repentance permitted to this local mischief 
reveal a public mind so preoccupied with the love 
of gain that the common sentiment of indignation 
at fraud does not act with its natural force. The 
more need of a withdrawal from the crowd, and a 
resort to the fountain of right, by the brave. The 
timidity of our public opinion is our disease, or, 
shall I say, the publicness of opinion, the absence 
of private opinion. Good nature is plentiful, but we 
want justice, with heart of steel, to fight down the 
proud. The private mind has the access to the to- 
tality of goodness and truth that it may be a bal- 
ance to a corrupt society ; and to stand for the pri- 
vate verdict against popular clamor is the office of 
the noble. If a humane measure is propounded in 
behalf of the slave, or of the Irishman, or the 
Catholic, or for the succor of the poor; that senti- 
ment, that project, will haye the homage of the 
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hero. That is his nobility, his oath of knighthood, 
to succor the helpless and oppressed ; always to 
throw himself on the side of weakness, of youth, of 
hope; on the liberal, on the expansive side, never 
on the defensive, the conserving, the timorous, the 
lock-and-bolt system. More than our good-will we 
may not be able to give. We have our own affairs, 
our own genius, which chains each to his proper 
work. We cannot give our life to the cause of the 
debtor, of the slave, or the pauper, as another is 
doing ; but to one thing we are bound, not to blas- 
pheme the sentiment and the work of that man, not 
to throw stumbling-blocks in the way of the aboli- 
tionist, the philanthropist; as the organs of influence 
and opinion are swift to do. It is for us to confide 
in the beneficent Supreme Power, and not to rely 
on our money, and on the state because it is the 
guard of money. At this moment, the terror of old 
people and of vicious people is lest the Union of 
these states be destroyed : as if the Union had any 
other real basis than the good pleasure of a major- 
ity of the citizens to be united. ~ But the wise and 
just man will always feel that he stands on his own 
feet; that he imparts strength to the State, not re- 
ceives security from it; and that if all went down, 
he and such as he would quite easily combine in a 
new and better constitution. Every great and 
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individuals, who, like the Roman or the Spartan, 
lent his own spirit to the State and made it great. 
Yet only by the supernatural is a man strong; noth- 
ing is so weak as an egotist. Nothing is mightier 
than we, when we are vehicles of a truth before 
which the State and the pxtradeaie are alike ephem- 
eral. 

Gentlemen, the development of our American 
internal resources, the extension to the utmost of 
the commercial system, and the appearance of new 
moral causes which are to modify the State, are 
giving an aspect of greatness to the Future, which 
the imagination fears to open. One thing is plain 
for all men of common sense and common con- 
science, that here, here in America, is the home of 
man. After all the deductions which are to be 
made for our pitiful politics, which stake every 
gravest national question on the silly die whether 
James or whether Robert shall sit in the chair and 
hold the purse ; after all the deduction is made for 
our frivolities and insanities, there still. remains an 
organic simplicity and liberty, which, when it loses 
its balance, redresses itself presently, which offers 
opportunity to the human mind not known in any 
other region. 

It is true, the public mind wants self-respect. 
We are full of vanity, of which the most signal 


proof is our sensitiveness to foreign and especially 
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English censure. One cause of this is our immense 
reading, and that reading ‘chiefly confined to the 
productions of the English press. It is also true 
that to imaginative persons in this country there 
is somewhat bare and bald in our short history and 
unsettled wilderness. They ask, who would live 
in a new country that can live in an old? and it is 
not strange that our youths and maidens should 
burn to see the picturesque extremes of an anti- 
quated country. But it is one thing to visit the 
Pyramids, and another to wish to live there. 
Would they like tithes to the clergy, and sevenths 
to the government, and Horse-Guards, and licensed 
press, and grief when a child is born, and threaten- 
ing, starved weavers, and a pauperism now consti- 
tuting one thirteenth of the population? Instead 
of the open future expanding here before the eye 
of every boy to vastness, would they like the clos- 
ing in of the future to a narrow slit of sky, and 
that fast contracting to be no future? One thing 
for instance, the beauties of aristocracy, we com- 
mend to the study of the travelling American. 
The English, the most conservative people this side 
of India, are not sensible of the restraint, but an 
American would seriously resent it. The aristoc- 
racy, incorporated by law and education, degrades 
life for the unprivileged classes. It is a question- 
able compensation to the embittered feeling of a 
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proud commoner, the reflection that a fop, who, by 
the magic of title, paralyzes his arm and plucks 
from him half the graces and rights of a man, is 
himself also an aspirant excluded with the same 
ruthlessness from higher circles, since there is no 
end to the wheels within wheels of this spiral hea- 
ven. Something may be pardoned to the spirit of 
loyalty when it becomes fantastic; and something 
to the imagination, for the baldest life is symbolic. 
Philip I. of Spain rated his ambassador for neg- 
lecting serious affairs in Italy, whilst he debated 
some point of honor with the French ambassador ; 
“You have left a business of importance for a cer- 
emony.” The ambassador replied, ‘“ Your Maj- 
esty’s self is but a ceremony.” In the East, where 


_ the religious sentiment comes in to the support of 


the aristocracy, and in the Romish church also, 
there is a grain of sweetness in the tyranny ; but 
in England, the fact seems to me intolerable, what 
is commonly affirmed, that such is the transcendent 
honor accorded to wealth and birth, that no man 
of letters, be his eminence what it may, is received 
into the best society, except as a lion and a show. 
The English have many virtues, many advantages, 
and the proudest history of the world; but they 
need all and more than all the resources of the 
past to indemnify a heroic gentleman in that coun- 
try for the mortifications prepared for him by the 
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system of society, and which seem to impose the 
alternative to resist or to avoid it. That there are. 
mitigations and practical alleviations to this rigor, 
is not an excuse for the rule. Commanding worth 
and personal power must sit crowned in all compa- 
nies, nor will extraordinary persons be slighted or 
affronted in any company of civilized men. But 
the system is an invasion of the sentiment of jus. 
tice and the native rights of men, which, however 
decorated, must lessen the value of English citizen- 
ship. It is for Englishmen to consider, not for us ; 
we only say, Let us live in America, too thankful 
for our want of feudal institutions. Our houses 
and towns are like mosses and lichens, so slight 
and new; but youth isa fault of which we shall 
daily mend. This land too is as old as the Flood, 
and wants no ornament or privilege which nature 
could bestow. Here stars, here woods, here hills, 
here animals, here men abound, and the vast ten- 
dencies concur of a new order. If only the men 
are employed in conspiring with the designs of the 
Spirit who led us hither and is leading us still, we 
shall quickly enough advance out of all hearing of 
others’ censures, out of all regrets of our own, into 
a new and more excellent social state than history 
has recorded. 
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AN ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE OPENING OF THE FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY IN CHELSEA, MASS., 22 DECEMBER, 1885. 


A FEW years ago my friend, Mr. Alexander Ire- 
land, published a very interesting volume which he 
ealled The Book- Lover's Enchiridion, the hand- 
book,! that is to say, of those who love books. It 
was made up of extracts from the writings of a great 
variety of distinguished men, ancient and modern, in 
praise of books. It was a chorus of many voices in 
many tongues, a hymn of gratitude and praise, full 
of such piety and fervor as can be paralleled only in 
songs dedicated to the supreme Power, the supreme 
Wisdom, and the supreme Love. Nay, there is a glow 
of enthusiasm and sincerity in it which is often pain- 
fully wanting in those other too commonly mechani- 
cal compositions. We feel at once that here it is 
out of the fulness of the heart, yes, and of the head 
too, that the mouth speaketh. Here was none of that 
compulsory commonplace which is wont to charac- 
terize those ‘ testimonials of celebrated authors,” by 
means of which publishers sometimes strive to linger 
out the passage of a hopeless book toward its requi- 
escat* in oblivion. These utterances which Mr, 

[4 Handbook is a translation of the Greek word enchiridion. | 


[? It was once more common than now to place upon tomb-stones 
the Latin words Requiescat in pace: May he rest in peace. | 


¢ 
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Ireland has gathered lovingly together are stamped 
with that spontaneousness which is the mint-mark of 
all sterling speech. It is true that they are mostly, 
| as is only natural, the utterances of literary men, and 
z there is a well-founded proverbial distrust of herring 
that bear only the brand of the packer, and not that 
; of the sworn inspector. But to this objection a cynic 
might answer with the question, “Are authors so 
prone, then, to praise the works of other people that 
-we are to doubt them when they do it unasked?” 
Perhaps the wisest thing I could have done to-night 
would have been to put upon the stand some of the 
more weighty of this cloud of witnesses. But since 
your invitation implied that I should myself say 
something, I will endeavor to set before you a few of 
the commonplaces of the occasion, as they may be 
modified by passing through my own mind, or by 
having made themselves felt in my own experience. 
The greater part of Mr. Ireland’s witnesses testify 
to the comfort and consolation they owe to books, to 
the refuge they have found in them from sorrow or 
misfortune, to their friendship, never estranged and 
outliving all others. This testimony they volun- 
teered. Had they been asked, they would have borne 
evidence as willingly to the higher and more general 
uses of books in their service to the commonwealth, 
as well as to the individual man. Consider, for 
example, how a single page of Burke may emanci- 
pate the young student of politics from narrow views 
and merely contemporaneous judgments.'. Our Eng- 
lish ancestors, with that common-sense which is one 


[1 An interesting reference to Burke as a political thinker will be 
found in Mr. Lowell’s paper, The Place of the Independent in Politics, 
in his volume of Political Essays. | 
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of the most useful, though not one of the most en- 
gaging, properties of the race, made a rhyming prov- 
erb, which says that — 


When land and goods are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent; 


and this is true so far as it goes, though it goes per- 
haps hardly far enough. The law also calls only the 
earth and what is immovably attached to it real} 
property, but I am of opinion that those only are real 
possessions which abide with a man after he has been 
stripped of those others falsely so called, and which 
alone save him from seeming and from being the mis- 
erable forked radish to which the bitter scorn of Lear 
degraded every child of Adam.? The riches of schol- 
arship, the benignities of literature, defy fortune and 
outlive calamity. They are beyond the reach of thief 
or moth or rust. As they cannot be inherited, so 
they cannot be alienated. But they may be shared, 
they may be distributed, and it is the object and office 
of a free public library to perform these beneficent 
functions. 

“ Books,” says Wordsworth, “ are a real world,” ® 
and he was thinking, doubtless, of such books as are 
not merely the triumphs of pure intellect, however 
supreme, but of those in which intellect infused with 
the sense of beauty aims rather to produce delight 
than conviction, or, if conviction, then through intui- 
tion rather than formal logic, and, leaving what Donne 
wisely calls — 


[+ What is personal property or estate, as distinguished from real 2] 
[? See King Lear, Act III. se.4; but see King Henry IV., Part II. 
Act III. se. 2.] 


[® In what poem ?] 
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Unconcerning things matters of fact 1 


to science and the understanding, seeks to give ideal 
expression to those abiding realities of the spiritual 
world for which the outward and visible world serves 
at best but as the husk and symbol. Am I wrong in 
using the word realities? wrong in insisting on the 
distinction between the real and the actual? in assum- 
ing for the ideal an existence as absolute and self- 
subsistent as that which appeals to our senses, nay, 
so often cheats them, in the matter of fact? How 
very small a part of the world we truly live in is 
represented by what speaks to us through the senses 
when compared with that vast realm of the mind 
which is peopled by memory and imagination, and 
with such shining inhabitants! These walls, these 
faces, what are they in comparison with the countless 
images, the innumerable population which every one 
of us can summon up to the tiny show-box of the 
brain, in material breadth scarce a span, yet infinite 
as space and time? and in what, I pray, are those we 
gravely call historical characters, of which each new 
historian strains his neck to get a new and different 
view, In any sense more real than the personages of 
fiction ? Do not serious and earnest men discuss 


[1 A line in the poem Of the Progress of the Soul. The passage 
should be read in full. 


‘‘ We see in authors, too stiff to recant, 
A hundred controversies of an ant ; 
And yet one watches, starves, freezes, and sweats, 
To know but catechisms and alphabets 
Of unconcerning things, matters of fact, 
How others on our stage their parts did act, 
What Cesar did, yea, and what Cicero said ; 
Why grass is green, or why our blood is red, 
Are mysteries which none have reached unto ; 
In this low form, poor soul, what wilt thou do ? 
Oh! when wilt thou shake off this pedantry, 
Of being taught by sense and fantasy ?’’] 
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Hamlet as they would Cromwell or Lincoln? Does 
Cesar, does Alaric, hold existence by any other or 
stronger tenure than the Christian of Bunyan, or the 
Don Quixote of Cervantes, or the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles? Is not the history which is luminous because 
of an indwelling and perennial truth to nature, 
because of that light which never was on land or 
sea,! really more true, in the highest sense, than 
many a weary chronicle with names and date and 
place in which “an Amurath to Amurath succeeds ” ? 
Do we know as much of any authentic Danish prince 
as of Hamlet? 

But to come back a little nearer to Chelsea and the 
occasion that has called us together. The founders 
of New England, if sometimes, when they found it 
needful, an impracticable, were always a practical 
people. Their first care, no doubt, was for an ade- 
quate supply of powder, and they encouraged the 
manufacture of musket bullets by enacting that they 
should pass as currency at a farthing each, — a coinage 
nearer to its nominal value and not heavier than some 
with which we are familiar. Their second care was 
that “good learning should not perish from among 
us,” and to this end they at once established the 
Grammar (Latin) School? in Boston, and soon after 
the college at Cambridge. The nucleus of this was, 
as you all know, the bequest in money by John Har- 
vard. Hardly less important, however, was the legacy 
of his library, a collection of good books, inconsider- 


[1 See Wordsworth’s poem, Elegiac Stanzas suggested by a Picture 
of Peele Castle in a Storm.] 
[? An interesting account of this school may be read in The Oldest 


School in America, containing a notable historical address by Phillips 
Brooks. | 
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able measured by the standard of to-day, but very 


considerable then as the possession of a private per- 
son. From that little acorn what an oak has sprung, 
and from its acorns again what a vocal forest, as old 
Howell would have called it! — old Howell, whom I 
love to cite, because his name gave their title to the 
Essays of Elia, and is borne with slight variation 
by one of the most delightful of modern authors. It 
was, in my judgment, those two foundations, more 
than anything else, which gave to New England 
character its bent, and-to Boston that literary su- 
premacy which, I am told, she is in danger of losing, 
but which she will not lose till she and all the world 
lose Holmes. 

The opening of a free public library,’ then, is a 
most important event in the history of any town. A 
college training is an excellent thing; but, after all, 
the better part of every man’s education is that which 
he gives himself, and it is for this that a good library 
should furnish the opportunity and the means. I have 
sometimes thought that our public schools undertook 
to teach too much, and that the older system, which 
taught merely the three R’s, and taught them well, 
leaving natural selection to decide who should go 
farther, was the better. However this may be, all 

[1 Mr. Lowell here conjectures that Lamb, who was at home in 
quaint English literature, adopted his signature of Hlia from the 
Epistole Ho-Eliane of James Howell, a writer of the former half of 
the seventeenth century ; but Lamb himself, in a letter to his publish- 
ers, states that he took the name of Elia, which he tells them to pro- 
nounce Lilia, from a former fellow-clerk of his at the India House, an 
Italian named Elia. } 

[? It would be an interesting study for any one to trace the rise 
and growth of public libraries in the United States. Abundant 


material will be found in a Special Report issued by the Bureau of 
Education at Washington in 1876. ] 
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that is primarily needful in order to use a library is 
the ability to read. I say primarily, for there must 
also be the inclination, and, after that, some guidance 
in reading well. Formerly the duty of a librarian 
was considered too much that of a watch-dog, to keep 
people as much as possible away from the books, and 
to hand these over to his successor as little worn by 
use as he could. Librarians now, it is pleasant to see, 
have a different notion of their trust, and are in the 
habit of preparing, for the direction of the inexpe- 
rienced, lists of such books as they think best worth 
reading. Cataloguing has also, thanks in great 
measure to American librarians, become a science, 
and catalogues, ceasing to be labyrinths without a 
clew, are furnished with finger-posts at every turn. 
Subject catalogues again save the beginner a vast 
deal of time and trouble by supplying him for noth- 
ing with one at least of the results of thorough 
scholarship, the knowing where to look for what he 
wants. I do not mean by this that there is or can 
be any short cut to learning, but that there may be, 


and is, such a short cut to idee that will make 


learning more easily accessible. : 

But have you ever rightly considered what the 
mere ability to read means? That it is the key which 
admits us to the whole world of thought and faney 
and imagination? to the company of saint and sage, 
of the wisest and the wittiest at their wisest and wit- 
tiest moment? That it enables us to see with the 
keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, and listen to 
the sweetest voices of all time? More than that, it 
annihilates time and space for us; it revives for us 
without a miracle the Age of W onder, endowing us 
with the shoes of swiftness and the cap of darkness, 
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so that we walk invisible like fern-seed,! and witness 
unharmed the plague ? at Athens or Florence or Lon- 
don; accompany Cesar on his marches, or look in on 
Catiline in council with his fellow-conspirators, or 
Guy Fawkes in the cellar of St. Stephen’s. We 
often hear of people who will descend to any servility, 
submit to any insult, for the sake of getting them- 
selves or their children into what is euphemistically 
called good society. Did it ever occur to them that 
there is a select society of all the centuries to which 
they and theirs can be admitted for the asking, a 
society, too, which will not involve them in ruinous 
expense, and still more ruinous waste of time and 
health and faculties ? 

Southey tells us that, in his walk one stormy day, 
he met an old woman, to whom, by way of greeting, 
he made the rather obvious remark that it was dread- 
ful weather. She answered, philosophically, that, in 
her opinion, “ any weather was better than none!” 
I should be half inclined to say that any reading was 
better than none, allaying the crudeness of the state- 
ment by the Yankee proverb, which tells us that, 
though “all deacons are good, there ’s odds in dea- 
cons.” Among books, certainly, there is much variety 
of company, ranging from the best to the worst, from 
Plato to Zola; and the first lesson in reading well is 
that which teaches us to distinguish between litera- 
ture and merely printed matter. The choice lies 
wholly with ourselves. We have the key put into 

[1 Any good collection of fairy tales will enable one to recount the 
stories which make use of the shoes, the cap, and the fern-seed. | 

[? Thucydides describes the plague at Athens; Defoe, the plague 


at London. What Italian writer made the plague at Florence an 
excuse for his stories ? If one is in doubt, let him consult the notes 


in Tales of a Wayside Inn, published in this series. ] 
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our hands; shall we unlock the pantry or the ora- 
tory? There is a Wallachian legend which, like 
most of the figments of popular fancy, has a moral in 
it. One Bakéla, a good-for-nothing kind of fellow in 
his way, having had the luck to offer a sacrifice espe- 
cially well pleasing to God, is taken up into heaven. 
He finds the Almighty sitting in something like the 
best room of a Wallachian peasant’s cottage — there 
is always a profound pathos in the homeliness of the 
popular imagination, forced, like the princess in the 
fairy tale, to weave its semblance of gold tissue out 
of straw. On being asked what reward he desires 
for the good service he has done, Bakala, who had 
always passionately longed to be the owner of a bag- 
pipe, seeing a half worn-out one lying among some 
rubbish in a corner of the room, begs eagerly that it 
may be bestowed on him. The Lord, with a smile of 
pity at the meanness of his choice, grants him his 
boon, and Bak4la goes back to earth delighted with 
his prize. With an infinite possibility within his 
reach, with the choice of wisdom, of power, of beauty 
at his tongue’s end, he asked according to his kind, 
and his sordid wish is answered with a gift as sordid. 
Yes, there is a choice in books as in friends, and the 
mind sinks or rises to the level of its habitual society, 
is subdued, as Shakespeare says of the dyer’s hand, 
to what it works in.! Cato’s advice, cum bonis 
ambula (consort with the good), is quite as true if we 
extend it to books, for they, too, insensibly give away 
their own nature to the mind that converses with 
them. They either beckon upwards or drag down. 
Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst, says the 


[} Sonnet cxi.] 
[? Thou ’rt like the Spirit whom thou conceivest. | 
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World Spirit to Faust, and this is true of the ascend- 
ing no less than of the descending scale. Every 
book we read may be made a round in the ever-length- 
ening ladder by which we climb to knowledge, and to 
that temperance and serenity of mind which, as it is 
the ripest fruit of Wisdom, is also the sweetest. But 
this can only be if we read such books as make us 
think, and read them in such a way as helps them to 
do so, that is, by endeavoring to judge them, and thus 
to make them an exercise rather than a relaxation of 
the mind. Desultory reading, except as conscious 
pastime, hebetates the brain and slackens: the bow- 
string of Will. It communicates as little intelligence 
as the messages that run along the telegraph wire to 
the birds that perch on it. Few men learn the high- 
est use of books. After lifelong study many a man 
discovers too late that to have had the philosopher’s 
stone availed nothing without the philosopher to use 
it. Many a scholarly life, stretched like a talking 
wire to bring the wisdom of antiquity into commu- 
nion with the present, can at last yield us no better 
news than the true accent of a Greek verse, or the 
translation of some filthy nothing scrawled on the 
walls of a brothel by some Pompeian idler. And it 
is certainly true that the material of thought reacts 
upon the thought itself. Shakespeare himself would 
have been commonplace had he been paddocked in a 
thinly-shaven vocabulary, and Phidias, had he worked 
in wax, only a more inspired Mrs. Jarley. A man is 
known, says the proverb, by the company he keeps, 
and not only so, but made by it. Milton makes his 
fallen angels grow small to enter the infernal council 
room,! but the soul, which God meant to be the spacious 


[1 See Paradise Lost, Book I. lines 775-798. ] 
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chamber where high thoughts and generous aspira- 
tions might commune together, shrinks and narrows 
itself to the measure of the meaner company that is 
wont to gather there, hatching conspiracies against 
our better selves. We are apt to wonder at the 
scholarship of the men of three centuries ago, and at 
a certain dignity of phrase that characterizes them. 
They were scholars because they did not read so many 
things as we. They had fewer books, but these were 
of the best. Their speech was noble, because they 
lunched with Plutarch and supped with Plato. We 
spend as-much time over print as they did, but in- 
stead of communing with the choice thoughts of 
choice spirits, and unconsciously acquiring the grand 


manner of that supreme society, we diligently inform 


ourselves, and cover the continent with a cobweb of 
telegraphs to inform us, of such inspiring facts as 
that a horse belonging to Mr. Smith ran away on 
Wednesday, seriously damaging a valuable carryall ; 
that a son of Mr. Brown swallowed a hickory nut 
on Thursday; and that a gravel bank caved in and 
buried Mr. Robinson alive on Friday. Alas, it is we 
ourselves that are getting buried alive under this 
avalanche of earthy impertinences! It is we who, 
while we might each in his humble way be helping 
our fellows into the right path, or adding one block 
to the climbing spire of a fine soul, are willing to 
become mere sponges saturated from the stagnant 
goose-pond of village gossip. This is the kind of 
news we compass the globe to catch, fresh from 
Bungtown Centre, when we might have it fresh from 
heaven by the electric lines of poet or prophet!! It is 


[1 It might not be uninstructive for one to make such computa- 
tions as these: How mtch time does it take to read my customary 
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bad enough that we should be compelled to know so 
many nothings, but it is downright intolerable that 
we must wash so many barrow-loads of gravel to find 
@ grain of mica after all. And then to be told that 
the ability to read makes us all shareholders in the 
Bonanza Mine of Universal Intelligence ! 

One is sometimes asked by young people to recom- 
mend a course of reading. My advice would be that 
they should confine themselves to the supreme books 
in whatever literature, or still better to choose some 
one great author, and make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with him. For, as all roads lead to Rome, 
so do they likewise lead away from it, and you will 
find that, in order to understand perfectly and weigh 
exactly any vital piece of literature, you will be 
gradually and pleasantly persuaded to excursions and 
explorations of which you little dreamed when you 
began, and will find yourselves scholars before you 
are aware. For remember that there is nothing less 
profitable than scholarship for the mere sake of 
scholarship, nor anything more wearisome in the at- 
tainment. But the moment you have a definite aim, 
attention is quickened, the mother of memory, and 
all that you acquire groups and arranges itself in an - 
order that is lucid, because everywhere and always it 
is in intelligent relation to a central object of con- 
stant and growing interest. This method also forces 
upon us the necessity of thinking, which is, after all, 
the highest result of all education. For what we 
local newspaper ? What is the shortest time I can give to it and get 
the really importaut things out of it ? How many numbers of my 
newspaper would correspond in time of reading with Shakespeare’s 
Tempest ?- How much should I remember of the papers a month after- 


ward? how much of The Tempest? But newspapers are not to be 
despised ; only we are to study economy in the using of them, 
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want is not learning, but knowledge; that is, the 
power to make learning answer its true end as a 
quickener of intelligence and a widener of cur intel- 
lectual sympathies. I do not mean to say that every 
one is fitted by nature or inclination for a definite 
course of study, or indeed for serious study in any 
sense. Iam quite willing that these should ‘“ browse 
in a library,” as Dr. Johnson called it, to their hearts’ _ 
content. It is, perhaps, the only way in which time 
may be profitably wasted. But desultory reading 
will not make a “full man,” as Bacon understood it, 
of one who has not Johnson’s memory, his power of 
assimilation, and, above all, his comprehensive view of 
the relations of things. ‘ Read not,’ says Lord Bacon 
in his L’ssay of Studies,! “to contradict and confute ; 
nor to believe and take for granted ; nor to find talk 
and discourse; but to weigh and consider. Some books 
are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some ~ 
few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books 
are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously [carefully], and some few to be read 
wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books 
also may be read by deputy.” This is weighty and 
well said, and I would call your attention especially 
to the wise words with which the passage closes. The 
best books are not always those which lend themselves 
to discussion and comment, but those (like Mon- 
taigne’s Hssays) which discuss and comment our- 
selves. 

I have been speaking of such books as should be 
chosen for profitable reading. A public library, of 


[1 It is in this essay that the reference to the “full man”? oceurs, 


and as the essay is not long, it would be a good one to commit to 
memory. | 
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course, must be far wider in its scope. It should con- 
tain something for all tastes, as well as the material 
for a thorough grounding in all branches of knowledge. 
It should be rich in books of reference, in encyclope- 
dias,! where one may learn without cost of research 
what things are generally known. For it is far more 
useful to know these than to know those that are not 
generally known. Not to know them is the defect of 
those half-trained and therefore hasty men who find 
amare’s nest on every branch of the tree of knowl- 
edge. <A library should contain ample stores of his- 
tory, which, if it do not always deserve the pompous 
title which Bolingbroke gave it, of philosophy teaching 
by example,” certainly teaches many things profitable 
for us to know and lay to heart; teaches, among 
other things, how much of the present is still held in 
mortmain by the past; teaches that, if there be no 
controlling purpose, there is, at least, a sternly logi- 
cal sequence in human affairs, and that chance has 
but a trifling dominion over them ; teaches why things 
are and must be so and not otherwise, and that, of all 
hopeless contests, the most hopeless is that which 
fools are most eager to challenge, — with the Nature 
of Things; teaches, perhaps more than anything else, 
the value of personal character as a chief factor in 
what used to be called destiny, for that cause is 
strong which has not a multitude but one strong 


[2 A capital subject for discussion would be on the comparative 
merits of the many encyclopedias to be found in a good public li- 
brary; not to determine which was the best, but what was the char- 
acteristic of each. | 

[2 There is another suggestive definition of history made by the 
English historian E. A. Freeman, and used as a motto on the title- 
page of the various Johns suis University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science.| 
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man behind-it. History is, indeed, mainly the biog- 
raphy of a few imperial men, and forces home upon 
us the useful lesson how infinitesimally important our 
own private affairs are to the universe in general. 
History is clarified experience, and yet how little do 
men profit by it; nay, how should we expect it of 
those who so seldom are taught anything by their 
own! Delusions, especially economical delusions, 
seem the only things that have any chance of an 
earthly immortality. I would have plenty of biog- 
raphy. It is no insignificant fact that eminent men 
have always loved their Plutarch, since example, 
whether for emulation or avoidance, is. never so 
poignant as when presented to us in a striking per- 
sonality. Autobiographies are also instructive read- 
ing to the student of human nature, though generally 
written by men who are more interesting to them- 
selves than to their fellow-men. I have been told 
that Emerson and George Eliot agreed in thinking 
Rousseau’s Confessions the most interesting book 
they had ever read. 

A public library should also have many and full 
shelves of political economy, for the dismal science, 
as Carlyle called it, if it prove nothing else, will go 
far towards proving that theory is the bird in the 
bush, though she sing more sweetly than the night- 
ingale, and that the millennium will not hasten its 
coming in deference to the most convincing string of 
resolutions that were ever unanimously adopted in 
public meeting. 1t likewise induces in us a profound 
and wholesome distrust of social panaceas. 

I would have a publie library abundant in transla- 
tions of the best books in all languages, for, though no 
work of genius can be adequately translated, because 
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every word of it is permeated with what Milton calls 
“the precious life-blood of a master spirit’ which 
cannot be transfused into the veins of the best trans- 


lation, yet some acquaintance with foreign and an- 


cient literatures has the liberalizing effect of foreign 
travel.1 He who travels by translation travels more 
hastily and superficially, but brings home something 
that is worth having, nevertheless. Translations prop- 
erly used, by shortening the labor of acquisition, add 
as many years to our lives as they subtract from the 
processes of our education. Looked at from any but 
the zsthetic point of view, translations retain what- 
ever property was in their originals to enlarge, liber- 
alize, and refine the mind. At the same time I would 
have also the originals of these translated books as a 
temptation to the study of languages, which has a 
special use and importance of its own in teaching us 
to understand the niceties of our mother-tongue. The 
practice of translation, by making us deliberate in the 
choice of the best equivalent of the foreign word in 
our own language, has likewise the advantage of con- 
tinually schooling us in one of the main elements of a 
good style, — precision ; and precision of thought is 
not only exemplified by precision of language, but is 
largely dependent on the habit of it. 

In such a library the sciences should be fully rep- 
resented, that men may at least learn to know in 
what a marvellous museum they live, what a wonder- 
worker is giving them an exhibition daily for nothing. 
Nor let Art be forgotten in all its many forms, not as 
the antithesis of Science, but as her elder or fairer 


[! Emerson, in his essay.entitled Books, in the volume Society and 
Solitude, has something to say about translations, and his remark 


often is quoted. | 
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sister, whom we love all the more that her usefulness 

cannot be demonstrated in dollars and cents. I 
should be thankful if every day-laborer among us 
could have his mind illumined, as those of Athens 
and of Florence had, with some image of what is 
best in architecture, painting, and sculpture, to train 
his crude perceptions and perhaps call out latent 
faculties. I should like to see the works of Ruskin 
within the reach of every artisan among us. For I 
hope some day that the delicacy of touch and ac- 
curacy of eye that have made our mechanics in some 
departments the best in the world, may give us the 
same supremacy in works of wider range and more 
purely ideal scope. 

Voyages and travels I would also have, good store, 
especially the earlier, when the world was fresh and 
unhackneyed and men saw things invisible to the 
modern eye. They are fast-sailing ships to waft 
away from present trouble to the Fortunate Isles. 

To wash down the drier morsels that every library 
must necessarily offer at its board, let there be plenty 
of imaginative literature, and let its range be not 
too narrow to stretch from Dante to the elder Dumas. 
The world of the imagination is not the world of 
abstraction and nonentity, as some conceive, but a 
world formed out of chaos by a sense of the beauty 
that is in man and the earth on which he dwells. It 
is the realm of Might-be, our haven of refuge from 
the shortcomings and disillusions of life. It is, to 
quote Spenser, who knew it well, — 


The world’s sweet inn from care and wearisome turmoil. 


Do we believe, then, that God gave us in mockery 
this splendid faculty of sympathy with things that are 
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a joy forever?! For my part, I believe that the love 
and study of works of imagination is of practical 
utility in a country so profoundly material (or, as we 
like to call it, practical) in its leading tendencies as 
ours. The hunger after purely intellectual delights, 
the content with ideal possessions, cannot but be 
good for us in maintaining a wholesome balance of the 
character and of the faculties. I for one shall never 
be persuaded that Shakespeare left a less useful leg- 
acy to his countrymen than Watt. We hold all the 
deepest, all the highest satisfactions of life as tenants 
of imagination. Nature will keep up the supply of 
what are called hard-headed people without our help, 
and, if it come to that, there are other as good uses 
for heads as at the end of battering-rams. 

I know that there are many excellent people who 
object to the reading of novels as a waste of time, if 
not as otherwise harmful. But I think they are try- 
ing to outwit nature, who is sure to prove cunninger 
than they. Look at children. One boy shall want a 
chest of tools, and one a book, and of those who want 
books one shall ask for a botany, another for a 
romance. They will be sure to get what they want, 
and we are doing a grave wrong to their morals by 
driving them to do things on the sly, to steal that 
food which their constitution craves and which is 
wholesome for them, instead of having it freely and 
frankly given them as the wisest possible diet. If 
we cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, so 
neither can we hope to succeed with the opposite 
experiment. But we may spoil the silk for its legiti- 
mate uses. I can conceive of no healthier reading 
for a boy, or girl either, than Scott’s novels, or 


[} The first line of Keats’s poem Hndymion suggested this phrase. ] 
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Cooper’s, to speak only of the dead. I have found 
them very good reading at least for one young man, 
for one middle-aged man, and for one who is growing 
old. No, no — banish the Antiquary, banish Leather 
Stocking, and banish all the world!! Let us not go 
about to make life duller than it is. 

But I must shut the doors of my imaginary library 
or I shall never end. It is left for me to say a few 
words of cordial acknowledgment to Mr. Fitz for his 
judicious and generous gift. I have great pleasure 
in believing that the custom of giving away money 
during their lifetime (and there is nothing harder for 
most men to part with, except prejudice) is more com- 
mon with Americans than with any other people. 
It is a still greater pleasure to see that the favorite 
direction of their beneficence is towards the founding 
of colleges and libraries. My observation has led me 
to believe that there is no country in which wealth is 
so sensible of its obligations as our own. And, as 
most of our rich men have risen from the ranks, may 
we not fairly attribute this sympathy with their kind 
to the benign influence of democracy rightly under- 
stood? My dear and honored friend, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, told me that he was sitting in front of 


the late Mr. Ezra Cornell in a convention, where one 


of the speakers made a Latin quotation. Mr. Cornell 
leaned forward and asked for a translation of it, 
which Mr. Curtis gave him. Mr. Cornell thanked 
him, and added, “If I can help it, no young man 
shall grow up in New York hereafter without the 
chance, at least, of knowing what a Latin quotation 


[1 In Shakespeare’s King Henry IV., Part I. Act II. se. 4, will 


be found the phrase which was in Mr. Lowell’s mind when he wrote 
this. | 
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means when he hears it.” This was the germ of 
Cornell University,! and it found food for its roots in 
that sympathy and thoughtfulness for others of which 
I just spoke. This is the healthy side of that good 
nature which democracy tends to foster, and which is 
so often harmful when it has its root in indolence 
or indifference ; especially harmful where our public 
affairs are concerned, and where it is easiest, because 
there we are giving away what belongs to other peo- 
ple. It should be said, however, that in this country 
it is as laudably easy to procure signatures to a sub- 
scription paper as it is shamefully so to obtain them 
for certificates of character and recommendations to 
office. And is not this public spirit a national evolu- 
tion from that frame of mind in which New England 
was colonized, and which found expression in these 
grave words of Robinson and Brewster,? “ We are 
knit together as a body in a most strict and sacred - 
bond and covenant of the Lord, of the violation of 
which we make great conscience, and by virtue 
whereof we hold ourselves strictly tied to all care of 
each other’s good and of the whole”? Let us never 
forget the deep and solemn import of these words. 
The problem before us is to make a whole of our 
many discordant parts, our many foreign elements ; 
and I know of no way in which this can better be 
done than by providing a common system of educa- 
tion, and a common door of access to the best books 
by which that education may be continued, broadened, 
and made fruitful. For it is certain that, whatever 


[1 The motto about the seal of Cornell University indicates Mr. 
Cornell’s conception of that institution. ] 

[2 In a letter signed jointly by them to Sir Edwin Sandys, to be 
found in Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, page 20. ] 
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we do or leave undone, those discordant parts and 
foreign elements are to be, whether we will or no, 
members of that body which Robinson and Brewster 
had in mind, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, 
for good or ill. Iam happy in believing that democ- 
racy has enough vigor of constitution to assimilate 
these seemingly indigestible morsels, and transmute 
them into strength of muscle and symmetry of limb.1 

There is no way in which a man can build so secure 
and lasting a monument for himself as in a public 
library. Upon that he may confidently allow ‘“ Re- 
surgam”’? to be carved, for, through his good deed, 
he will rise again in the grateful remembrance and in 
the lifted and broadened minds and fortified charac- 
ters of generation after generation. The pyramids 
may forget their builders, but memorials such as this 
have longer memories. 

Mr. Fitz has done his part in providing your library 
with a dwelling. It will be for the citizens of Chelsea 
to provide it with worthy habitants. So shall they, 
too, have a share in the noble eulogy of the ancient 
wise man: “The teachers shall shine as the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever.” ; 


[! For a fuller statement of Mr. Lowell’s faith, see his address 
Democracy. | ‘ 

[? This Latin word, ‘‘I shall rise again,’’ reappears in the word 
resurrection. | 
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EMERSON THE LECTURER. 


[This article in its first form was printed\in the Atlantic Monthly 
for February, 1861, as a review of Conduct of Life. | 


Ir is a singular fact, that Mr. Emerson is the most 
steadily attractive lecturer in America. Into that 
somewhat cold-waterish region adventurers of the sen- 
sational kind come down now and then with a splash, 
to become disregarded King Logs before the next 
season. But Mr. Emerson always draws. <A lecturer 
now for something like a third of a century, one of 
the pioneers of the lecturing system, the charm of his 
voice, his manner, and his matter has never lost its 
power over his earlier hearers, and continually winds 
new ones in its enchanting meshes. What they do 
not fully understand they take on trust and _ listen, 
saying to themselves, as the old poet! of Sir Philip 
Sidney, — 

‘CA sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 


Continual comfortin a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books.”’ 


We call it a singular fact, because we Yankees are 


[1 The lines quoted are from An Elegie, or Friend’s Passion for 
his Astrophill ; written upon the death of the Right Honorable Sir Philip 
Sydney, Knight, Lord Governour of Flushing, by Edmund Spenser. 
But when Mr. Lowell said ‘‘ the old poet,’’ he may have had in his 
mind the question raised by an editor of Spenser, whether these lines 
were not written by a more obscure poet, Matthew Roydon. ] 
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thought to be fond of the spread-eagle style, and noth- 
ing can be more remote from that than his. We are 
reckoned a practical folk, who would rather hear about 
a new air-tight stove than about Plato; yet our favor- 
ite teacher’s practicality is not in the least of the Poor 
Richard variety. If he have any Buncombe? constit- 
uency, it is that unrealized commonwealth of philoso- 
phers which Plotinus * proposed to establish ; and if he 
were to make an almanac, his directions to farmers 
would be something like this: “‘OcroBER: Indian 
Summer ; now is the time to get in your early Vedas.” 
What, then, is his secret? Is it not that he out- 
Yankees us all? that his range includes us all? that 
he is equally at home with the potato-disease and origi- 
nal sin, with pegging shoes and the Over-soul ?* that, 
as we try all trades, so has he tried all cultures? and 
above all, that his mysticism gives us a counterpoise 
to our super-practicality ? 

There is no man living to whom, as a writer, so 
many of us feel and thankfully acknowledge so great 
an indebtedness for ennobling impulses, — none whom 
so many cannot abide. What does he mean? ask 


[! Oddly enéugh, Dr. Holmes, in his volume on Emerson, in A meri- 
can Men of Letters sefies, takes particular pleasure in pointing out the 
sympathy between Emerson and Franklin. See especially pages 184, 
189, 251. There is, however, no real conflict of opinion between Mr. 
Lowell and Dr. Holmes. The likeness and unlikeness of the two 
philosophers would be a good subject for study. | 

[? See an interesting explanation of the origin of this word in 
Webster’s Dictionary. | 

[® Mr. Lowell, in his A Fable for Critics, says of Emerson: 

“He seems, to my thinking (although I’m afraid 
The comparison must, long ere this, have been made), 
A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the Egyptian’s gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by-jowl coexist.” 
See also his characterization in Agassiz. | 
[* See Emerson’s essay with this title in Essays, first series. ] 
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these last. Where is his system? What is the use 
of it all? What have we to do with Brahma?! I do 
not propose to write an essay on Emerson at this time. 
I will only say that one may find grandeur and con- 
solation in a starlit night without caring to ask what 
it means save grandeur and consolation; one may 
like Montaigne, as some ten generations before us 
have done, without thinking him so systematic as 
some more eminently tedious (or shall we say tediously 
eminent?) authors; one may think roses as good in 
their way as cabbages, though the latter would make 
a better show in the witness-box if cross-examined as 
to their usefulness ; and as for Brahma, why, he can 
take care of himself, and won’t bite us at any rate. 
The bother with Mr. Emerson is, that, though he 
writes in prose, he is essentially a poet. If youunder- . 
take to paraphrase what he says, and to reduce it to 
words of one syllable for infant minds, you will make 
as sad work of it as the good monk with his analysis 
of Homer in the Zpistole Obscurorum Virorum.? 
We look upon him as one of the few men of genius 
whom our age has produced, and there needs no better 
proof of it than his masculine faculty of fecundating 
other minds. Search for his eloquence in his books 
and you will perchance miss it, but meanwhile you 
will find that it has kindled all your thoughts. For 
choice and pith of language he belongs to a better 
age than ours, and might rub shoulders with Fuller 
and Browne, —though he does use that abominable 
word reliable. His eye for a fine, telling phrase that 
will carry true is like that of a backwoodsman for a 


[! When Mr. Lowell wrote this, Emerson’s poem on Brahma, printed 
in the first number of the Atlantic Monthly, was still puzzling readers. ] 

[2 Letters of Men Little Known. <A satire ascribed to Ulric von 
Uutten (1488-1523) and others. | 
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rifle; and he will dredge you up a choice word from 
the mud of Cotton Mather himself. A diction at 
once so rich and so homely as his I know not where 
to match in these days of writing by the page ; it is 
like homespun cloth-of-gold. The many cannot miss 
his meaning, and only the few can find it. It is the 
open secret of all true genius. It is wholesome to 
angle in those profound pools, though one be rewarded 
with nothing more than the leap of a fish that flashes 
his freckled side in the sun, and as suddenly absconds 
in the dark and dreamy waters again. There is keen 
excitement, though there be no ponderable acquisition. 
If we carry nothing home in our baskets, there is 
ample gain in dilated lungs and stimulated blood. 
What does he mean, quotha? He means inspiring 
. hints, a divining-rod to your deeper nature. No 
doubt Emerson, like all original men, has his peculiar 
audience, and yet I know none that can hold a promis- 
cuous crowd in pleased attention so long as he. As 
in all original men, there is something for every palate. 
“Would you know,” says Goethe, “ the ripest cherries ? 
Ask the boys and the blackbirds.” 

The announcement that such a pleasure as a new 
course of lectures by him is coming, to people as old as 
I am, is something like those forebodings of spring that 
prepare us every year for a familiar novelty, none the 
less novel, when it arrives, because it is familiar. We 
know perfectly well what we are to expect from Mr. 
Emerson, and yet what he says always penetrates and 
stirs us, as is apt to be the case with genius, in a very 
unlooked-for fashion. Perhaps genius is one of the few 
things which we gladly allow to repeat itself, — one of 
the few that multiply rather than weaken the force of 
their impression by iteration. Perhaps some of us hear 
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more than the mere words, are moved by something 
deeper than the thoughts. If it be so, we are quite 
right, for it is thirty years and more of “ plain living 
and high thinking”’’ that speak to us in this alto- 
gether unique lay-preacher. We have shared in the 
beneficence of this varied culture, this fearless impar- 
tiality in criticism and speculation, this masculine sin- 
cerity, this sweetness of nature which rather stimulates 
than cloys, for a generation long. If ever there was 
a standing testimonial to the cumulative power and 
value of Character (and we need it sadly in these 
days), we have it in this gracious and dignified pres- 
ence. What an antiseptic is a pure life! At sixty- 
five (or two years beyond his grand climacteric, as he 
would prefer to call it) he has that privilege of soul 
which abolishes the calendar, and presents him to us 
always the unwasted contemporary of his own prime. 
I do not know if he seem old to his younger hearers, 
but we who have known him so long wonder at the 
tenacity with which he maintains himself even in the 
outposts of youth. I suppose it is not the Emerson of 
1868 to whom we listen. For us the whole life of the 
man is distilled in the clear drop of every sentence, 
and behind each word we divine the force of a noble 
character, the weight of a large capital of thinking 
and being. We do not go to hear what Emerson says 
so much as to hear Emerson. Not that we perceive 
any falling off in anything that ever was essential to 
the charm of Mr. Emerson’s peculiar style of thought 


or phrase. The first lecture, to be sure, was more dis- 


jointed even than common. It was as if, after vainly 

trying to get his paragraphs into sequence and order, he 

had at last tried the desperate expedient of shuffling 
[1 See Wordsworth’s Sonnet, written in London, September, 1802.| 
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them. It was chaos come again, but it was a chaos full 
of shooting-stars, a jumble of creative forces. The 
second lecture, on Criticism and Poetry, was quite up 
to the level of old times, full of that power of strangely 
subtle association whose indirect approaches startle the 
mind into almost painful attention, of those flashes of 
mutual understanding between speaker and hearer that 
are gone ere one can say it lightens. The vice of Em- 
erson’s criticism seems to be, that while no man is so 
sensitive to what is poetical, few men are less sensible 
than he of what makes a poem. He values the solid 
meaning of thought above the subtler meaning of style. 
He would prefer Donne, I suspect, to Spenser, and some- 
times mistakes the queer for the original. 

To be young is surely the best, if the most precarious, 
gift of life; yet there are some of us who would hardly 
consent to be young again, if it were at the cost of our 
recollection of Mr. Emerson’s first lectures during the 
consulate of Van Buren. We used to walk in from the 
country to the Masonic Temple! (1 think it was), 
through the crisp winter night, and listen to that 
thrilling voice of his, so charged with subtle meaning 
and subtle music, as shipwrecked men on a raft to the 
hail of a ship that came with unhoped-for food and 
rescue. Cynics might say what they liked. Did our 
own imaginations transfigure dry remainder-biscuit ? 

[1 The Masonic Temple stood at the corner of Temple Place and 
Tremont Street, Boston. It was afterward the building occupied by 
the United States courts, and since has been transformed into a store. 
Mr. Lowell graduated at Harvard College in the class of 1888. By 
a reference to the period of Mr. Van Buren’s presidency and to the 
appendix of Mr. J. Elliot Cabot’s A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the student can guess pretty nearly what lecture Mr. Lowell, either 
as a college student or as a graduate living in Cambridge, heard. He 
walked in, he tells us, and in his poem Agassiz he gives a picture of 


what impressed him and his companions once as he walked out. | 


[? See As You Like It, Act IL. se. 7.] 
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into ambrosia? At any rate, he brought us life, 
which, on the whole, is no bad thing. Was it all 
transcendentalism? magic-lantern pictures on mist? 
As you will. Those, then, were just what we wanted. 
But it was not so. The delight and the benefit were 
that he put us in communication with a larger style 
of thought, sharpened our wits with a more pungent 
phrase, gave us ravishing glimpses of an ideal under 
the dry husk of our New England; made us conscious 
of the supreme and everlasting originality of what- 
ever bit of soul might be in any of us; freed us, in 
short, from the stocks of prose in which we had sat so 
long that we had grown wellnigh contented in our 
cramps. And who that saw the audience will ever 
forget it, where every one still capable of fire, or long- 
ing to renew in them the half-forgotten sense of it, was 
gathered ? Those faces, young and old, agleam with 
pale intellectual light, eager with pleased attention, 
flash upon me once more from the deep recesses of 
the years with an exquisite pathos. Ah, beautiful 
young eyes, brimming with love and hope, wholly 
vanished now in that other world we call the Past, or 
peering doubtfully through the pensive gloaming of 
memory, your light impoverishes these cheaper days ! 
I hear again that rustle of sensation, as they turned to 
exchange glances over some pithier thought, some 
keener flash of that humor which always played about 
the horizon of his mind like heat-lightning, and it 
seems now like the sad whisper of the autumn leaves 
that are whirling around me. But would my picture 
be complete if I forgot that ample and vegete coun- 
tenance of Mr. R of W , — how, from its reg- 
ular post at the corner of the front bench, it turned 
in ruddy triumph to the profaner audience as if he 
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were the inexplicably appointed fugleman of appre- 
ciation? I was reminded of him by those hearty 
cherubs in Titian’s Assumption that look at you as 
who should say, ‘“ Did you ever see a Madonna like 
that? Did you ever behold one hundred and fifty 
pounds of womanhood mount heavenward before like 
a rocket ?” 

To some of us that long past experience remains as 
the most marvellous and fruitful we have ever had. 
Emerson awakened us, saved us from the body of this 
death. It is the sound of the trumpet that the young 
soul longs for, careless what breath may fill it. Sid- 
ney! heard it in the ballad of Chevy Chase, and we 
in Emerson. Nor did it blow retreat, but called to us 
with assurance of victory. Did they say he was dis- 
connected? So were the stars, that seemed larger to 
our eyes, still keen with that excitement, as we walked 
homeward with prouder stride over the creaking snow. 
And were they not knit together by a higher logic than 
our mere sense could master? Were we enthusiasts? 
I hope and believe we were, and am thankful to the 
man who made us worth something for once in our 
lives. If asked what was left? what we carried home? 
we should not have been careful for an answer. It 
would have been enough if we had said that something 
beautiful had passed that way. Or we might have 
asked in return what one brought away from a sym- 
phony of Beethoven? Enough that he had set that 
ferment of wholesome discontent at work in us. There 
is one, at least, of those old hearers, so many of whom 
are now in the fruition of that intellectual beauty of 


[1 See his Defence of Poetry. See also Addison’s papers in The 
Spectator, numbers 70 and 74, and the introduction to Chevy Chase in 
F. J. Child’s English and Scottish Ballads, vol. vii.] 
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which Emerson gave them both the desire and the 
foretaste, who will always love to repeat: 


‘Che in la mente m’2 fitta, ed or m’ accuora 

La cara e buona immagine paterna 

Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 

MW’ insegnavaste come ’ uom s’ eterna.’’ 1 

Tam unconsciously thinking, as I write, of the third 

lecture of the present course, in which Mr. Emerson 
gave some delightful reminiscences of the intellectual 
influences in whose movement he had shared. It was 
like hearing Goethe read some passages of the Wahr- 
heit aus seinem Leben.* Not that there was not a 
little Dichtung, too, here and there, as the lecturer 
built up so lofty a pedestal under certain figures as to 
lift them into a prominence of obscurity, and seem to 
masthead them there. Everybody was asking his 
neighbor who this or that recondite great man was, in 
the faint hope that somebody might once have heard 
of him. There are those who call Mr. Emerson cold. 
Let them revise their judgment in presence of this 
loyalty of his that can keep warm for half a century, 
that never forgets a friendship, or fails to pay even a 
fancied obligation to the uttermost farthing. This 
substantiation of shadows was but incidental, and 
pleasantly characteristic of the man to those who know 
and love him. The greater part of the lecture was 
devoted to reminiscences of thing's substantial in them- 


{1} From Dante’s Divina Commedia, Inferno, xy. lines 82-85, thus 
Englished by Mr. Longfellow: 
‘“‘ For in my mind is fixed, and touches now 
My heart, the dear and good paternal image 
Of you, when in the world from hour to hour 
You taught me how a man becomes eternal.’’] 


[2 The exact title of Goethe’s autobiographical work is Aus Mcinem 
Leben, Wahrheit und Dichtung, —Truth and Poetry from my Life. | 
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selves. He spoke of Everett, fresh from Greece and 
Germany; of Channing; of the translations of Mar- 
garet Fuller, Ripley, and Dwight; of the Dial and 
Brook Farm. To what he said of the latter an un- 
dertone of good-humored irony gave special zest. But 
what every one of his hearers felt was that the pro- 
tagonist in the drama was left out. The lecturer was 
no A‘neas to babble the guorum magna pars fui, 
and, as one of his listeners, I cannot help wishing to 
say how each of them was commenting the story as it 
went along, and filling up the necessary gaps in it 
from his own private store of memories. His younger 
hearers could not know how much they owed to the 
benign impersonality, the quiet scorn of everything 
ignoble, the never sated hunger of self-culture, that 
were personified in the man before them. But the 
older knew bow much the country’s intellectual eman- 
cipation was due to the stimulus of his teaching and 
example, how constantly he had kept burning the 
beacon of an ideal life above our lower region, of tur- 
moil. To him more than to all other causes together 
did the young martyrs of our civil war owe the sus- 
. taining strength of .thoughtful heroism that is so 
touching in every record of their lives. Those who 
are grateful to Mr, Emerson, as many of us are, for 
what they feel to be most valuable in their culture, or 
perhaps I should say their impulse, are grateful not so 
much for any direct teachings of his as for that in- 
spiring lift which only genius can give, and without 
which all doctrine is chaff. 

[' Probably the lecture to which Mr. Lowell refers was substan- 
tially that entitled Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New England, 
printed in the tenth volume of Hmerson’s Works, Riverside edition. ] 


[? In Virgil’s dineid, where the hero tells the story of a great war, 
prefacing his tale with ‘‘ in these affairs I had a great share.’’] 
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This was something like the caret! which some of 
us older boys wished to fill up on the margin of the 
master’s lecture. ew men have been so much to so 
many, and through so large a range of aptitudes and 
temperaments, and this simply because all of us value 
manhood beyond any or all other qualities of charac- 
ter. We may suspect in him, here and there, a cer- 
tain thinness and vagueness of quality, but let the 
waters go over him as they list, this masculine fibre 
of his will keep its lively color and its toughness of 
texture. I have heard some great speakers and some 
accomplished orators, but never any that so moved 
and persuaded men as he. There is a kind of under- 
tow in that rich baritone of his that sweeps our minds 
from their foothold into deeper waters with a drift we 
cannot and would not resist. And how artfully (for 
Emerson is a long-studied artist in these things) does 
the deliberate utterance, that seems waiting for the 
fit word, appear to admit us partners in the labor of 
thought, and make us feel as if the glance of humor 


were a sudden suggestion, as if the perfect phrase 


lying written there on the desk were as unexpected to 
him as to us! In that closely-filed speech of his at 
the Burns centenary dinner? every word seemed to 
have just dropped down to him from the clouds. He 
looked far away over the heads of his hearers, with a 
vague kind of expectation, as into some private heaven 
of invention, and the winged pericd came at last obe- 
dient to his spell. ‘ My dainty Ariel!” ? he seemed 
murmuring to himself as he cast down his eyes as if 
in deprecation of the frenzy of approval, and caught 


[1 See Webster’s Dictionary. ] 
[? January 25, 1859. See the speech in Emerson’s Works, vol. xi. 


[3 See The Tempest, Act V.sc.1.]  * 
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another sentence from the Sibylline leaves that lay 
before him ambushed bebind a dish of fruit and seen 
only by nearest neighbors. Every senteace brought 
down the house, as I never saw one brought down be- 
fore, — and it is not so easy to hit Scotsmen with a 
sentiment that has no hint of native brogue in it. | 
watched, for it was an interesting study, how the quick 
sympathy ran flashing from face to face down the 
long tables, like an electric spark thrilling as it went, 
and then exploded in a thunder of plaudits. I watched 
till tables and faces vanished, for I, too, found myself 
caught up in the common enthusiasm, and my excited 
faney set me under the bema listening to him who 
fulmined over Greece. I can never help applying to 
him what Ben Jonson said of Bacon: ‘“ There hap- 
pened in my time one noble speaker, who was full of 
gravity in his speaking. His language was nobly 
censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, more 
pressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his 
speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers 
could not cough, or look aside from him, without loss. 
He commanded where he spoke.” Those who heard 
him while their natures were yet plastic, and their 
mental nerves trembled under the slightest breath of 
divine air, will never cease to feel and say : 
‘* Was never eye did see that face, 
Was never ear did hear that tongue, 
Was never mind did mind his grace, 
That ever thought the trayail long ; 


Bnt eyes, and ears, and every thought, 
Were with h's sweet perfections caught.’’ 1 


[1 From the Elegie quoted on the first page of this essay. ] 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 1809.-. 


Note. — Oliver Wendell Holmes is called 


The American Montaigne. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
The Professor of the Breakfast Table. 
The Poet of the Breakfast Table. 


Significant Facts in the Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Gentle and Literary Ancestry. 

‘Education at Phillips-Andover Academy and Harvard Col- 
lege. First Degree, 1829. 

Abandonment of Legal Profession. 

Study and Practice of Medicine. Degree, 1836. 

Publication of First Volume of Poems. 1836. 

Chair of Anatomy and Physiology in Dartmouth Comes: 
1838-1848. 

Chair of Anatomy and Physiology in Harvard College. 
1848-1882. 

Publication of the Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. 18 58. 

The Holmes Birthday Breakfast. 1879. 

Celebration of the Seventy-fifth Birthday. 18384. 
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Second Visit to Europe, after an interval of fifty years. 1886. 
D.C.L. of Oxford, England, and LL.D. of Edinburgh. 1886. 
Retired Life in Boston, Mass. 


Nore. — “ Dr. Holmes bears much the same relation to Boston that 
Dr. Johnson did to London.” — C. F. JOHNSON. 


A Group of Dr. Holmes’s Classmates at Harvard. 


Judge B. R. Curtis. James Freeman Clarke. 
George T. Bigelow. Chandler Robbins. 
George T. Davis. William Henry Channing. 
Professor Benjamin Pierce. Rev. S. F. Smith. 


Nore. — Poems of occasion written for the Class of ’29 contain 
many allusions to the names in this list. 


Biographical Writings. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Francis H. Underwood. 
Scribner’s Monthly. May, 1879. 
American Prose. (Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 1880. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. By William Sloane Kennedy. 1883. 
Life of Dr. Holmes. By E. E. Brown. 1884. 
Famous American Authors. By Sarah K. Bolton. 1887. 


Writings contributing to his own Biography. 


Parson Turell’s Legacy. 
The Opening of the Piano. 
- First Chapter of Poet at the Breakfast Table. 
Dorothy Q. 
A Family Record. 
The Iron Gate. (Poem of his Seventieth Birthday.) 
The School Boy. 
Introduction to A Moral Antipathy. 
Personal Ailusions in Poems of the Class of ’29. 
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Selected Books of Reference on Oliver Wendell Holmes 
| and his Works. 
-  Holmes’s Urania. By J. G. Palfrey. North American Re- 
view. January, 1847. 
A Fable for the Critics. _ By James Russell Lowell. . 1848. 
Humorous and Satirical Poetry. North American Review. 
January, 1849. 
Review of Holmes’s Poems.  Littell’s Living Age. January 
6, 1849. 
Mirth and Medicine. A Review of Holmes’s Poems. By 
J. G. Whittier. Littell’s Living Age. March 17, 1849. 
American Authorship. (Oliver Wendell Holmes.)  Littell’s 
Living Age. October 8, 1853. 
American Humour. North British Review. August-Novem- 
DemerOOOn 1. 
Elsie Venner and Silas Marner. By J. M. Ludlow. Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. August, 1861. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Elsie Venner. The National 
Review. October, 1861. 
The Americans at Home. (Dr. Holmes as a lecturer before 
his medical classes.) By David Macrae. 1864. 
American Prose. (Holmes.) 1880. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Ray Palmer. International 
Review. May, 1880. 
The Holmes Breakfast. Atlantic Monthly Supplement. 
June, 1880. 
Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. (Holmes.) The Literary 
Life. 1882. 
.American Humourists. (Holmes.) By H.R. Haweis. 1883. 
Pall Mal] Gazette. November, 1885. 
Poets of America. (Oliver Wendell Holmes.) By E. C. 
Stedman. 1886. 
Half-hours with the Best American Authors. By C. Morris. 
1886. 
American Literature. (O.W.Holmes.) By E. P. Whipple 


From “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.”’ 


—I have a creed, —I replied; —none better, and 
none shorter. It is told in two words, — the two first 
of the Paternoster. And when I say these words I 
mean them. And when I compared the human will 
to a drop in a crystal, and said I meant to define 
moral obligations, and not weaken them, this was 
what I intended to express: that the fluent, self-deter- 
mining power of human beings is a very strictly lim- 
ited agency in the universe. The chief planes of its 
enclosing solid are, of course, organization, education, 
condition. Organization may reduce the power of the 
will to nothing, as in some idiots; and from this zero 
the scale mounts upwards by slight gradations. Edu- 
cation is only second to nature. Imagine all the in- 
fants born this year in Boston and Timbuctoo to 
change places! Condition does less, but “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches” was the prayer of Agur, 
and with good reason. If there is any improvement 
in modern theology, it is in getting out of the region 
of pure abstractions and taking these every-day work- 
ing forces into account. The great theological ques- 
tion now heaving and throbbing in the minds of 
Christian men is this : — 

No, I won’t talk about these things now. My re- 
marks might be repeated, and it would give my 
friends pain to see with what personal incivilities I 
should be visited. Besides, what business has a mere 
boarder to be talking about such things at a break- 
fast-table? Let him make puns. ‘To be sure, he was 
brought up among the Christian fathers, and learned 
his alphabet out of a quarto “ Concilium Tridenti- 
num.” He has also heard many thousand theological 


bois, 
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lectures by men of various denominations ; and it is 
not at all to the credit of these teachers, if he is not fit 
by this time to express an opinion on ie mat- 
ters. 

I know well enough that there are some of you who 
had a great deal rather see me stand on my head than 
use it for any purpose of thought. Does not my 
friend, the Professor, receive at least two letters a 
week, requesting him to ..... eel Ca 
— on the strength of some youthful antic of. ie white 
no doubt, Potheuiees the intelligent constituency of 
autograph-hunters to address him as a harlequin ? 

— Well, I can’t be savage with you for wanting to 
laugh, and I like to make you laugh well enough, when 
I can. But then observe this: if the sense of the ri- 
diculous is one side of an impressible nature, it is very 
well; but if that is all there is in a man, he had bet- 
ter have been an ape at once, and so have stood at 
the head of his profession. Laughter and tears are 
meant to turn the wheels of the same machinery of 
sensibility ; one is wind-power, and the other water- 
power; that is all. I have often heard the Professor 
talk about hysterics as being Nature’s cleverest illus- 
tration of the reciprocal convertibility of the two 
states of which these acts are the manifestations. But 
you may see it every day in children; and if you want 
to. choke with stifled tears at sight of the transition, as 
it shows itself in older years, go and see Mr. Blake 
play Jesse Rural. 

It is a very dangerous thing for a literary man to 
indulge his love for the ridiculous. People laugh with 
him just so long as he amuses them; but if he at- 
tempts to be serious, they must still have their laugh, 
and so they laugh at him. There is in addition, es 
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ever, a deeper reason for this than would at first ap- 
pear. Do you know that you feel a little superior to 
every man who makes you laugh, whether by making 
faces or verses? Are you aware that you have a 
pleasant sense of patronizing him, when you conde- 
scend so far as to let him turn somersets, literal or lit- 
erary, for your royal delight? Now if a man can only 
be allowed to stand on a dais, or raised platform, and 
look down on his neighbor who is exerting his talent 
for him, oh, it is all right ! — first-rate performance ! 
—and all the rest of the fine phrases. But if all at 
once the performer asks the gentleman to come upon 
the floor, and, stepping upon the platform, begins to 
talk down at him, —ah, that was n’t in the programme! 

I have never forgotten what happened when Syd- 
ney Smith — who, as everybody knows, was an ex 
ceedingly sensible man, and a gentleman, every inch 
of him — ventured to preach a sermon on the Duties 
of Royalty. The “Quarterly,” “so savage and tar- 
tarly,” came down upon him in the most contempt- 
uous style, as “a joker of jokes,” a “ diner-out of the 
first water,” in one of his own phrases; sneering at 
him, insulting him, as notking but a toady of a court, 
sneaking behind the anonymous, would ever have been 
mean enough to do to a man of his position and 
genius, or to any decent person even. — If I were giv- 
ing advice to a young fellow of talent, with two or 
three facets to his mind, I would tell him by all means 
to keep his wit in the background until after he had 
made a reputation by his more solid qualities. And 
so to an actor: Hamlet first, and Bob Logic after- 
wards, if you like; but don’t think, as they say poor 
Liston used to, that people will be ready to allow that 
you can do anything great with Macbeth’s dagger 
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after flourishing about with Paul Pry’s umbrella. Do 
you know, too, that the majority of men look upon all 
who challenge their attention, — for a while, at least, 
—as beggars, and nuisances? They always try to 
get off as cheaply as they can; and the cheapest of all 
things they can give a literary man — pardon the for- 
lorn pleasantry! — is the funny-bone. That is all 
very well so far as it goes, but satisfies no man, and 
makes a good many angry, as I told you on a former 
occasion. 

— Oh, indeed, no!—I am not ashamed to make 
you laugh, occasionally. I think I could read you 
something I have in my desk which would probably 
make you smile. Perhaps I will read it one of these 
days, if you are patient with me when I am senti- 
mental and reflective; not just now. The ludicrous 
has its place in the universe; it is not a human in- 
vention, but one of the Divine ideas, illustrated in the 
practical jokes of kittens and monkeys long before 
Aristophanes or Shakspeare. How curious it is that 
we always consider solemnity and the absence of all 
gay surprises and encounter of wits as essential to the 
idea of the future life of those whom we thus deprive 
of half their faculties and then call blessed! There 
are not a few who, even in this life, seem to be pre- 
paring themselves for that smileless eternity to which 
they look forward, by banishing all gayety from their 
hearts and all joyousness from their countenances. I 
meet one such in the street not unfrequently, a person 
of intelligence and education, but who gives me (and 
all that he passes) such a rayless and chilling look of 
recognition, — something as if he were one of Heaven’s 
assessors, come down to “doom” every acquaintance 
he met, — that I have sometimes begun to sneeze on 
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the spot, and gone home with a violent cold, dating 
from that instant. I don’t doubt he would cut his 
kitten’s tail off, if he caught her playing with it. 
Please tell me, who taught her to play with it ? 

No, no!— give me a chance to talk to you, my fel- 
low-boarders, and you need: not be afraid that I shall 
have any scruples about entertaining you, if I can do 
it, as well as giving you some of my serious thoughts, 
and perhaps my sadder fancies. I know nothing in 
English or any other literature more admirable than 
that sentiment of Sir Thomas Browne “ EVERY MAN 
TRULY LIVES, SO LONG AS HE ACTS HIS NATURE, OR 
SOME WAY MAKES GOOD THE FACULTIES OF HIM- 
SELF.” 

I find the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are moving: 
To reach the port of heaven, we must sail sometimes 
with the wind and sometimes against it,— but we 


must sail, and not drift, nor he at anchor. There is” 


one very sad thing in old friendships, to every mind 
which is really moving onward. It is this: that one 
cannot help using his early friends as the seaman uses 
the log, to mark his progress. Every now and then 


we throw an old schoolmate over the stern with a 


string of thought tied to him, and look, — I am afraid 
with a kind of luxurious and sanctimonious compas- 
sion,—to see the rate at which the string reels off, 


while he hes there bobbing up and down, poor fellow! — 


and we are dashing along with the white foam and 


bright sparkle at our bows ;—the ruffled bosom of | 


prosperity and progress, with a sprig of diamonds 
stuck in it! But this is only the sentimental side of 
the matter; for grow we must, if we outgrow all that 
we love. 


ag 2.08 
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Don’t misunderstand that metaphor of heaving the 
log, I beg you. It is merely a smart way of saying 
that we cannot avoid measuring our rate of move- 
ment by those with whom we have long been in the 
habit of comparing ourselves; and when they once 
become stationary, we can get our reckoning from 
them with painful accuracy. We see just what we 
were when they were our peers, and can strike the 
balance between that and whatever we may feel our- 
selves to be now. No doubt we may sometimes be 
mistaken. If we change our last simile to that very 


old and familiar one of a fleet leaving the harbor and 


sailing in company for some distant region, we can 
get what we went out of it. There is one of our com- 
panions ; — her streamers were torn into rags before 
she had got into the open sea, then by and by her 
sails blew out of the ropes one after another, the waves 
swept her deck, and as night came on we left her a 
seeming wreck, as we flew under our pyramid of can- 
vas. But lo! at dawn she is still in sight, — it may 
be in advance of us. Some deep ocean-current has 
been moving her on, strong, but silent, — yes, stronger 
than these noisy winds that puff our sails until they 
are swollen as the cheeks of jubilant cherubim. And 
when at last the black steam-tug with the skeleton 
arms, which comes out of the mist sooner or later and 
takes us all in tow, grapples her and goes off panting 
and groaning with her, it is to that harbor where all 
wrecks are refitted and where, alas! we, towering in 
our pride, may never come. 

So you will not think I mean to speak lightly of old 
friendships, because we cannot help instituting com- 
parisons between our present and former selves by the 
aid of those who were what we were, but are not what 
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we are. Nothing strikes one more, in the race of life, 


than to see how many give out in the first half of the 


course. ‘Commencement day ” always reminds me 
of the start for the “ Derby,” when the beautiful high- 
bred three-year-olds of the season are brought up for 
trial. That day is the start, and life is the race. Here 
we are at Cambridge, and a class is just “ graduating.” 
Poor Harry! he was to have been there too, but he 
has paid forfeit; step out here into the grass behind 
the church ; ah! there it is: — 


‘¢ HuNC LAPIDEM POSUERUNT 
SocIL M@RENTES.”’ 


But this is the start, and here they are, — coats bright 
as silk, and manes as smooth as eau lustrale can make 
them. Some of the best of the colts are pranced 
round, a few minutes each, to show their paces. What 
is that old gentleman crying about? and the old lady 
by him, and the three girls, what are they all covering 
their eyes for? Oh, that is their colt which has just 
been trotted up on the stage. Do they really think 
those little thin legs can do anything in such a slash- 
ing sweepstakes as is coming off in these next forty 
years? Oh, this terrible gift of second-sight that 
comes to some of us when we begin to look through 
the silvered rings of the arcus senilis ! 

Ten years gone. First turn in the race. A few 
broken down ; two or three bolted. Several show in 
advance of the ruck. Cassock, a black colt, seems to 
be ahead of-the rest; those black colts commonly get 
the start, | have noticed, of the others, in the first 
quarter. Meteor has pulled up. 

Twenty years. Second corner turned. Cassock 
has dropped from the front, and Judew, an iron-gray, 
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has the lead. But look! how they have thinned out! 
Down flat, — five, — six, — how many ? They lie 
still enough! they will not get up again in this race, 
be very sure! And the rest of them, what a “tailing 
off”! Anybody can see who is going to win, — per- 
haps. 

Thirty years. Third corner turned. Dives, bright 
sorrel, ridden by the fellow in a yellow jacket, begins 
to make play fast; is getting to be the favorite with 
many. But who is that other one that has been length- 
ening his stride from the first, and now shows close up 
to the front? Don’t you remember the quiet brown 
colt Asteroid, with the star in his forehead? That is- 
he; he is one of the sort that lasts; look out for him! 
The black “colt,” as we used to call him, is in the 
background, taking it easily in a gentle trot. There 
is one they used to call the Filly, on account of a cer- 
tain feminine air he had; well up, you see; the Filly 
is not to be despised, my boy ! 

Forty years. More dropping off, — but places much 
as before. : 

Fifty years. Race over. All that are on the 
course are coming in at a walk; no more running. 
Who is ahead? Ahead? What! and the winning- 
post a slab of white or gray stone standing out from 
that turf where there is no more jockeying or strain- 
ing for victory! Well, the world marks their places 


in its betting-book; but be sure that these matter 


very little, if they have run ag well as they knew 
how! 

— Did I not say to you a little while ago that the 
universe swam in an ocean of similitudes and analo- 
gies? I will not quote Cowley, or Burns, or Words- 
worth, just now, to show you what thoughts were sug: 
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gested to them by the simplest natural objects, such as 
a flower or a leaf; but I will read you a few lines, if 
you do not object, suggested by looking at a section of 
one of those chambered shells to which is given the 
name of Pearly Nautilus. We need not trouble our- 
selves about the distinction between this and the Paper 
Nautilus, the Argonauta of the ancients. The name 
applied to both shows that each has long been com- 
pared to a ship, as you may see more fully in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, or the “ Encyclopedia,” to which 
he refers. If you will look into Roget’s Bridgewater 
Treatise, you will find a figure of one of these shells 
and a section of it. The last will show you the series 
of enlarging compartments successively dwelt in by the 
animal that inhabits the shell, which is built in a 
widening spiral. Can you find no lesson in this? 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS.? 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 


*Thave now and then found a naturalist who still worried 
over the distinction between the Pearly Nautilus and the Paper 
Nautilus, or Argonauta. As the stories about both are mere 
fables, attaching to the Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war, as 
well as to these two molluses, it seems over-nice to quarrel with 
the poetical handling of a fiction sufficiently justified by the 
name commonly applied to the ship of pearl as well as the ship 
of paper. 
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And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn ! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine ovtgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
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ie 
MILES STANDISH. 


In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of 
the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his sixaple and primitive 
dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan 
leather, 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the Puri- 
tan Captain. 

s Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind 
him, and pausing 

Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons of 


wartare, 

Hanging in shining array along the walls of the 
chamber, — 

Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword of 
Damascus, 


1. The Old Colony is the name which has long been applied to that part of 
Massachusetts which was occupied by the Plymouth colonists whose first set- 
tlement was in 1620. Massachusetts Bay was the name by which was known 
the later collection of settlements made about Boston and Salem. 

2, The first houses of the Pilgrims were of logs, filled in with mortar, and 
covered with thatch. 

3. Cordova in Spain was celebrated for a preparation of goat-skin which 
took the name of Cordovan. Hence came cordwain, or Spanish tanned goat- 
skin, and in England shoemakers are still often called cordwainers. In 
France, too, the same word gave cordonnier. 

8. The corselet was a light breast-plate of armor. One of Standish’s grand 
sons is said to have been in possession of his coat-of-mail. His sword is in 
the cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical Society. As ‘‘ the identical sword. 
blade used by Miles Standish”’ is also in possession of the Pilgrim Society 
of Plymouth; the antiquary may take his choice between them, or credit Stand 
ish with a change of weapons. Damascus blades are swords or ciineters pre- 
senting upon their surface a variegated appearance of watering, as white, 
silvery, or black veins in fine lines and fillets. Such engraved blades were 
common in the East, and the most famous came from Damascus; the exact 
secret of the workmanship has never been fully discovered in the West. 
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Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical 

Arabic sentence, 
10 While underneath, in a corner, were fowling-piece, 

musket, and matchlock. 

Short of stature he was, but strongly built and ath- 
letic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles 
and. sinews of iron; 

Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard 
was already 

Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes 
in November. 

15 Near him was seated John Alden, his friend and 

housekold companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by 
the window ; 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com:plex- 
ion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof, 
as the captives 


10. A fowling-piece is a light gun for shooting birds; a matchlock was a 
musket, the lock of which held a match or piece of twisted rope prepared 
to retain fire. As late as 1687 matchlocks were used instead of flintlocks, 
which had then come into general use. In Bradford and Winslow’s Journal 
(Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, p. 125), we are told of a party setting 
out ‘‘ with every man his musket, sword, and corslet, under the conduct of 
Captain Miles Standish.’’? That these muskets were matchlocks appears from 
another passage in the same journal (p. 142): ‘“‘Then we lighted all our 
matches and prepared ourselves, concluding that we were near their dweilings.”’ 

15. Bradford, the historian of the Plymouth Plantation, says that John Al- 
den, who was one of the Mayflower company, ‘‘ was hired fora cooper at South- 
ampton, where the ship victualled ; and being a hopeful young man,was much 
desired, but left to his own liking to go or stay when he came here [to Ply 
mouth, that is]; but he stayed and married here.”’? In this picture of Miles 
Standish and John Alden, some have professed to see a miniature likeness to 
Oliver Cromwell and John Milton. 

18. The story of the first mission to heathen England is referred to here. 
A monk named Gregory, in the sixth century, passed through the slave-market 
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Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, “ Not An- 
gles. but Angels.” 
20 Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the 
Mayflower. 


Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe 
interrupting, 
Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Standish the 
Captain of Plymouth. 
“Look at these arms,” he said, “the warlike weapons 
that hang here 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or 
inspection ! 
ss This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flan- 
ders; this breastplate, 
Well I remember the day! once saved my life in a 
skirmish ; 
Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet 
Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish areabu- 
cero. 
Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten bones 
of Miles Standish 


at Rome, and there, amongst other captives, he saw three fair-complexioned 
and fair-haired boys, in striking contrast to the dusky captives about them. 
Tle asked whence they came, and was answered, “‘ From Britain,” and that 
they were called Angli, which was the Latin form of the name by which they 
called themselves, and from which Anglo, England, and English are derived. 
“ Non Angli, sed Angeli,’’ replied Gregory ; ‘‘ they have the face of Angels, not 
of Angles, and they ought to be fellow heirs of heaven.” Years afterward, 
the stery runs, when Gregory was Pope, he remembered the fair captives, and 
sent St. Augustine to carry Christianity to them. The story will be found at 
length in E. A. Freeman’s Old English History for Children, p. 44. 

25. The history of Miles Standish is not clearly known, but he was a soldier 
in the Low Countries during the defence of the Netherlands against the Span- 
ish power, and the poet has made much of this little knowledge that we have, 

28. Arcabucero is Spanish for archer, and the same term passed over, ag 
weapons changed, into a musketeer and gunsmith. 
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30 Would at this moment be mould, in their grave in 
the Flemish morasses.” 
Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up 
from his writing: 
“Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the 
speed of the bullet ; 
He in his merey preserved you, to be our shield and 
our weapon!” 
Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of 
the stripling : 
35 ‘See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an arse- 
nal hanging ; 
That is because I have done it myself, and not left 
it to others. 
Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an excel- 
lent adage ; 
So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens and 
your inkhorn. 
Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible 
army, 
40 Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and his 
matchlock, 
Highteen shillings a month, together with diet and pil- 
lage, 
And, like Cesar, I know the name of each of my sol- 
diers!” 
This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, as 
the sunbeams 


38. There is some uncertainty about the derivation of the word inkhorn. 
The usual interpretation refers to the custom of scribes carrying ink in a horn 
attached to their dress, but some etymologists make it a corruption from ink- 
hern, the terminations erne and eron coming from the Saxon ern, earn, a secret 
place to put anything in; inkern is thus a little vessel into which we put ink. 

39. The formation of the military company was due chiefly to the serious 
losses that befell the Pilgrims during the first winter, leading them to make 
careful provision against surprises and attacks from the Indians. 
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Dance on the waves of the sea, and vanish again in 
a moment. 
45 Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain con- 
tinued : 
“Look! you can see from this window my brazen how- 
itzer planted 
High on the roof of the church, a preacher who speaks 
to the purpose, 
Steady, straightforward, and strong, with irresistible 
logic, 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of 
the heathen. 
50 Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 
Indians ; 
Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they try 
it the better, — 
Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, or 
pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokamaha- 


mon!” 


Long at the window he stood, and wistfully gazed 
on the landscape, 
55 Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapory breath of 
the east-wind, 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of 
the ocean, 
Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and 
sunshine. 

47. One of the earliest structures raised by the Pilgrims was a platform upon 
the hill overlooking the settlement, where they mounted five guns. They had 
also a common house for rendezvous, nineteen feet square, but the planting of 
guns upon the log-built meeting-house belongs to a later date. 

. 52. The sagamore was an Indian chief of the subordinate class; the sachem 


a principal chief ; the pow-wow a medicine man or conjurer. 
53. Names of Indians who are mentioned in the early chronicles. 


a red 


% 
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Over his ccuntenance flitted a shadow like those on 
the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light; and his voice was sub- 
dued with emotion, 
60 Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he pro- 
ceeded : 
“Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buried 
Rose Standish ; 
Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the 
wayside ! 
She was the first to die of all who came in the May- 
flower ! 
Green above her is growing the field of wheat we 
have sown there, 
/ 6 Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of 
our people, Z 
Lest they should count them and see how many al- 
ready have perished ! ” 
Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, 
and was thoughtful. 


Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, and 
among them 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and for 
binding ; 
70 Bariffe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of 


64, The dead were buried on a bluff by the water-side during that first ter- 
rible winter, and the marks of burial were carefully effaced, lest the Indians 
should discover how the colony had been weakened. The tradition is pre- 
served in Holmes’s Annals. 

70. The elaborate title of Standish’s military book was: ‘‘ Militarie Disci- 
pline ; or the Young Artillery Man, Wherein is Discoursed and Shown the 
Postures both of Musket and Pike, the Exactest way, &c., Together with the 
Exercise of the Foot in their Motions, with much variety: As also, diverse 
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Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of 


London, 
And, as if guarded by these, between them was stand- 
ing the Bible. 
Musing a moment before them, Miles Standish paused 
as if doubtful 
Which of the three he should choose for his consola- 
tion and comfort, 
75 Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the famous cam- 
paigns of the Romans, 
Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligerent 
Christians. 
Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponderous 
Roman, 
Seated himself at the window, and opened the book, 
= and in silence 
Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where thumb-marks 
; thick on the margin, 
89 Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle was 
hottest. 
Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen 
of the stripling, 
Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May- 
flower, 


and several Forms for the Imbatteling small or great Bodies demonstrated 
by the number of a singie Company with their Reducements. Very neces- 
sary for all such as are Studious in the Art Military. Whereunto is also added 
the Postures and Beneficiall Use of the Halfe-Pike joyned with the Musket. 
With the way to draw up the Swedish Brigade. By Colonel William Bar- 
riffe.”’ Barriffe was a Puritan, and added to his title-page : ‘‘ Psalms 144: 1. 
Blessed be the Lord my Strength which teacheth my hands to warre and my 
fingers to fight.” 

71. Golding was a voluminous translator, and his translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses was highly regarded. He was patronized by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. 

82. The Miyflower began her return voyage April 5, 1621. Not a single one 
of the emigrants returned in °r. in enite of the ‘‘ terrible winter.’? 
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Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at latest, 
God willing! 
Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible 
winter, 
36 Letters written by Alden, and fall of the name of 
Priscilla, 
Full of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla ! / 


II. 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Norurye was heard in the room but the hurrying pen 
of the stripling 
Or an occasional sigh from the laboring heart of the 
Captain, 
Reading the marvellous words and achievements of 
Julius Cesar. 
90 After a while he exclaimed, as he smote with his 
hand, palm downwards, 
Heavily on the page: “ A wonderful man was this 
Cesar ! 
You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a 
fellow 
Who could both write and fight, and in both was 
equally skilful ! 7 
Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the 
comely, the youthful : 
95“ Yes, he was equally skilled, as you say, with his pen 
and his weapons. 
85. Among the names of the Mayflower company are those of “‘ Mr. Will- 


iam Mullines and his wife, and 2 children, Joseph and Priscila; and a servant,” 
Robart Carter.” 
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“Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he could 
dictate 
Seven letters at once, at the same time writing his 
memoirs.” 
“ Truly,” continued the Captain, not heeding or hear- 
ing the other, 
“ Truly a wonderful man was Caius Julius Cesar ! 
100 Better be first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 
Than be second in Rome, and I think he was right 
when he said it. 
Twice was he married before he was twenty, and 
many times after ; 
Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand cities 
he conquered ; 
He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himseif has re- 
corded ; 
105 Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator Bru- 
tus | 
Now, do you know what he did on a certain occa- 
sion in Flanders, 
When the rear-guard uf his army retreated, the front 
giving way too, 
And the immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded so 
closely together 
There was no room for their swords? Why, he 
seized a shield from a soldier, 
110 Put himself straight at the head of his troops, and 
commanded the captains, 


100. ‘“‘In his journey, as he was crossing the Alps and passing by a small 
village of the barbarians with but few inhabitants, and those wretchedly poor, 
bis companions asked the question among themselves by way of mockery if 
there were any canvassing for offices there ; any contention which should be 
uppermost, or feuds of great men one against another. To which Cesar made 
answer seriously, ‘‘ For my part, [had rather be the first man among these 
fellows than the second man in Rome.” Plutarch’s Life of Cesar, A. H. 
Clough’s translation. 
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Calling on each by his name to order forward the 
ensigns ; 
Then to widen the ranks and give more room for 
their weapons ; 
So he won the day, the battle of something-or-other. 
‘Ss That’s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to be 
well done, 
115 You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to oth. 
ers!” 
All was silent again ; the Captain continued his 
reading. 
Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen 
of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the 
Mayflower, 
Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla; 
120 Every sentence began or closed with the name of 
Priscilla, 
Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the 
secret, 
Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the name 
of Prisciila! 
Finally closing his book, with a bang of the ponder- 
ous cover, 
Sudden and ioud as the sound of a soldier grounding 
his musket, 
ze Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish the 
Captain of Plymouth : 
“When you have finished your work I have some- 
thing important to tell you. 


113. The account of this battle will be found in Cesar’s Commentaries, Book 


~ ch. 10. 
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Be not however in haste; I can wait; I shall not 
; be impatient!” 

Straightway Alden replied, as he folded the last of 
his letters, 

Pushing his papers aside, and giving respectful atten- 
tion: 

130 “Speak ; for whenever you speak, I am always ready 

to listen, 

Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles 
Standish.” 

Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, and 
culling his phrases : 

“?T is not good for a man to be alone, say the Scrip- 


tures. 
This I have said before, and again and again I repeat 
ibs 
135 Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and say 
it. 
Since Rose Standish died, my life has been weary and 
dreary ; 
Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of 
friendship. 
Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the maiden 
Priscilla. 
She is alone in the world ; her father and mother and 
brother 
14¢ Died in the winter together; I saw her going and 
coming, 


Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 
of the dying, 


139. ‘Mr. Molines, and his wife, his sone and his servant, dyed the first win- 
ter. Only his daughter Priscila survived and married with John Alden, who 
are both living and have 11 children.” Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plan- 
tulion, p. 452. 
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Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to myself, 
that if ever 
There were angels on earth, as there are angels in 
heaven, 
Two have I seen and known; and the angel whose 
name is Priscilla 
[ 145 Holds in my desolate life the place which the other 
a abandoned. 
X Long have I cherished the thought, but never have 
dared to reveal it, 
; Being a coward in this, though valiant enough for 
the most part. 
Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 
Plymouth, 
Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words but 
of actions, 
‘ 150 Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of 
a soldier. 
Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my 
4 meaning ; 
I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 
You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant 
language, 
Such as you read in your books of the pleadings 
and wooings of lovers, 
155 Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a 
maiden.” 


: : 


When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair-haired, 
taciturn stripling, 
All aghast at his words, surprised, embarrassed, be- 
wildered, 
Trying to mask his dismay by treating the subject 
with lightness, 
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Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand still 
in his bosom, 
160 Just as a timepiece stops in a house that is stricken 
by lightning, 
Thus made answer and spake, or rather stammered 
than answered : 
“Such a message as that, I am sure I should mangle 
and mar it; 
“Tf you would have it well done, —I am only re- 
peating your maxim, — 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to oth- 
ers). 
165 But with the air of a man whom nothing can turn 
from his purpose, 
Gravely shaking his head, made answer the Captain 
of Plymouth: 
“'Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to 
gainsay it ; 
But we must use it discreetly, and not waste powder 
for nothing. 
Now, as I said before, I was never a maker of phrases. 
110 I can march up to a fortress and summon the place 
to surrender, 
But march up to a woman with such a proposal, I 
dare not. 
I’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of 
a cannon, 
But of a thundering ‘No!’ point-blank from the 
mouth of a woman, 
That I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to 
confess it ! 
175 So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant 
scholar, 
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Having the graces of speech, and skill in the turning 
of phrases.” 
Taking the hand of his friend, who still was reluctant 
and doubtful, 
Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, 
he added : 
“Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is the 
feeling that prompts me ; 
1so Surely you cannot refuse what I ask in the name of 
our friendship ! ” 
Then made answer John Alden: “The name of 
friendship is sacred ; 
What you demand in that name, I have not the 
power to deny you!” 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding 
the gentler, , 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went on 
his errand. 


III. 
THE LOVER’S ERRAND. 


185 So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on his 
errand, 
Out of the street of the village, and into the paths of 
the forest, : 
Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and robins 
were building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens 


of verdure, 
188. Compare the populous nests in Evangeline, line 136. In the hanging 


gardens of verdure is a reference to the famous hanging gardens of Babylon. 


2 
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Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and free. 
dom. 
190 All around him was calm, but within him commotion 
and conflict, 
Love contending with friendship, and self with each - 
generous impulse. 
To and fro in his breast his thoughts were heaving 
and dashing, 
~ As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the ves- 


sel, 
Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the 
: ocean ! 
195 “Must I relinquish it all,” he cried with a wild 
lamentation, — 
“ Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the illu- 
sion ? 


Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and wor- 
shipped in silence ? 
Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and | 
the shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New 
England ? 
200 Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths of 
corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of pas- 
sion ; b 
Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions of 
Satan. 
All is clear to me now; I feel it, I see it distinctly ! 
This is the hand of the Lord; it is laid upon me in 
anger, 
205 For I have followed too much the heart’s desires and 
devices, : 
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Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols of 
Baal. 

This is the cross I must bear; the sin and the swift 
retribution.” 


So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went 
on his errand ; 
Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over 
pebble and shallow, 
10 Gathering still, as he went, the Mayflowers roo 
ing around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonder- 
ful sweetness, . 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves 
in their slumber. 
“Puritan flowers,” he said, “and the type of Pu- 
ritan maidens, 
Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Pris- 
cilla ! 
215 So I will take them to her; to Priscilla the May- 
flower of Plymouth, 
Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will 
I take them ; 
Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and 
wither and perish, 
Soon to be thrown away asis the heart of the giver.” 


206. Astaroth, in the Old Testament Scripture, is the form used for the prin- 
sipal female divinity, as Baal for the principal male divinity of the Pheni- 
cians. 

210. The Mayflower is the well-known Lpigewa repens, sometimes also called 
the Trailing Arbutus. The name Mayjlower was familiar in England, as the 
application of it to the historic ship shows, but it was applied by the English, 
and is still, to the hawthorn. Its use here in connection with Hpigwa repens 
dates from a very early day, some claiming that the first Pilgrims so used it, 
in affectionate memory of the vessel and its English flower associations. 
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So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went 


on his errand ; 
220 Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the 
ocean, 
Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath 
of the east-wind ; 
Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a 
meadow ; 
Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice 
of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem, 
225 Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the 
Psalmist, a 
Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and com- 
forting many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of 
the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a 
snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the raven- 
ous spindle, 
230 While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 
wheel in its motion. 

224. The words in the version which Priscilla used sound somewhat rude 
to modern ears, but the music is substantially what we know as Old Hundred. - 
The poet tells us (line 231) that it was Ainsworth’s translation which she used. 
Ainsworth became a Brownist in 1590, suffered persecution, and found refuge 
in Holland, where he published learned commentaries and translations. His 
version of Psalm ec. is as follows: — 

‘1. Bow to Jehovah all the earth. 

2. Serve ye Jehovah with gladness; before him come with singing-mirth, 

3. Know that Jehovah he God is. It’s he that made us and not we; hi, 

flock and sheep of his feeding. 

4. Oh, with confession enter ye his gates, his courtyard with praising. Com 

fess to him, bless ye his name. 


6. Because Jehovah he good is; his mercy ever is the same, and his faith 
unto all ages. 


t 


~ 
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Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book - 
of Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music to- 
gether, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of 
a churchyard, 

‘Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the 
verses. 
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233 Such was the book from whose pages she sang the 
old Puritan anthem, 
She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 
Making the humble house and the modest apparel 
of home-spun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth 
of her being! 
Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold 
and relentless, 
240 Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight 
and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes 
that had vanished, 
All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless man 
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sion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 
Z ‘Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said it, 
2a5 ** Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough 

look backwards ; 

“ . Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of 
: life to its fountains, 

Though it pass o’er the graves of the dead and the 
E hearths of the living, 
4 It is the will of the Lord; and his mercy enduret!: 
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2 forever ! 
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So he entered the house; and the hum of the 
wheel and the singing ; 
250 Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by his step 
on the threshold, 
Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in sig- 
nal of welcome, 
Saying, “ I knew it was you, when I heard your step 
in the passage ; 
For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and 
spinning.” 
Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of 
him had been mingled 
265 Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart 
of the maiden, 
Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers 
for an answer, 
Finding no words for his thought. He remembered 
that day in the winter, 
After the first great snow, when he broke a path 
from the village, 
Reeling and plunging along through the drifts that 
_encumbered the doorway, 
260 Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the 
house, and Priscilla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat by 
the fireside, 
Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of her 
in the snow-storm. 
Had he but spoken then! perhaps not in vain had he 
spoken ; 
Now it was all too late; the golden moment. had 
vanished ! 
265 So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers 
for an answer. 
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Then they sat down and talked of the birds and 
the beautiful Spring-time ; 
Talked of their friends at home, and the Mayflower 
that sailed on the morrow. 
“‘T have been thinking all day,” said gently the Pu- 
ritan maiden, 
“ Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the 
hedge-rows of England, — 
270 They are in blossom now, and the country is all like 
a garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song -ot the 
lark and the linnet, 
Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neigh- 
bors 
Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip to- 
gether, 
And, at the end of the street, the village church, 
with the ivy 
275 Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in 
the churchyard. 
Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my 
religion ; 
Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in 
Old England. 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it: I 
almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely 
and wretched.” 


as0 Thereupon answered the youth: “Indeed I do 
not condemn you ; 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this 
terrible winter. 
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Yours is tender and trusting, and oe a stronger 
to lean on; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer 
of marriage 

Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the 
Captain of Plymouth!” 


285 Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous 
; writer of letters, ei 
Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beauti- 
ful phrases, 
But came straight to the point, and blurted it out 
like a school- -boy ; : 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it 
more bluntly. 
Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puri 
tan maiden 
290 Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with won- 
der, 
Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her and 
rendered her speechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the omi- 
nous silence : 
“Tf the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager 
to wed me, 
Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble 
to woo me ? 
296 If T am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth 
the winning ! ” 
Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing 
the matter, 
Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain 
was busy, — 
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Had no time for such things; — such things! the 
words grating harshly 
Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and swift as a flash she 
made answer : 
sao ““ Has he no time for such things, as you call it, be- 
fore he is married, 
Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the 
wedding ? 
That is the way with you men; you don’t understand 
us, you cannot. 
When you have made up your minds, after thinking 
of this one and that one, 
Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with 
another, 
305 Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and 
sudden avowal, 
And are offended and hurt, and indignant per haps, 
that a woman 
Does not respond at once to a love that she never 
suspected, 
Does not attain at a bound the height to which you 
have been climbing. 
This is not right nor just; for surely a woman’s 
affection 
s10 Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the 
asking. 
When one is truly in love, one not we2) says it, but 
shows it. 
Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that 
he loved me, 
Even this Captain of yours — who knows? — at last 
might have won me, 
Old and rough as he is; but now it never can hap- 
pen.” 


x 
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315 Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words 
of Priscilla, 
Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, 
expanding ; 
Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles 
in Flanders, 
How with the people of God he had chosen to suffer 
affliction, 
How, in return for his zeal, they had made him Cap- 
tain of Plymouth ; 
320 He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree 
plainly 


Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lanca 


shire, England, 
Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of 
Thurston de Standish ; 


Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely de- 
*  frauded, 


Still bore the family arms, and had for his erest a 
cock argent 
325 Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the 
blazon. 


321. ‘* There are at this time in England two ancient families of the name, 
one of Standish Hall, and the other of Duxbury Park, both in Lancashire, who 


trace their descent from a common ancestor, Ralph de Standish, living in 1221. — 


There seems always to have been a military spirit in the family. Froissart, 
relating in his Chronicles the memorable meeting between Richard II. and 
Wat Tyler, says that after the rebel was struck from his horse by William 
Walworth ‘then a squyer of the kynges alyted, called John Standysshe, and 
he drewe out his sworde, and put into Wat Tyler’s belye, and so he dyed.’ 
For this act Standish was knighted. In 1415 another Sir John Standish fought 
at the battle of Agincourt. From his giving the name of Duxbury to the 
town where he settled, near Plymouth, and calling his eldest son Alexander (a 
common name in the Standish family), I have no doubt that Miles was a scion 
from this ancient and warlike stock.” Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 
foot-note, p. 125, 
325, Terms of heraldry. Avgent is silver and gules red. 
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He was a man of honor, of noble and generous na- 
ture ; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly ; she knew how 
during the winter 

He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as 
woman’s; 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and 

headstrong, 
330 Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placabl 

always, : 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was 
little of stature ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 
courageous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in Eng- 
land, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of 
Miles Standish! 


335 But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and 
eloquent language, 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his 
rival, 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrun- 
ning with laughter, 
Said in a tremulous voice, “ Why don’t you speak 


for yourself, John pee 
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Ve 
JOHN ALDEN. 


Inro the open air John Alden, perplexed and be- 
wildered, 
340 Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by 
the sea-side ; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head 
to the east-wind, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever 
within him. 
Slowly, as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical 
splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the 
Apostle, 
345 So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and 
sapphire, 
Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets up- 
lifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who meas- 
ured the city. 


“ Welcome, O wind of the East!” he exclaimed 
in his wild exultation, 
“ Welcome, O wind of the East, from the caves of 
the misty Atlantic ! 
350 Blowing o’er fields of dulse, and measureless mead: 
ows of sea-grass, 
Blowing o’er rocky wastes, and the grottos and gav- 
dens of ocean! 


344. See the last chapter of the Book of Revelation. 
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Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning forehead, 
and wrap me 

' Close in thy garments of mist, to allay nis fever 
within me!” 


Like an awakened conscience, the sea was moan: 
ing and tossing, 
355 Beating remorseful and loud the mutable sands of 
the sea-shore. 
Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of 
passions contending ; 
Love triumphant and crowned, and _ friendship 
wounded and bleeding, 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate plead- 
ings of duty ! 
“Ts it my fault,” he said, “that the maiden has — 
chosen between us? 
360 Is it my fault that he failed,—my fault that I am 
the victor?” 
Then within him there thundered a voice, like the 
voice of the Prophet : 
“Tt hath displeased the Lord!” — and he thought of 
David’s transgression, 
Bathsheba’s beautiful face, and his friend in the front 
of the battle ! 
Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and 
self-condemnation, 
365 Overwhelmed him at once ; and he cried in the deep- 
est contrition : 
“Tt hath displeased the Lord! It is the temptation 
of Satan! ” 


Then uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, and 
beheld there 
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| Dimly the shadowy form of the Mayflower riding at 
anchor, 
Rocked on the rising tide, and ready to sail on the 
morrow ; 
370 Heard the voices of men through the mist, the rattle 
of cordage 
Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and the 
sailors’ “ Ay, ay, Sir!” 
Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping air of 
the twilight. 
Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and stared 
at the vessel, 
Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing a phan- 
tom, 
375 Stops, then quickens his pace, and follows the beck- 
oning shadow. 
“Yes, it is plain to me now,” he murmured; “the 
hand of the Lord is 
Leading me out of the land of darkness, the bondage 
of error, 
_ Through the sea, that shall lift the walls of its waters 
around me, 
Hiding me, cutting me off, from the cruel thoughts 
that pursue me. 
380 Back will I go o’er the ocean, this dreary land wil! 
abandon, 
Her whom I may not love, and him whom my heart 
has offended. 
Better to be in my grave in the green old church- 
yard in England, Rs 
Close by my mother’s side, and among the dust of my 
kindred ; 
Better be dead and forgotten, than living in shame 
and dishonor ! 
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385 Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the nar- 
row chamber 
~ With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel that 
glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dust in the chambers of 
silence and darkness, — 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal here- 
after!” 


Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of his 
strong resolution, 
390 Leaving behind him the shore, and hurried along in 


. the twilight, 
; Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent and 
sombre, 
4 Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of Ply- 
mouth, 
BZ Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of the 
é evening. 
. Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubtable 
; Captain 

395 Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages of 

Ceesar, 


Fighting some great campaign in Hainault or Bra 
bant or Flanders. 
“ Long have you been on your errand,” he said with 
a cheery demeanor, 
Even as one who is waiting an answer and fears not 
the issue. 
Not far off is the house, although the woods are be- 
tween us; 


392. In a letter written by Edward Winslow, December 11, 1621, to a friend 
in England, he says: ‘‘ You shall understand that in this little time that a 
few of us have been here, we have built seven dwelling-houses and four for the 
use of the Plantation.’’? Young’s Chronicles, p. 230. 
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400 But you have lingered so long, that while you were 
going and coming 
I have fought ten battles and sacked and demolished 
a city. : 
Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that has 
happened.” . 


Then John Alden spake, and related the wondrous 
adventure, 
From beginning to end, minutely, just as it happened ; 
405 How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped in 
his courtship, 
Only smoothing a little, and softening down her re- 
fusal. 
But when he came at length to the words Priscilla 
had spoken, 
Words so tender and cruel: “ Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John ?” 
Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped on 
the floor, till his armor 
410 Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sound of 
sinister omen. 
All his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden explo- 
sion, 
E’en as a hand-grenade, that scatters destruction 
around. it. 
Wildly he shouted and loud: “John Alden! you 
have betrayed me! 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, 
defrauded, betrayed me ! 
415 One of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart 
of Wat Tyler ; 
Who shall prevent me from running my own through 
the heart of a traitor ? 
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Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason to 
friendship ! 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and 
loved as a brother; 

You, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my 
cup, to whose keeping 

220 I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts the most sa- 

cred and secret, — 

You too, Brutus! ah woe to the name of friendship 


hereafter ! 

Brutus was Czesar’s friend, and you were mine, but 
henceforward 

Let there be nothing between us save war, and impla-- 
cable hatred!” 


So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode 
about in the chamber, 
E 425 Chafing and choking with rage; like cords were the 
; veins on his temples. 
But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at the 
doorway, 
Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent im- 
portance, 
Rumors of danger and war and hostile incursions of 
Indians ! 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without fur- 
ther question or parley, 
330 Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its 
scabbard of iron, 
Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning 
fiercely, departed. 
Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of the 
seabbard 


\ 
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Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in the 
distance. 
Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into 
the darkness, 
43> Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot 
with the insult, 
Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his hands 
as in childhood, 
Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who 


seeth in secret. 


Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful 
away to the council, 
Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his 
coming ; 
440 Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in de- 
portment, 
Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to 
heaven, 
Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder of 
Plymouth. 
God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for 
this planting, 
Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a 
nation ; 

442. Elder William Brewster. The elder of the Pilgrim Church was the 
minister who taught and administered the sacraments. He was assisted also 
by an officer named the ruling elder, whose function was much the same as 
that of the deacon in Congregational churches at the present day. The teach- 
ing elder included ruling among his duties ; the ruling elder sometimes taught 
- in the absence of his superior ; the teaching elder was maintained by the peo- 
ple; the ruling elder was not withdrawn from other occupations, and main- 
tained himself. Brewster was the ruling elder in the little Plymouth Church, 
but in the absence of Robinson was also their teacher. 

443. In Stoughton’s election sermon of 1668 occurs the first use, apparently, 


of this oft-quoted phrase : ‘‘ God sifted a whole nation that he might send a 
thoice grain over into this wilderness.” 
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445 So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of the 
people ! 
Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude stern 
and defiant, 
Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in 
aspect ; 
While on the table before them was lying unopened 
a Bible, 
Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, Pred 
in Holland, 
450 And beside it outstretched the skin of a rattlesnake 
glittered, 
Filled, like a quiver, with arrows: a signal and chal- 
lenge of warfare, 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy 
tongues of defiance. 
This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and heard 
them debating 
What were an answer befitting the hostile message 
and menace, 
455 Talking.of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, 
objecting ; 
One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the 
Elder, 


449. The Genevan Bible was the favorite version of the Puritans, and was 
clung to long after the King James version had been issued. Owing to obsta- 
cles in England, the Bible was frequently printed on the Continent, on¢e at 
any rate at Amsterdam. 

450. Asa matter of history, the first recorded instance of the rattlesnake 
skin challenge was in January, 1622, when Tisquantum the Indian brought a 
defiance from Canonicus, and the governor returned the skin stuffed with bul- 
lets. Holmes, in his Annals (i. 177), reminds the reader: ‘* There is a re- 
markable coincidence in the form of this challenge given by the Scythian 
prince to Darius. Five arrows made a part of the present sent by his herald 
to the Persian king. The manner of declaring war by the Aracaunian Indians 
of South America was by sending from town to town an arrow clinched in a 


dead man’s hand,”’ 
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Judging it wise and well that some at least were 
converted, 
Rather than any were slain, for this was but Chris- 
tian behavior ! 
Then out spake Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain 
of Plymouth, 
260 Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was husky 
with anger, 
“ What! do you mean to make war with milk and 
the water of roses ? 
Ts it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer 
planted ; 
There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot red 
devils? 
Truly the only tongue that is understood by a sav- 
age 
455 Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the 
mouth of the cannon! ” 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder of 
Plymouth, 
Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent 
language : 
“ Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apos- 
tles ; 
Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of 
fire they spake with! ” 
470 But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 
Who had advanced to the table, and thus continued 
discoursing : 
“Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it per. 
taineth. 


457. The poet here has used the words of John Robinson to the colonists 
after the first encounter with the Indians: ‘‘Oh, how happy a thing had it 
been, if you had converted some before you had killed any!” 


E- res 
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War is a terrible trade; but in the cause that is 
righteous, 
Sweet is the smell of powder; and thus I answer the 


199 


challenge ! 


475 Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden, 
contemptuous gesture, 
Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder 
and bullets 
Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savy- 
age, 
Saying, in thundering tones: “ Here, take it! this is 
your answer!” 
Silently out of the room then glided the glistening 
savage, 
480 Bearing the serpent’s skin, and seeming himself 
like a scrpent, 
Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depths 
of the forest. 


A'¢ 
THE SAILING OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists uprose 
from the meadows, 

‘There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering vil- 
lage of Plymouth ; 

Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order im- 
perative, “ Forward!” 

#85 Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then 

silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of the 
village. : 
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Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valor- 
ous army, 
Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of 
the white men, 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of 
the savage. 
490 Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men 
of King David ; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and 
the Bible, — 
Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and 
Philistines. 
Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of 
morning ; 
Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, 
advancing, 
495 Fired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 


Many a mile had they marched, when at length 
the village of Plymouth 


Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its: mani- 


fold labors. 

Sweet was the air and soft; and slowly the smoke 
from the chimneys 

Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily east- 
ward ; 


soo Men came forth from the doors, and paused and 


talked of the weather, 

Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing 
fair for the Mayflower ; 

Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all the dan. 
gers that menaced, 

He being gone, the town, and what should be done 
in his absence. 


‘ 
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Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of 
women 
505 Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the 
household. 
Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced 
at his coming ; ; 


Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the 


mountains ; 
Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower riding at 

anchor, 
‘ ' Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms 
g of the winter. 
: 510 Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping 
=~ her canvas. 
a Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of 
4 the sailors. : 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the 
5 ocean, 
; Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward; anon 
rang 
; Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and the 
: echoes 
815 Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of de- 
J parture ! 
¢ Ah! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the 
a people ! 


Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read 
from the’ Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fervent 
entreaty ! 

a Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pik 

; grims of Plymouth, 

620 Men and women and children, all hurrying iene to 
"the sea-shore, 
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Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May- 
flower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving them here 
in the desert. 


Foremost among them was Alden. All night he 
had lain without slumber, 
Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest of 
his fever. 
525 He had beheld Miles Standish, who came back late 
from the council, 
Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and 
murmur, 
Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it 
sounded like swearing. 
Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a mo- 
ment in silence ; 
Then he had turned away, and said: “I will not 
awake him ; 
530 Let him sleep on, it is best; for what is the use of 
more talking!” 
Then he extinguished the light, and threw himself 
down on his pallet, 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the break of 
the morning, — 
Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in his 
campaigns in Flanders, — 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for ac- 
tion. 
536 But with the dawn he arose; in the twilight Alden 
beheld him 
Put op his corselet of steel, and all the rest of his 
armor, ; 


~ 
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Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of Damas- 
cus, 
Take from the corner his musket, and so stride out of 
the chamber. 
Often the heart of the youth had burned and yearned 
to embrace him, 
540 Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring for 
pardon ; 
All the old friendship came back with its tender and 
grateful emotions ; 
But his pride overmastered the nobler nature within 
him, — 
Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning 
fire of the insult. 
So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but 
spake not, 3 
545 Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and 
he spake not! 
Then he arose from his bed, and heard what the 
people were saying, 
Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and 
Richard and Gilbert, 
Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading of 
Scripture, 
And, with the others, in haste went hurrying down to 
the sea-shore, 
550 Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been to their 
feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown, — the corner-stone of a na- 
tion ! 


547. The names are not taken at random. Stephen Hopkins, Pichard 
Warren, and Gilbert Winslow were all among the Mayflower passengers, and 
were alive at this time, 
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There with his boat was the Master, already a 
little impatient 
Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift 
to the eastward, 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odor of 
ocean about him, 
355 Speaking with this one and that, and cramming let- 
ters and parcels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled to- 
gether 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly be- 
wildered. 
Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed on 
the gunwale, 
One still firm on the rock, and talking at times-with 
the sailors, 
560 Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager for 
starting. 
He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to his 
anguish, 
Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than keel 
is or canvas, 
Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that would 
rise and pursue him. 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form of 
Priscilla 
565 Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all 
that was passing. i 
Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his 
intention, 
Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, 
_ and patient, 
That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from 
its purpose, 


> 
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As from the verge of a crag, where one step more is 
destruction. 
s70 Strange is the heart of man, with its quick, mysteri- 
ous instincts ! 
Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated are mo- 
ments, 
Whereupon turn, as on hinges, the gates of the wall 
adamantine ! 
“ Here I remain! ” he exclaimed, as he looked at the 
heavens above him, 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered the 
"mist and the madness, 
575 Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was staggering 
headlong. 
“Yonder snow-white cloud, that floats in the ether 
above me, 
Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning 
over the ocean. 
There is another hand that is not so spectral and 
ghost-like, 
Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mine for , 
protection, 
580 Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the ether ! 
Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt ine ; 
I heed not 
Either your warning or menace, or any omen of evil ! 
There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so 
wholesome, 
As the air she breathes, and the soil that is pressed 
by her footsteps. 
585 Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible 
presence 
Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting her 
weakness ; 
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Yes! as my foot was the first that stepped on this 
rock at the landing, 

So with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at the 
leaving ! ” 


Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified air 
and important, 
590 Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind 
and the weather, 
Walked about on the sands, and the people crowded . 
around him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful 
remembrance. 
Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were grasp- 
ing a tiller, 
Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to 
his vessel, 
695 Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and 
flurry, 
Glad to be gone from a land of sand and sickness 
and sorrow, 
Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing but 
Gospel ! 
Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of 
the Pilgrims. 
O strong hearts and true! not one went back in the 
Mayflower ! 
600 No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to 
this plowing ! 


Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs of 
the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the pon- 
derous anchor. 


x 
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Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to the 
west-wind, 

Blowing steady and strong; and the Mayflower sailed 
from the harbor, 

605 Rounded the point of the Gurnet, and leaving far to 

the southward 

Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the First 
Encounter, 

Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the 
open Atlantic, 

Borne on the send of the sea, and the swelling hearts 
of the Pilgrims. 


Long in silence they watched the receding sail of 
the vessel, 
610 Much endeared to them all, as something living and 
human ; 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a vision 
prophetic, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Ply- 
mouth 
Said, “ Let us pray!” and they prayed, and thanked 
the Lord and took courage. 
Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, 
and above them 
62s Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death, 
and their kindred 


605. The Gurnet, or Gurnet’s Nose, is a headland connecting with Marsh- 
field by a beach about seven miles long. On its southern extremity are two 
light-houses which light the entrance to Plymouth Harbor. 

606. ‘*So after we had given God thanks for our deliverance, we took our 
shallop and went on our journey, and called this place The First Encounter.”’ 
Bradford and Winslow’s Journal in Young’s Chronicles, p. 159. The place on 
the Eastham shore marked the spot where the Pilgrims had their first encoun- 
ter with the Indians, December 8, 1620, A party under Miles Standish was 
exploring the country while the Mayflower was at anchor in Provincetown 


Harbor. 
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Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in the 
prayer that they uttered. 
Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge of the 
ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in 
graveyard ; ‘ 
Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of escaping. 
s20 Lo! as they turned to depart, they saw the form of 
an Indian, 
Watching them from the hill; but while they spake 
with each other, 
Pointing with outstretched hands, and _ saying, 
“ Look!” he had vanished. 
So they returned to their homes; but Alden lingered 
a little, 
Musing alone on the shore, and watching the wash of 
the billows 
625 Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and 
flash of the sunshine, 
Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the 
waters. 


VL 
PRISCILLA. 


Thus for a while he stood, and mused by the shore 
of the ocean, 
Thinking of many things, and most of all of Pris- 
cilla ; 
And as if thought had the power to draw to itself, 
like the loadstone, 


626. See Genesis i. 2. 
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630 Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 
Lo! as he turned to depart, Priscilla was standing 
beside him. 


“ Are you so much offended, you will not speak to 
me?” said she. 
“Am I so much to blame, that yesterday, when you 
were pleading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive 
and wayward, 
635 Pleaded your own, and spake out, forgetful perhaps 
of decorum ? 
Certainly you can forgive me for speaking so frankly, 
for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now can never 
unsay it ; 
For there are moments in life, when the heart is so 
full of emotion, 
That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths 
like a pebble 
640 Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its se- 
cret, 
Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered 
together. 
Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard you speak 
of Miles Standish, 
Praising his virtues, transforming his very defects 
into virtues, 
Praising his courage and strength, and even his fight- 
ing in Flanders, 
sas As if by fighting alone you could win the heart of a 
woman, 
Quite overlooking yourself and the rest, in exalting 
your hero. 
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Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible 1m- 
pulse. 
You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the 
friendship between us, 
Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily 
broken !” 
650 Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the 
friend of Miles Standish : 
“YT was not angry with you, with myself alone I was 
angry, 
Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in my 
keeping.” 
“No!” interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt 
and decisive ; 
“No; you were angry with me, for speaking so 
frankly and freely. 
55 It was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of a 
woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost 
that is speechless, 
Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its 
silence. 
Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean riv- 
ers 
360 Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, un- 
seen, and unfruitful, 
Chafing their channels of stone, with endless and_ 
profitless murmurs.” 
659. Compare Coleridge, — 
- ‘“‘ Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 


Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.”’ 


Vision of Kubla Khan. 
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Thereupon answered John Alden, the young man, 
the lover of women : 
“ Heaven forbid it, Priscilla; and truly they seem to 
me always 
More like the beautiful rivers that watered the gar- 
den of Eden, ‘ 
665 More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of 
Havilah flowing, 
Filling the land with delight, and memories sweet of 
the garden !” 
“‘ Ah, by these words, I can see,” again interrupted 
the maiden, 
“ How very little you prize me, or care for what I 
am saying. 
When from tie depths of my heart, in pain and with 
secret misgiving, 
670 Frankly I speak to you, asking for sympathy only 
and kindness, 
Straightway you take up my words, that are plain 
and. direct and in earnest, 
Turn them away from their’ meaning, and answer 
with flattering phrases. 
This is not right, is not just, is not true to the best 
that is in you ; 
For I know and esteem you, and feel that your na- 
ture is noble, 
1 Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal level. 
Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it perhaps 
the more keenly 
If you say aught that implies I am only as one 
among many, 
If you make use of those common and complimen- 
tary phrases 
4 
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Most men think so fine, in dealing and speaking with 
women, 
680 But which women reject as insipid, if not as insult- 


is) ”? 
ing. 


Mute and amazed was Alden; and listened and 
looked at Priscilla, 
Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more di- 
vine in her beauty. 
He who but yesterday pleaded so glibl) the cause 
of another, 
Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking in 
vain for an answer. 
685 So the maiden went on, and little divined or im- 
agined 
What was at work in his heart, that made him so 
awkward and speechless. 
“Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we 
think, and in all things 
Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and the sacred pro- 
fessions of friendship. 
It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to de- 
clare it: : 
690 I have liked to be with you, to see you, to speak with 
you always. 
So I was hurt at your words, and alittle affronted 
to hear you 
Urge me to marry your friend, though he were the 
Captain Miles Standish. 
For I must tell you the truth: much more to me is 
your friendship 
Than all the love he could give, were he twice the 
hero you think him.” 
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696 ‘Then she extended her hand, and Alden, who eagerly 

grasped it, 

Felt all the wounds in his heart, that were aching 
and bleeding so sorely, 

Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, with 
a voice full of feeling: 

“ Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all who offer 
you friendship 

Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and 
dearest ! ” 


moo Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of 
the Mayflower 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the hori- 
zon, 
Homeward together they walked, with a strange, in- 
definite feeling 
That all the rest had departed al left them alone in 
the desert. 
But, as they went through the fields in the blessing 
and smile of the sunshine, 
705 Lighter grew their hearts, and Priscilla said very 
archly : 
“ Now that our terrible Captain has gone in pursuit 
of the Indians, 
Where he is happier far than he would be command- 
ing a household, 
You may speak boldly, and tell me of all that hap- 
pened between you, 
When you returned last night, and said how ungrate- 
ful you found me.” 
71¢ Thereupon answered John Alden, and told her the 
whole of the story, — 


. 
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Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath of 
Miles Standish. 

Whereat the maidén smiled, and said between laugh- 
ing and earnest, 

“ He is a little chimney, and heated hot in a mo- 
ment!” 

But as he gently rebuked her, and told her how he 
had suffered, — 

115 How he had even determined to sail that day in the 

Mayflower, 

And had remained for her sake, on hearing the dan- 
gers that threatened, — 

All her manner was changed, and she said with a 
faltering accent, 

“Truly I thank you for this: how good you have 
been to me always!” 


Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusalem 
journeys, 
720 Taking three steps in advance, and one reluctantly 
backward, 
Urged by importunate bea and withheld by pangs 
of contrition ; 
Slowly but steadily onward, receding yet ever ad- 
vancing, 
Journeyed this Puritan youth to the Holy Land of 
his longings, 
Urged by the fervor of love, and withheld by re- 
morseiul misgivings. 
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WIT: 
THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH. 


725 MEANWHILE the stalwart Miles Standish was march- 
ing steadily northward, 
- Winding through forest and swamp, and along the 
trend of the sea-shore, 
All day long, with hardly a halt, the fire of his anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the sulphurous 
odor of powder 
Seeming more sweet to his nostrils than all the scents 
of the forest. 
730 Silent and moody he went, and much he revolved his 
discomfort ; 
He who was used to success, and to easy victories 
always, 
Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to scorn by 
a maiden, 
Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend whom 
most he had trusted ! 
Ah! ’t was too much to be borne, and he fretted and 
chafed in his armor ! 


735 “TJ alone am to blame,” he muttered, “for mine 
was the folly. 

What has a rough old soldier, grown grim and gray 
in the harness, 

Used to the camp and its ways, to do with the woo- 
ing of maidens ? 

’T was but a dream, — let it pass, — let it vanish 
like so many others ! 
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What I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and is 
worthless ; 
740 Out of my heart will I pluck it, and throw it away, 
and henceforward 
Be but a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of dan- 
gers!” 5 
Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry defeat and 
discomfort, 
While he was marching by day or lying at night in 
the forest, 
Looking up at the trees and the constellations beyond 
them. 


7™5 ©After a three days’ march he came to an Indian 
encampment 
Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the sea 
and the forest ; 
Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, hor- 
rid with war-paint, 
Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking to- 
gether ; 
Who, when they saw from afar the sudden approach 
of the white men, 
150 Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre and 
musket, 
Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from 
among them advancing, 
Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs as 
a present ; 
Friendship was in their looks, but in their hearts 
there was hatred. 


745. The poet has taken his material for this expedition of Standish’s froin 
the report in Winslow’s Relation of Standish’s Expedition against the Indians 
of Weymouth, and the breaking up of Weston’s Colony at that place, in March, 
1623, as given in Dr. Young’s Chronicles. 
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Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers gigan- 
tic in stature, 
755 Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, king of 
Bashan; 
One was Pecksuot named, and the other was called 
Wattawamat. 
Round their necks were suspended their knives in 
scabbards of wampum, 
Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as sharp as 
a needle. 
Other arms had they none, for they were cunning 
and crafty. 
760 ““ Welcome, English ! ” they said, — these words they 
had learned from the traders 
Touching at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer 
for peltries. 
Then in their native tongue they began to parley 
with Standish, 
Through his guide and interpreter, Hobomok, friend 
of the white man, 
Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly for 
muskets and powder, 
765 Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, with 
the plague, in his cellars, 
Ready to be let loose, and destroy his brother the red 
man ! 
But when Standish refused, and said he would give 
them the Bible, 
Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast 
and to bluster. 
Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front of 
the other, 
770 And, with a lofty demeanor, thus vauntingly spake 
to the Captain : 
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“Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of the 


Captain, 

Angry is he in his heart; but the heart of the brave 
Wattawamat 

Is not afraid at the sight. He was not born of a 
woman, 


But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tree riven 
by lightning, 
715 Forth he sprang at a bound, with all his weapons 
about him, 


Shouting, ‘ Who is there here to fight with the brave 
Wattawamat?’” 


Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whetting the 
blade on his left hand, 

Held it aloft and displayed a woman’s face on the 
handle, 


Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinister 
meaning : 


780 “‘ | have another at home, with the face of a man on 
the handle ; : 


By and by they shall marry; and there will be 
plenty of children! ” 


Then stood Pecksuot forth, self-vaunting, insulting 
Miles Standish ; 


775. ‘* Among the rest Wituwamat bragged of the excellency of his knife. 
On the end of the handle there was pictured a woman’s face ; ‘ but,’ said he, 
‘I have another at home wherewith I have killed both French and English, 
and that hath a man’s face on it, and by and by these two must marry.’ Fur- 
ther he said of that knife he there had, Hinnaim namen, hinnaim michen, 
matta cuts ; that is to say, By and by it should see, and by and by it should 
eat, but not speak. Also Pecksuot, being a man of greater stature than the 
captain, told him, though he were a great captain, yet he was but a little man; 
and, said he, though I be no sachem, yet I am aman of great strength and 
courage.’”? Winslow’s Relation. The poet turns the whole incident of Stand- 


ish’s parley and killing of the Indians into a more open and brave piece of 
conduct than the chronicle admits, 


/ 
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While with his fingers he patted the knife that hung 
at his bosom, 

Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it 
back, as he muttered, 

785 “‘ By and by it shall see; it shall eat; ah, ha! but 

shall speak not ! 

This is the mighty Captain the white men have sent 
to destroy us! eS 

He is a little man; let him go and work with the 
women !” 


Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and fig- 
ures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in the 
forest, 
790 Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on their 
bow-strings, 
Drawing about him still closer and closer the net of 
their ambush. 
But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and treated 
them smoothly ; 
So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the days 
of the fathers. 
But when he heard their defiance, the boast, the 
taunt, and the insult, 
795 All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of 
* Thurston de Standish, 
Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled in the veins 
of his temples. 
Headlong he leaped ca the boaster, and, snatching 
his knife from its scabbarb, 
Plunged it into his heart, and, reeling backward, the 
savage 
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Fell with his face to the sky, and a fiendlike fierce- 


ness upon it. 
seo Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound 

of the war-whoop, 

And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of 
December, 

Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery 

: arrows. 

Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud 
came the lightning, 

Out of the lightning thunder ; and death unseen ran 
before it. 

05 Frightened the savages fled for shelter in swamp and 

in thicket, 

Hotly pursued and beset ; but their sachem, the brave 
Wattawamet, 

Fled not; he was dead. Unswerving and swift had 
a bullet 

Passed through his brain, and he fell with both 
hands clutching the greensward, 

Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the land 
of his fathers. 


sio There on the flowers of the meadow the warriors 
lay, and above them, / 
Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend of 
the white man. 
Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Cap- 
tain of Plymouth : 


811. ‘“‘Hobbamock stood by all this time as a spectator, and meddled not, 
observing how our men demeaned themselves in this action. All being here 
ended, smiling, he brake forth into these speeches to the Captain ‘ Yesterday 
Pecksuot, bragging of his own strength and stature, said, though you were a 
great captain, yet you were but a little man; but to-day I see you are big 
enough to lay him on the ground.’’’ Winslow’s Relation. 
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“Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, his 
strength and his stature, — 
Mocked the great Captain, and called him a. littlé 
man; but I see now 
; 815 Big enough have you been to lay him speechless be- 
4 fore you! ” j 


ee Thus the first battle was fought and won by the 
é stalwart Miles Standish. 
When the tidings thereof were brought to the village 
of Plymouth, 
And as a trophy of war the head of the brave Watta- 
waimat 
Scowled from the roof cf the fort, which at once was 
a church and a fortress, 
820 All who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, 
and took courage. 
- Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre of 
; terror, 
Thanking God in her heart that she had not married 
Miles Standish ; 
3 Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, coming home from 
his battles, 
He should lay claim to her hand, as the prize and re- 
ward of his valor. 
3 818. “* Now was the Captain returned and received with joy, the head being 
brought to the fort, and there set up.’’ Winslow’s Relation. The custom of 
exposing the heads of offenders in this way was familiar enough to the Ply- 
mouth people before they left England. As late as the year 1747 the heads of 


the lords who were concerned in the Scot’s Rebellion were set up over Lemple 
Bar, in London. 
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VERT. 
THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 


825 MONTH after month passed away, and in Autumn the 
ships of the merchants 
Came with kindred and friends, with cattle and corn 
for the Pilgrims. 
All in the village was peace; the men were intent 
- on their labors, 
Busy with hewing and building, with garden-plot and 
with merestead, 
Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the grass 
in the meadows, 
830 Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer 
in the forest. : 
All in the village was peace; but at times the rumor 
of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm, and the apprehension of 
danger. 
Bravely the stalwart Standish was scouring the land 
with his forces, 
Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien 
armies, 
835 Till his name had become a sound of fear to the na 
tions. 
Anger was still in his heart, but at times the remors 
and contrition 
825. The poet again has moved the narrative forward, taking Standish’s re 
turn from his expedition as the date from which after events are measured 
The Anne and the Little James came at the beginning of August, 1623. 
828. Mere or meare in Old English is boundary, and merestead becomes the 


bounded lot. The first entry in the records of Plymouth Colony is an incom 


plete list of ‘The Meersteads and Garden-plotes of those which came first, 
layed out, 1620,” 
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Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate 
outbreak, 

Came like a rising tide, that encounters the rush of 
a river, 

Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter and 
brackish. 


840 Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new 
habitation, 
Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the firs 
of the forest. 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof was cov- 
ered with rushes ; 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes 
were of paper, ; 
Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain were 
excluded. % 
sa5 There too he dug a well, and around it planted an 
orchard : 
Still may be seen to this day some trace of the well 
and the orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and se- 
cure from annoyance, 
Raghorn, the snow-white bull, that had fallen to Al- 
den’s allotment 
843. When the Fortune, which visited the colony in November, 1621, re- 
turned to England, Edward Winslow wrote by it a letter of advize to those 
who were thinking of emigrating to America, in which he says: ‘ Bring paper 
and linseed oil for your windows.’ Even in the time of Henry VIIT. in Eng- 
land, glass windows were considered a luxury. When the Duke of Northum- 
berland, in Elizabeth’s time, left Alnwick Castle to come to London for the 


winter, the few glass windows which formed one of the luxuries of the castle 
were carefully taken out and laid away, perhaps carried to London to adorn 
the city residence. 

846. The Alden family still retain John Alden’s homestead in Duxbury, and 
the present house is said to stand on the site of the one orig’nally built there. 
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In the division of cattle, might ruminate in the night 
time 
850 Over the pastures he cropped, made fragrant by 
sweet pennyroyal. 


Oft when his labor was finished, with eager feet 
would the dreamer 
Follow the pathway that ran through the woods to 
the house of Priscilla, 
Led by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions of 
fancy, 
Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the semblance 
of friendship. 
855 Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the walls 
of his dwelling ; 3 
Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the soil 
of his garden ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he read in his Bible on 
Sunday 
Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described in 
the Proverbs, — 
How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her always, 
860 How all the days of her life she will do him good, 
and not evil, : 
How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh 
with gladness, 
How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth 
the distaff, 
How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her 
household, 
Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet 
cloth of her weaving ! 
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sss So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the 
Autumn, 
Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her dex- 
terous fingers, 
As if the thread she was spinning were that of his 
life and his fortune, 
After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound 
of the spindle. 
“Truly, Priscilla,” he said, “when I see you spin- 
ning and spinning, 
s10 Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of 
others, 
Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly changed 
in a moment ; 
You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha tlhe Beauti- 
ful Spinner.” 
~ Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter and 
swifter ; the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 
short in her fingers ; 
875 While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the mis- 
chief, continued : 
“You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the 
queen of Helvetia ; 
She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of 
Southampton, 
Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and 
meadow and mountain, 
Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed to 
her saddle. 
sso She was so thrifty and good, that her name passed 
into a proverb. 
So shall it be with your own, when the spinning: 
wheel shall no longer 
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Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its cham. 
bers with music. 
Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it was 
in their childhood, 
Praising the good old times, and the days of Pris- 
cilla the spinner ! ” 
685 Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan 
maiden, 
‘Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose 
praise was the sweetest, 
Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of her 
spinning, 
Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering 
phrases of Alden : 
““Come, you must not be idle; if I am a pattern fo. 
housewives, 
890 Show yourself equally worthy of being the model 
husbands. 
Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, ready 
for knitting ; 
Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions have 
changed and the manners, 
Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times 
of John Alden! ” 
Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands 
she adjusted, 
«95 He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms extended 
before him, 
She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread 
from his fingers, 
Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of 
/ holding, 
Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled 
expertly 


/ 
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e 
Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares — for how 
could she help it — 
s00 Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his 
body. 


Lo! in the midst of this scene, a breathless mes- 

senger entered, 

Bringing in hurry and heat the terrible news from 
the vilage. ; 

Yes; Miles Standish was dead! — an Indian had 
brought them the tidings, — 

Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the front of 
the battle, 

905 Into an ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole of 

his forces ; 

All the town would be burned, and all the people be 
murdered ! 

Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the hearts 
of the hearers. 

Silent and statue-like stood Priscilla, her face look- 
ing backward 

Still at the face of the speaker, her arms uplifted in 
horror ; 

910 But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the 

arrow ; ; 

Piercing the heart of his friend had struck his cwn, 
and had sundered 

Once and forever the bonds that held him bound as 
a captive, 

Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight of 
his freedom, 

Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what 
he was doing, 

5 
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915 Clasped, almost with a groan, the motionless form 
of Priscilla, 
Pressing her close to his heart, as forever his own, 
and exclaiming : 
“Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put 
them asunder ! ” 


Even as rivulets twain, from distant and separate 
sources, 
Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, 
and pursuing 
920 Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and 
nearer, 
Rush together at last, at their trysting-place in the 
forest ; 
So these lives that had run thus far in separate chan- 
nels, 
Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and 
flowing asunder, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 
nearer, 
925 Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the 
other. 


IX. 
THE WEDDING-DAY. 


Fort from the curtain of clouds, from the tent of 
purple and scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great High-Priest. in his gar- 
ments resplendent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his 
forehead, 
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Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and 
pomegranates. 
930 Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor 
beneath him 
Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his feet 
was a laver ! 


This was the wedding morn of Priscilla the Puri- 
tan maiden. 
Friends were assembled together; the Elder and 
Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood like 
the Law and the Gospel, 
935 One with the sanction of earth and one with the 
blessing of heaven. 
Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Ruth 
and of Boaz. 
Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the words 
of betrothal, 
Taking each other for husband and wife in the Mag- 
istrate’s presence, 
After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom of 
Holland. 
240 Fervently then, and devoutly, the excellent Elder of 
Plymouth 
Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were 
founded that day in affection, 
Speaking of life and of death, and imploring Divine 
benedictions. 


939. ‘‘ May 12 was the first marriage in this place, which, according to the 
laudable custome of the Low-Cuntries, in which they had lived, was thought 
most requisite to be performed by the magistrate, as being a civill thing, upon 
which many questions aboute inheritances doe depende, with other things 
most proper to their cognizans, and most consonante to the scripturs, Ruth 4. 
acd no wher found in the gospell to be layed on the ministers as a part of their 


office.”? Bradford’s History, p. 101. 
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Lo! when the service was ended, a furm appeared 
on the threshold, 
Clad in armor of steel, a sombre and. sorrowful fig- 
ure ! 
945 Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the 
strange apparition ? 
Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on 
his shoulder ? 
Is it a phantom of air, —a bodiless, spectral illu- 
sion? 
Is it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid 
the betrothal ? 
Long had it stood there unseen, a guesé uninvited, 
unwelcomed ; é 
950 Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times an 
expression 
Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart 
hidden beneath them, 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain- 
cloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun BL its 
brightness. 
Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, but 
was silent, 


952. Rack, a Shaksperian word, used possibly in two senses, either as vapor, 
as in the thirty-third sonnet, — 


“ Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face,”’ 


which is plainly the meaning here, or as a light, cirrus cloud, as in the Tem~ 
pest, Act IV. Scene 1 : — 


“And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind,”’ 


although Here, also, the meaning of vapor might be admissible. Bacon has 
defined rack : ‘“‘The winds, which wave the clouds above, which we call the 
rack, and are not perceived below, pass without noise.’? 
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3 953 As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention. 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer and 

a the last benediction, 

Into the room it strode, and the people beheld with 
ar 1azement 

: Bodily there in his armor Miles Standish, the Cap- 


4 tain of Plymouth ! 
Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with emo- 
tion, ‘‘ Forgive me ! 
960 I have been angry and hurt, — too long have I cher- 
ished the feeling ; 
I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! it 
is ended. 
3 Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins 
: of Hugh Standish, 
Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for 
_ error. 
Never so much as now was Miles Standish the friend 
of John Alden.” 
965 Thereupon answered the bridegroom: “ Let all be 
forgotten between us,— 
All save the dear old friendship, and that shall grow 
older and dearcr !” 
Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted 
Priscilla, 
Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gen- 
try in England, 
Something of camp and of court, of town and of 
country, commingled, 
s7¢ Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding 
her husband. 
Then he said with a smile: “I should have remem- 
bered the adage, — 
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If you would be well served, you must serve yours 
self ; and moreover, 
No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of 


1 79 


Christmas ! 


Great was the people’s amazement, and greater yet 
their rejoicing, 
75 Thus to behold once more the sunburnt face ia their 
Captain, 
Whom they had mourned as dead; and they gath- 
ered and crowded about him, 
Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride 
and of bridegroom, ‘i 
Questioning, answering, laughing, and each inter- 
rupting the other, 
Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpow- 
ered and bewildered, 
980 He had rather by far break into an Indian encampment, 
Than come again to a wedding to which he had not 
been invited. 
Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood 
with the bride at the doorway, 
Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beauti- 
ful morning. 
Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in 
the sunshine, ~ ; 
985 Lay extended before them the land of toil and priva- 
tion ; 
There were the graves of the dead, and the barren 
waste of the sea-shore, 
There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and the 
meadows ; 
But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Gar 
den of Eden, 
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Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was 
the sound of the ocean. 


999 Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and 
stir of departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient 
of longer delaying, 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work that 
was left uncompleted. 
Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations 
of wonder, 
Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud 
of Priscilla, 
935 Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of 
its master, 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its 
nostrils, 
Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for 
a saddle. 
She should not walk, he said, through the dust and 
heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along 
like a peasant. 
1000 Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the 
others, 
Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the 
hand of her husband, 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her pal- 
frey. ; 
“ Nothing is wanting now,” he said with a smile, 
“but the distaff ; 
Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful 
Bertha !” 
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i005 Onward the bridal procession now moved to their 
new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing to- 
gether. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the 
ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of 
love through its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of tho 
azure abysses. 
1010 Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring 
his splendors, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches 
above them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the 
pine and the fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the val- 
ley of Eschol. 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral 
ages, 
1015 Fresh with the youth of.the world, and recalling Re- 
becca and Isaac, ; 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful al- 
ways, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succession 
of lovers. 
So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession. 


Miles Standish was not inconsolable. In the Fortune came a certain Bar. 
bara, whose last name is unknown, whom Standish married. He had six chik 
ren, and many of his descendants are living. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-. 
Notrr. — Whittier is called 


The Quaker Poet. 

The Wood-thrush of Amesbury. 

The Poet of New England History. 

The Prophet Bard of America. 

The Boanerges of American Poets. 

The Hebrew Poet of the Nineteenth Century. 
The Poet of the Great Anti-Slavery Reform. 
The National Poet of America. 


Significant Facts in the Life of Whittier. 


By birth and choice a Friend. 

Desultory education. (Two years at Haverhill Academy.) 

First poet read and loved by Whittier, Burns. 

First poem published by Whittier, Sicilian Vespers. (Now 
out of print.) First Volume of Poems. 1831. 

Mobbed for his anti-slavery opinions in Concord, N.H. 1835. 

Massachusetts State Representative. 1835-1836. 

Secretary of American Anti-Slavery Association, 1836. 
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Editorial connection with anti-slavery newspapers. ~ (Most 
important, Washington National Era. 1847.) 

Retired life in Amesbury and Danvers, Mass. 1840-. 

First complete edition of Whittier’s Poems. 1857. 

Member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 
Norr.—It is to be remarked that Whittier has had no collegiate 


training, has not travelled out of his own country, and has never 
married. 


Biographical Writings. 

Fable for Critics. (Whittier.) By J. R. Lowell. 1848. 

Poets’ Homes. (John G. Whittier.) By R. H. Stoddard. 
1879. 

John Greenleat Whittier. His Life, Genius, and Writings. 
By W.S. Kennedy. 1882. 

The Local Associations of Whittier’s Poems. By George M. 
White. Harper’s Magazine. February, 1883. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. A Biography. By F. H. Under- 
wood. 1883. 

Pall Mall Gazette. November, 1884. 

Autobiographic Sketch. Boston Daily Advertiser. December 
17, 1887. 

Selected Poems on Whittier. 


The Three Silences of Molinos. By H. W. Longfellow. 

On Whittier’s Birthday. For both the Seventieth and 
Hightieth Birthdays. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Ad Vigilem. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. A Sonnet. By Paul Hamilton 
Hayne. 

“Poet and Friend, beloved of us so long.’ By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 

See also the Literary World for December 17, 1877. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser for December 17, 1887. 
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Selected Books of Reference on John Greenleaf Whittier 
and his Works. 
— Voices of Freedom. By Daniel March. New Englander. 
January, 1848. 
Recollections of a Literary Life. (American Poets.) By 
| Mary Russell Mitford. 1852. 
_ Mental Portraits. (Whittier.) By H. T. Tuckerman. 1853. 
John Whittier and his Writings. By J.S. Thayer. North 
- American Review. July, 1854. 
_ Modern Agitators. (J. G. Whittier.) By D. W. Bartlett. 
1859. 
Home Ballads. Westminster Review. November—May, 
1860-1861. 
London Athenzeum. Littell’s Living Age. October 12, 1861. 
Whittier. By D. W. Wasson. Atlantic Monthly. March, 1864. 
The Tent on the Beach. By J. R. Dennett. The Nation. 
March 7, 1867. 
Three Old and Three New Poets. (Mabel Martin.) By 
Bayard Taylor. International Review. May, 1876. 
Afternoons with the Poets. (Seventh Afternoon.) By C. D. 
Deshler. 1879. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. By R. H. Stoddard. Scribner’s 
Monthly. August, 1879. 
American Prose. (For excellent selections from Whittier.) 
1880. 
Chats about Books, Poets, and Novelists. (Whittier.) By 
M. W. Hazeltine. 1883. 
Whittier and his Verse. By S.N. Thayer. Christian Union. 
March 6, 1884. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 1884. 
Poets of America. (Whittier.) By E.C. Stedman. 1886. 
American Literature. (Whittier.) By E. P. Whipple. 1887. 
Boston Daily Advertiser. (A Whittier Birthday Number.) 
December 17, 1887. 


" ' a 
SNOW-BOUND. 


A WINTER IDYL. 


‘As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, so good Spirits 
which be Angels of Light are augmented not only by the Divine light of the 
Sun, but also by our common VVood Fire: and as the Celestial Fire drives 
away dark spirits, so also this our Fire of VVood doth the same.’?—Cor. 
Agrippa, Occult Philosophy, Book I. ch vy. 


“ Announced by all tue trumpets of the sky, % - 
Arrives the snow ; and, driving o’er the fields, a 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. = 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.”’ 

Emerson, The Snow-Storm. 


Tur sun that brief December day + 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
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8 Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set. 


A chill no coat, however stout, 

10 Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 
That checked, mid-vein, the cireling race 
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a, _ Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 
_ The coming of the snow-storm told. 
15 The wind blew east; we heard the roar 


¢ 


. Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

” And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 
Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 

20 Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows : 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 

25 Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

’ The cock his crested helmet bent 

30 And down his querulous challenge sent. 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

35 As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow : 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 

\ And through the glass the clothes-line posts 

40 Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on : 
The morning broke without a sun ; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
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Of Nature’s geometric signs, 
45 In starry flake and pellicle 
All day the hoary meteor fell ; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
so Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 
No cloud above, no earth below, — 
A universe of sky and snow ! 
The old familiar sights of ours 
55 Took marvellous shapes ; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 
A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road ; 
60 The bridle-post an old man sat 
With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
65 Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 

Our father wasted: *‘ Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 


65. The Leaning Tower of Pisa, in Italy, which inclines from the perpen- 
dicular a little more than six feet in eighty, is a campanile, or bell-tower, 
built of white marble, very beautiful, but se famous for its singular deflection 
from perpendicularity as to be known almost wholly as a curiosity. Opinions 
differ as to the leaning being the result of accident or design, but the better 
judgment makes it an effect of the character of the soil on which it is built. 
The Cathedrai to which it belongs has suffered so much from a similar cause 
that there is not a vertical line in it, 
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70 Our buskins on our feet we drew: 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 

7 A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 

so To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about ; 

85 The cock his lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led ; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 
The hornéd patriarch of the sheep, 

90 Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
95 Low circling round its southern zone, 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No chureh-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 


90. Amun, or Ammon, was an Egyptian being, representing an attribute 
of Deity under the form of a ram. 
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1oo A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voicéd elements, 
The shrieking of the.mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

10 


a 


Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
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Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 
115 To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled with care our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 
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The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
1s0 Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
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While radiant with a mimic flame 

Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 


_The crane and pendent trammels showed, 


The Turk’s heads on the andirons glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme: “ Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea.” 


The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness of their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In battle rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 


\ 
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The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
16 


a 


The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 

17 
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Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 
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What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change ! — with hair as gray 
1so As was my sire’s that winter day, 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on! 
Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 
185 The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn ; 
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195 We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor ! 

200 Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
{Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 

205 Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! | 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, / 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
210 That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
215 “ The chief of Gambia’s golden shore.” 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
: As if a trumpet called, I’ve heard 
| Dame Mercy Warren’s rousing word : 
220 “ Does not the voice of reason cry, 
Claim the first right which Nature gave, 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave!” 
219. Mrs. Mercy Warren was the wife of James Warren, 2 prominent patriot 


at the beginning of the Revolution, Her poetry was read in an age that had 
jn America little to read under that name; her society was sought by the best 


men, 
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Our father rode again his ride 
225 On Memphremagog’s wooded side ; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp ; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock-trees ; 
230 Avain for him the moonlight shone 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone ; 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 
And mingled in its merry whirl 
235 The grandam and the laughing girl 
Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 
Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
240 Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 
We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the driftwood coals ; 
246 The chowder on the sand-beach made, 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 
With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 
We heard the tales of witcheraft old, 
And dream and sign and marvel told 
a50 'l’o sleepy listeners as they lay 
Stretched idly on the salted hay, 
Adrift along the winding shores, 
_ When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundalow, 
255 And idle lay the useless oars. 
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Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 

266 And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to forescore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
265 Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days, — 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room ; 
We stole with her a frightened look 

270 At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side ; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

2175 The loon’s weird laughter far away ; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 

280 Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 
Then, haply, with a look more grave, 

285 And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewel’s ancient tome, 


259. Dover in New Hampshire. 


391 


286. William Sewel was the historian of the Quakers. Charles Lamb 


eb 
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Beloved in every Quaker home, =~ 
Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 
Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint, — 
290 Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint ! — 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 
His portly presence, mad for food, 
295 With dark hints muttered under breath 
Of casting lots for life or death, 
Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 
To be himself the sacrifice. 
Then, suddenly, as if to save 
300 The good man from his living grave, 


seemed to have as good an opinion of the book as Whittier. In his essay 
A Quakers’ Meeting in Essays of Elia, he says: ‘Reader, if you are not ac- 
quainted with it, I would recommend to you, above all church-narratives, to 
read Sewel’s History of the Quakers. . . . It is far more edifying and affecting 
than anything you will read of Wesley or his colleagues.’’ 

289. Thomas Chalkley was an Englishman of Quaker parentage, born in 
1675, who travelled extensively as a preacher, and finally made his home in 
Philadelphia. He died in 1749 ; his Jowrnal was first published in 1747. His 
own narrative of the incident which the poet relates is as follows: “To stop 
their murmuring, E told them they should not need to cast lots, which was 
usual in such cases, which of us should die first, for I would freely offer up my 
life to do them good. One said, ‘God bless you! I will not eat any of you.’ 
Another said, ‘He would die before he would eat any of me;’ and so said } 
several. I can truly say, on that occasion, at that time, my life was not dear 
to me, and that I was serious and ingenuous in my proposition: and as I was” 
leaning over the side of the vessel, thoughtfully considering my proposal to 
the company, and looking in my mind to Him that made me, a very large dol- 
phin came up towards the top or surface of the water, and looked me in the 
face; and I called the people to put a hook into the sea, and take him, for 
here is one come to redeem me (I said to them), And they put a hook into - 
the sea, and the fish readily took it, and they caught him. He was longer 
than myself. I think he was about six feet long, and the largest that ever I 
saw. This plainly showed us that we ought not to distrust the providence 
of the Almighty. The people were quieted by this act of Providence, and 
murmured no more. We caught enough to eat plentifully of, till we got into 
the capes of Delaware.”’ 
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A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
“Take, eat,” he said, “and be content ; 
These fishes in my stead are sent 


33 


303 By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.” 


Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 

The ancient teachers never dumb 

310 Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 
y He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or fair could well divine, 
By many an occult hint and sign, 


A\ 


315 Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries ; 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 

| Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 

; sz0 Like Apollonius of old, 


. = Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
fe Or Hermes, who interpreted 

; What the sage cranes of Nilus said ; 

ieee A simple, guileless, childlike man, 

; _ 325 Content to live where life began ; 


Strong only on his native grounds, 


310. The measure requires the accent ly’ceum, but in stricter use the accent 
& lyce/um. 

320. A philosopher born in the first century of the Christian era, of whom 
many strange stories were told, especially regarding his converse with birds 
and animals. 

322, Hermes Trismegistus, a celebrated Egyptian priest and philosopher, 
to whom was attributed the revival of geometry, arithmetic, and art among 
the Egyptians. He was little later than Apollonius. 
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The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 

330 The common features magnified, 
As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In White of Selborne’s loving view, — 
He told how teal and loon he shot, 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 

335 The feats on pond and river done, 
The prodigies of rod and gun; 
Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 
The bitter wind unheeded blew, 

310 From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the mink 
Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, 
The woodchuek, like a hermit gray, 

345 Peered from the doorway of his cell ; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid ; 
And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 


350 Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of ,cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear, — 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

365 Hound peace in love’s unselfishness, 


332. Gilbert White, of Selborne, England, was a clergyman who wrote the 
Natural History of Selborne, a minute, affectionate, and charming description 
of what could be seen as it were from his own doorstep. The accuracy of his 
ebservation and the delightfulness of his manher have kept the book a classie. 
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And welcome whereso’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

‘Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up her girlhood memories, 

The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood ; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way ; 
The morning dew, that dried so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon ; 
Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 


All unprofaned she held apart 


The virgin fancies of the heart. 
Be shame to him of woman born 
Who had for such but thought of scorn. 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside ; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 

Truthful and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee, — rest, 
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Rest from all bitter thoughts and things ! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
390 With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings ! 


As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 
395 Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
400 Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still ? 
With me one little year ago : — 
405 The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain ; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
410 I see the violet-sprinkled sod, 
Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
415 The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky ; 


398. Th’ wnfading green would be harsher but more correct since the ter- 
mination Jess is added to nouns and not to verbs. 
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But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
- 420 A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms, and bird-that sings. 
And yet, dear heart ! remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 


425. What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 


What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
430 I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
435 Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 

440 Held at the fire his favored place ; 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 
He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 

415 Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among, 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
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as0 By patient toil subsistence scant, 
Not competence and yet not want, 
He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 
Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
455 ‘['o peddle wares from town to town ; 
Or. through the long vacation’s reach 
‘In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
460 The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 
The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 
And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
as5 His winter task a pastime made. 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 
Or played the athlete in the barn, 
Or heid the good dame’s winding yarn, 
470 Or mirth-provoking versions told 
Of classic legends rare and old, 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 
15 "T'wixt Yankee pedlers and old gods ; 
Where Pindus-born Araxes took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 
And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 


476. Pindus is the mountain chain which, running from north to south, 
nearly bisects Greece, Five rivers take their rise from the central peak, the 
Adus, the Arachthus, the Haliacmon, the Penéus, and the Achel4us. A@ 
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4s0 A careless boy that night he seemed ; 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took : 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 
ass Large-brained, clear-eyed, — of such as he 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 
Who, following in War's bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail ; 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
490 Uplift the black and white alike ; 
Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance, 
The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous gre rth, 
495 Made murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible ; 
The cruel lie of caste refute, 
Old forms remould, and substitute 
For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, 
500 For blind routine, wise-handed skill ; 
A sechool-house plant on every hill, 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence ; 
Till North and South together brought 
505 Shall own the same electric thought, 
In peace a common flag salute, 
And, side by side in labor’s free 
And unresentful rivalry, 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 


510 Another guest that winter night 
Flashed back from lastrous eyes the light. 
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Unmarked by time, and yet not young, ‘ 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
515 A nature passionate and bold, 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Tis milder features dwarfed beside’ 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 
She sat among us, at the best, 
620 A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways. 
A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the lash, 
525 . Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light ; 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
530 Condemned to share her love or hate. 
A woman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 
535 Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 
The raptures of Siena’s saint. 
Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist ; 
540 The warm, dark languish of her eyes 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 


536, See Shakespeare’s comedy of the Tuming of the Shrew. 
537. St. Catherine of Siena, who is represented as having wonderful vis- 
fons. She made a vow of silence for three years. a! 
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Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
545 And shrill for social battle-ery. 
Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock ! 
650 Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed thoroughfares, 
Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 
Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 
Or startling on her desert throne 
655 The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own, 
Her tireless feet have held their way ; 
And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 
sco With hope each day renewed and fresh, 
The Lord’s quick coming in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies ! 


Where'er her troubled path may be, 
The Lord’s sweet pity with her go ! 


555. An interesting account of Lady Hester Stanhope, an English gentle: 
woman who led a singular life on Mount Lebanon in Syria, will be found in 
Kinglake’s Zothen, chapter viii. 

562. This not un-feared, half-welcome guest was Miss Harriet Livermore, 
daughter of Judge Livermore of New Hampshire. She was a woman of fine 
powers, but wayward, wild, and enthusiastic. She went on au independent 
inission to the Western Indians, whom she, in common with some others, be- 
lieved to be remnants of the lost tribes of Israel. At the time of this narra- 
tive she was about twenty-eight years old, but much of her life afterward was 
spent in the Orient. She was at one time the companion and friend of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, but finally quarreled with her about the use of the holy 
horses kept in the stable in waiting for the Lord’s ride to Jerusalem at the 
second advent. 
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585 The outward wayward life we see, 
The hidden springs we may not know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
570 The sorrow with the woman born, 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 
And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
575 A lifelong discord and annoy, 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events ; 
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685 But He who knows our frame is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust ! 
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At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely-warning sign 

595 Its black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant circle broke: 
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My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away, ( 

Then roused himself to safely cover 

The dull red brand with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 

One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 


Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost ; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the lightsifted snow-flakes fall, 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new ; 
Faint. and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 

They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 
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Next morn we wakened with the shout 

630 Of merry voices high and clear ; 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go, 

635 Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
Before our door the straggling train 
Drew up,an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
640 Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 
Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 

645 And woodland paths that wound between 
Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 
Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 

650 Haply the watchful young men saw 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
Aad curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-balls’ compliments, 

655 And reading in each missive tost 

The charm which Eden never lost. 


We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound ; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 


659. The wise old Doctor was Dr. Weld of Ilaverhill, an able man, whu died 
at the age of ninety-six. 
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60 Just pausing at our door to say, 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 
Was free to urge her claim on all, 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 
s65 At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inward light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed ? 
670 All hearts confess the saints elect 
Who, twain in faith, in love agree, 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity ! 


So days went on: a week had passed 
675 Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er, 
Read and reread our little store 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 
sso From younger eyes, a book forbid, 
And poetry, (or good or bad, 
A single book was all we had,) 
Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
ses Sanz, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. 

683 Thomas Ellwood, one of the Society of Friends, a contemporary and 
friend of Milton, and the suggestor of Parddise Regained, wrote an epic 
poem in five books, called Davideis, the life of King David of Israel. He 
wrote the book, we are told, for his own diversion, so it was not necessary 


that others should be diverted by it. Ellwood’s autobiography, a quaint and 
delightful book, has recently been issued in [owells’s series of Choice 


Autobiography. 
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At last the floundering carrier bore 

The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read, 

To warmer zones the horizon spread ; 

In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvels that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 

And up Taygetus winding slow 

Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 

A Turk’s head at each saddle bow! 

Welcome to us its week-old news, 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 

Its record, mingling in a breath 

The wedding knell and dirge of death; 

Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 

The latest culprit sent to jail ; 

Its hue and ery of stolen and lost, 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 


’ We felt the stir of hall and street, 


710 


693. Referring to the removal of the Creek Indians from Georgia to beyond 


The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow ; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more ! 


the Mississippi. 


694. In 1822 Sir Gregor McGregor, a Scotchman, eae an ineffectual at- 


tempt to establish a colony in Costa Rica. 


697. Taygetus is a mountain on the Gulf of Messenia in Greece, and near by 
is the district of Maina, noted for its robbers and pirates. 
mountaineers that Ypsilanti, a Greek patriot, drew his cavalry in the struggle 


with Turkey which resulted in the independence of Greece. 


It was from these 
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v# Glasp, Angel of the backward look 
And tolded wings of ashen gray 

And voice of echoes far away, 

The brazen covers of thy book ; 
The weird palimpsest old and vast, 

720 Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past ; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe; 

The monographs of outlived years, 
Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 

725 Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 

With the white amaranths underneath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 

‘930 The restless sands’ incessant fall, 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 

And duty’ keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids ; 

735 I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway : 
For larger hopes and graver fears : 

Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers to-day ! 


740 Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 
Some Truce of God which breaks its strife, 


741. The name is drawn from a historic comp2ct in 1040, when the Church 
forbade the barons to make any attack on each other between sunset on 
Wednesday and sunrise on the following Monday, or upon any ecclesiastical 
fast or feast day. It also provided that no man was to molest a laborer work- 
ing in the fields, or to lay hands on. any implement of husbandry, on pain of 
excommunication. 
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The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew ; 
720 And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days ; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
750 To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
T’rom unseen meadows newly mown, 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
755 Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond ; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 


747. The Flemish school of painting was chiefly otcupied with homely in- 


teriors. 
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WILD APPLES. 


= THE HISTORY OF THE APPLE-TREE. 


Ir is remarkable how closely the history of the 
Apple-tree is connected with that of man. The 
geologist tells us that the order of the Rosacee, 
which includes the Apple, also the true Grasses, and 
the Labiate, or Mints, were introduced only a short 
time previous to the appearance of man on the 
globe. 

It appears that apples made a part of the food of 
that unknown primitive people whose traces have 
lately been found at the bottom of the Swiss lakes, 
supposed to be older than the foundation of Rome, 
so old that they had no metallic implements. An 
entire black and shrivelled Crab-Apple has been re- 
covered from their stores, 

Tacitus says of the ancient Germans, that they 
satisfied their hunger with wild apples, among other 
things. 

Niebuhr! observes that “the words for a house, a 
field, a plough, ploughing, wine, oil, milk, sheep, 
apples, and others relating to agriculture and the gen- 
tler ways of life, agree in Latin and Greek, while 
the Latin words for all objects pertaining to war or 
the chase are utterly alien from the Greek.” Thus 


1 A German historical critic of ancient life. 
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the apple-tree may be considered a symbol of peace 
no less than the olive. 

The apple was early so important, and so generally 
distributed, that its name traced to its root in many 
languages signifies fruit in general. Mfdov [Mélon], 
in Greek, means an apple, also the fruit of other 
trees, also a sheep and any cattle, and finally riches 
in general. 

The apple-tree has been celebrated by the Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Scandinavians. Some have 
thought that the first human pair were tempted by 
its fruit. Goddesses are fabled to have contended 
for it, dragons were set to watch it, and heroes were 
employed to pluck it.1 

The tree is mentioned in at least three places in the 
Old Testament, and its fruit in two or three more. 
Solomon sings, ‘As the apple-tree among the trees 
of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons.” And 
again, “Stay me with flagons, comfort me with ap- 
ples.” The noblest part of man’s noblest feature is 
named from this fruit, “the apple of the eye.” 

The apple-tree is also mentioned by Homer and 
Herodotus. Ulysses saw in the glorious garden of 
Alcinoiis “pears and pomegranates and apple-trees 
bearing beautiful fruit.’ And according to Homer, 
apples were among the fruits which Tantalus could 
not pluck, the wind ever blowing their boughs away 
from him. Theophrastus knew and described the - 
apple-tree as a botanist. 

According to the Prose Edda,? “Iduna keeps in a 
box ‘the apples which the gods, when they feel old 

1 The Greek myths especially referred to are The Choice of 


Paris and The Apples of the Hesperides. 
* The stories of the early Scandinavians. 
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age approaching, have only to taste of to become 
young again. It is in this manner that they will be 
kept in renovated youth until Ragnarok” (or the de- 
struction of the gods). 

I learn from Loudon! that “the ancient Welsh 
bards were rewarded for excelling in song by the 
token of the apple-spray ;” and “in the Highlands 
of Scotland the apple-tree is the badge of the clan 
Lamont.” 

The apple-tree belongs chiefly to the northern tem- 
perate zone. Loudon says, that “it grows spontane- 
ously in every part of Europe except the frigid zone, 
and throughout Western Asia, China, and Japan.” 
We have also two or three varieties of the apple in- 
digenous in North America. The cultivated apple- 
tree was first introduced into this country by the 
earliest settlers, and is thought to do as well or bet- 
ter here than anywhere else. Probably some of the 
varieties which are now cultivated were first intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans. 

Pliny, adopting the distinction of Theophrastus, 
says, “Of trees there are some which are altogether 
wild, some more civilized.” Theophrastus includes 
the apple among the last; and, indeed, it is in this 
sense the most civilized of all trees. It is as harm- 
less as a dove, as beautiful as a rose, and as valua- 
ble as flocks and herds. It has been longer culti- 
vated than any other, and so is more humanized; and 
who knows but, like the dog, it will at length be no 
longer traceable to its wild original? It migrates 
with man, like the dog and horse and cow: first, 
perchance, from Greece to Italy, thence to England, 

1 An English authority on the culture of orchards and gar- 
dens. 
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thence to America; and our Western emigrant is 
still marching steadily toward the setting sun with 
the seeds of the apple in his pocket, or perhaps a few 
young trees strapped to his load. At least a million 
apple-trees are thus set farther westward this year 
than any cultivated ones grew last year. Consider 
how the Blossom-Week, like the Sabbath, is thus 
annually spreading over the prairies; for when man 
migrates he carries with him not only his birds, 
quadrupeds, insects, vegetables, and his very sward, 
but his orchard also. 

The leaves and tender twigs are an agreeable food | 
to many domestic animals, as the cow, horse, sheep, 
and goat; and the fruit is sought after by the first, 
as well as by the hog. Thus there appears to have 
existed a natural alliance between these animals and 
this tree from the first. “The fruit of the Crab in 
the forests of France” is said to be “a great resource 
for the wild-boar.” 

Not only the Indian, but many indigenous insects, 
birds, and quadrupeds, weleomed the apple-tree to 
these shores. The tent-caterpillar saddled her eggs 
on the very first twig that was formed, and it has 
since shared her affections with the wild cherry; and 
the canker-worm also in a measure abandoned the 
elm to feed on it. As it grew apace, the bluebird, 
robin, cherry-bird, king-bird, and many more, came 
with haste and built their nests and warbled in its 
boughs, and so became orchard-birds, and multiplied 
more than ever. It was an era in the history of their 
race. The downy woodpecker found such a savory 
morsel under its bark, that he perforated it in a ring 
quite round the tree before he left it,—a thing 
which he had never done before, to my knowledge. 
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It did not take the partridge long to find out how 
sweet its buds were, and every winter eve she flew, and 
still flles, from the wood, to pluck them, much to the 
farmer’s sorrow. The rabbit, too, was not slow to 
learn the taste of its twigs and bark; and when the 
fruit was ripe, the squirrel half-rolled, half-carried it 
to his hole; and even the musquash crept up the 
bank from the brook at evening, and greedily de- 
voured it, until he had worn a path in the grass 
there; and when it was frozen and thawed, the crow 
and the jay were glad to taste it occasionally. The 
owl crept into the first apple-tree that became hollow, 
and fairly hooted with delight, finding it just the 
place for him; so, settling down into it, he has re- 
mained there ever since. 

My theme being the Wild Apple, I will merely 
glance at some of the seasons in the annual growth 
of the cultivated apple, and pass on to my special 
province. 

The flowers of the apple are perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of any tree, so copious and so delicious to both 
sight and scent. The walker is frequently tempted to 
turn and linger near some more than usually hand- 
some one, whose blossoms are two thirds expanded. 
How superior it is in these respects to the pear, whose 
blossoms are neither colored nor fragrant ! 

By the middle of July, green Spies are so large as 
to remind us of coddling, and of the autumn. The 
sward is commonly strewed with little ones which fall 
still-born, as it were, — Nature thus thinning them for 
us. The Roman writer Palladius said: “If apples 
are inclined to fall before their time, a stone placed in 
a split root will retain them.” Some such notion, still 
surviving, may account for some of the stones which 
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we see placed to be overgrown in the forks of trees. 
They have a saying in Suffolk, England, — 


«“ At Michaelmas time, or a little before, 
Half an apple goes to the core.” 


Early apples begin to be ripe about the first of 
August; but I think that none of them are so good 
to eat as some to smell. One is worth more to scent 
your handkerchief with than any perfume which they 
sell in the shops. The fragrance of some fruits is not 
to be forgotten, along with that of flowers. Some 
gnarly apple which I pick up in the road reminds me 
by its fragrance of all the wealth of Pomona,!— car- 
rying me forward to those days when they will be 
collected in golden and ruddy heaps in the orchards 
and about the cider-mills. 

A week or two later, as you are going by orchards 


or gardens, especially in the evenings, you pass through ° 


a little region possessed by the fragrance of ripe’ ap- 
ples, and thus enjoy them without price, and without 
robbing anybody. 

There is thus about all natural products a certain 
volatile and ethereal quality which represents their 
highest value, and which cannot be vulgarized, or 
bought and_sold. No mortal has ever enjoyed the 
perfect flavor of any fruit, and only the godlike among 
men begin to taste its ambrosial qualities. For nectar 
and ambrosia are only those fine flavors of every 
earthly fruit which our coarse palates fail to perceive, 
— Just as we occupy the heaven of the gods without 
knowing it. When I see a particularly mean man car- 
rying a load of fair and fragrant early apples to market, 
I seem to see a contest going on between him and: his 


horse, on the one side, and the apples on the other, 


1 The Roman goddess of fruit and fruit-trees. 
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and, to my mind, the apples always gain it. Pliny 
says that apples are the heaviest of all things, and 
that the oxen begin to sweat at the mere sight of a 
load of them. Our driver begins to lose his load the 
moment he tries to transport them to where they do 
not belong, that is, to any but the most beautiful. 
Though he gets out from time to time, and feels of 
them, and thinks they are all there, I see the stream 
of their evanescent and celestial qualities going to 
heaven from his cart, while the pulp and skin and 
core only are going to market. They are not apples, 
but pomace. Are not these still Iduna’s apples, the 
taste of which keeps the gods forever young? and 
think you that they will let Loki or Thjassi carry 
thein off to Jotunheim,! while they grow wrinkled and 
gray? No, for Ragnarok, or the destruction of the 
gods, is not yet. 

There is another thinning of the fruit, commonly 
near the end of August or in September, when the 
ground is strewn with windfalls; and this happens 
especially when high winds occur after rain. In some 
orchards you may see fully three quarters of the whole 
crop on the ground, lying in a circular form beneath 
the trees, yet hard and green, — or, if it is a hiliside, 
rolled far down the hill. However, it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good. All the country over, 
people are busy picking up the windfalls, and this 
will make them cheap for early apple-pies. 

In October, the leaves falling, the apples are more 
distinct on the trees. I saw one year in a neighboring 
‘ town some trees fuller of fruit than I remember to 


1 Jotunheim (Ye(r)t’-un-hime) in Seandinavian mythology was 
the home of the Jétun or Giants. Loki was a descendant of the 
gods, and a companion of the Giants. Thjassi (Tee-assy) was a 
giant. 
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have ever seen before, small yellow apples hanging 
over the road. The branches were gracefully droop- 
ing with their weight, like a barberry-bush, so that 
the whole tree acquired a new character. Even the 
tcpmost branches, instead of standing erect, spread 
and drooped in all directions ; and there were so many 
poles supporting the lower ones, that they looked lke 
pictures of banian-trees. As an old English manu- 
seript says, “‘The mo appelen the tree bereth the more 
sche boweth to the folk.” 

Surely the apple is the noblest of fruits. Let the 
most beautiful or the swiftest have it. That should 
be the “ going” price of apples. 

Between the fifth and twentieth of October I see 
the barrels lie under the trees. And perhaps I talk 
with one who is selecting some choice barrels to fulfil 
an order. He turns a specked one over many times 
before he leaves it out. If I were to tell what is 
passing in my mind, I should say that every one was 
specked which he had handled; for he rubs off all 
the bloom, and those fugacious ethereal qualities leave 
it. Cool evenings prompt the farmers to make haste, 
and at length I see only the ladders here and there 
left leaning against the trees. 

It would be well if we accepted these gifts with 
more joy and gratitude, and did not think it enough 
simply to put a fresh load of compost about the tree. 
Some old English customs are suggestive at least. I 
find them described chiefly in Brand’s “ Popular An- 
tiquities.” It appears that “on Christmas eve the 
farmers and their men in Devonshire take a large 
bowl of cider, with a toast in it, and carrying it in 
state to the orchard, they salute the apple-trees with 
much ceremony, in order to make them bear well the 
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next season.’ This salutation consists in “ throwing 
some of the cider about the roots of the tree, placing 
bits of the toast on the branches,” and then, “ encir- 
cling one of the best bearing trees in the orchard, 
they drink the following toast three several times : — 
‘Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow ! 
Hats-full ! caps-full ! 
Bushel, bushel, sacks-full ! 
And my pockets full, too! Hurra!’ ”’ 


99 


Also what was called “ apple-howling ” used to be 
practised in various counties of England on New- 
Year’s eve. A troop of boys visited the different 
orchards, and, encircling the apple-trees, repeated the 
following words : — 

“ Stand fast, root! bear well, top! 
Pray God send us a good howling crop: 
Every twig, apples big ; 
Every bow, apples enow !” 

“They then shout in chorus, one of the boys accom- 
panying them on a cow’s horn. - During this cere- 
mony they rap the trees with their sticks.” This is 
called “ wassailing” the trees, and is thought by some 
to be “a relic of the heathen sacrifice to Pomona.” 

Herrick sings, — 

“ Wassaile the trees that they may beare 
You many a plum and many a peare 3 


For more or less fruits they will bring 
As you so give them wassailing.” 


Our poets have as yet a better right to sing of cider 
than of wine; but it behooves them to sing better than 
English Phillips did, else they will do no credit to 
their Muse. 
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THE WILD APPLE, 

So much for the more civilized apple-trees (urba- 
niores, as Pliny calls them). I love better to go 
through the old orchards of ungrafted apple-trees, at 
whatever season of the year, — so irregularly planted : 
sometimes two trees standing close together ; and the 
rows-so devious that you would think that they not 
only had grown while the owner was sleeping, but had 
been set out by him in a somnambulic state. The 
rows of grafted fruit will never tempt me to wander 
amid them like these. But I now, alas, speak rather 
from memory than from any recent experience, such 
ravages have been made ! 

Some soils, like a rocky tract called the Easter- 
brooks Country in my neighborhood, are so suited to 
the apple, that it will grow faster in them without any 
care, or if only the ground is broken up once a year, 
than it will in many places with any amount of care. 
The owners of this tract allow that the soil is excel- 
lent for fruit, but they say that it is so rocky that 
they have not patience to plough it, and that, to- 
gether with the distance, is the reason why it is not 
cultivated. There are, or were recently, extensive or- 
chards there standing without order. Nay, they spring 
up wild and bear well there in the midst of pines, 
birches, maples, and oaks. I am often surprised to 
see rising amid these trees the rounded tops of apple- 
trees glowing with red or yellow fruit, in harmony 
with the autumnal tints of the forest. 

Going up the side of a cliff about the first of No- 
vember, I saw a vigorous young apple-tree, which, 
planted by birds or cows, had shot up amid the rocks 
and open woods there, and had now much fruit on it, 
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uninjured by the frosts, when all cultivated apples were 
gathered, It was a rank wild growth, with many green 
leaves on it still, and made an impression of thorni- 
ness. The fruit was hard and green, but looked as if 
it would be palatable in the winter. Some was dang- 
ling on the twigs, but more half-buried in the wet 
leaves under the tree, or rolled far down the hill amid 
the rocks. The owner knows nothing of it. The 
day was not observed when it first blossomed, nor 
when it first bore fruit, unless by the chickadee. 
There was no dancing on the green beneath it in its 
honor, and now there is no hand to pluck its fruit, — 
which is only gnawed by squirrels, as I perceive. It 
has done double duty, — not only borne this crop, but 
each twig has grown a foot into the air. And this is 
such fruit! bigger than many berries, we must admit, 
and carried home will be sound and palatable next 
spring. What care I for Iduna’s apples so long as I 
can get these ? 

When I go by this shrub thus late and hardy, and 
see its dangling fruit, I respect the tree, and I am 
grateful for Nature’s bounty, even though I cannot 
eat it. Here on this ragged and woody hillside has 
grown an apple-tree, net planted by man, no relic of 
a former orchard, but a natural growth, like the pines 
and oaks. Most fruits which we prize and use de- 
pend entirely on our care. Corn and grain, potatoes, 
peaches, melons, ete., depend altogether on our plant- 
ing; but the apple emulates man’s independence and 
enterprise. It is not simply carried, as I have said, 
but, like him, to some extent, it has migrated to this 
New World, and is even, here and there, making its 
way amid the aboriginal trees; just as the ox and 
dog and horse sometimes run wild and maintain them- 
selves. 
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Even the sourest and crabbedest apple, growing in 
the most unfavorable position, suggests such thoughts 
as these, it is so noble a fruit. 


THE CRAB. 


Nevertheless, owr wild apple is wild only like myself, 
perchance, who belong not to the aboriginal race here, 
but have strayed into the woods from the cultivated 
stock. Wilder still, as I have said, there grows else- 
where in this country a native and aboriginal Crab- 
Apple, “ whose nature has not yet been modified by 
cultivation.” It is found from Western New York to 
Minnesota and southward. Michaux! says that its 
ordinary height “is fifteen or eighteen feet, but it is 
sometimes found twenty-five or thirty feet high,’ and 
that the large ones “exactly resemble the common 
apple-tree.” ‘The flowers are white mingled with 
rose-color, and are collected in corymbs.” They are 
remarkable for their delicious odor. The fruit, ac- 
cording to him, is about an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, and is intensely acid. Yet they make fine sweet- 
meats, and also cider of them. He concludes, that 
“if, on being cultivated, it does not yield new and 
palatable varieties, it will at least be celebrated for 
the beauty of its flowers, and for the sweetness of its 
perfume.” 

I never saw the Crab-Apple till May, 1861. I had 
heard of it through Michaux, but more modern bot- 
anists, so far as I know, have not treated it as of 
any peculiar importance. Thus it was a half-fabu- 
lous tree to me. I contemplated a pilgrimage to the 
“Glades,” a portion of Pennsylvania, where it was 
said to grow to perfection. I thought of sending to 


1 Pronounced mee-sho’, a French botanist and traveller, ~ 
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a nursery for it, but doubted if they had it, or would 
distinguish it from European varieties. At last I had 
occasion to go to Minnesota, and on entering Michi- 
gan I began to notice from the cars a tree with hand- 
some rose-colored flowers. At first I thought it some 
variety of thorn ; but it was not long before the truth 
flashed on me, that this was my long-sought Crab- 
Apple. It was the prevailing flowering shrub or tree 
to be seen from the cars at that season of the year, — 
about the middle of May. But the cars never stopped 
before one, and so I was launched on the bosom of 
the Mississippi without having touched one, experienc- 
ing the fate of Tantalus. On arriving at St. An- 
thony’s Falls, I was sorry to be told that I was too 
far north for the Crab-Apple. Nevertheless I suc- 
ceeded in finding it about eight miles west of the 
Falls ; touched it and smelled it, and secured a linger- 
ing corymb of flowers for my herbarium. This must 
have been near its northern limit. 
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But though these are indigenous, like the Indians, 
I doubt whether they are any hardier than those back- 
woodsmen among the apple-trees, which, though de- 
scended from cultivated stocks, plant themselves in 
distant fields and forests, where the soil is favorable 
to them. I know of no trees which have more dif- 
ficulties to contend with, and which more sturdily 
resist their foes. These are the ones whose story we 
have to tell. It oftentimes reads thus : — 

Near the beginning of May, we notice little thickets 
of apple-trees just springing up in the pastures where 
cattle have been, —as the rocky ones of our Kaster- 
brooks Country, or the top of Nobscot Hill in Sud- 
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bury. One or two of these perhaps survive the 
drought and other accidents, — their very birthplace 
defending them against the encroaching grass and 
some other dangers, at first. 
In two years’ time ’t had thus 
Reached the level of the rocks, 


Admired the stretching world, 
Nor feared the wandering flocks. 


But at this tender age 
Its sufferings began : 
There came a browsing ox 
And cut it down a span. 


This time, perhaps, the ox does not notice it amid the 
grass ; but the next year, when it has grown more 
stout, he recognizes it for a fellow-emigrant from the 
old country, the flavor of whose leaves and twigs he 
well knows ; and though at first he pauses to welcome 
it, and express his surprise, and gets for answer, ‘ The 
same cause that brought you here brought me,” he 
nevertheless browses it again, reflecting, it may be, 
that he has some title to it. lk, 

Thus cut down annually,.it does not despair; but, 
putting forth two short twigs for every one cut off, it 
spreads out low along the ground in the hollows or 
between the rocks, growing more stout and serubby, 
until it forms, not a tree as yet, but a little pyramidal, 
stiff, twiggy mass, almost as solid and impenetrable 
as arock. Some of the densest and most impene- 
trable clumps of bushes that I have ever seen, as well 
on account of the closeness and stubbornness of their 
branches as of their thorns, have been these wild-apple 
scrubs. They are more like the scrubby fir and black 
spruce on which you stand, and sometimes walk, on 
the tops of mountains, where cold is the demon they 
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contend with, than anything else. No wonder they 
are prompted to grow thorns at last, to defend them- 
selves against such foes. In their thorniness, how- 
ever, there is no malice, only some malice acid. 

The rocky pastures of the tract I have referred to 
—for they maintain their ground best in a rocky 
field — are thickly sprinkled with these little tufts, 
reminding you often of some rigid gray mosses or 
lichens, and you see thousands of little trees just 
springing up between them, with the seed still at- 
tached to them. 

Being regularly clipped all around each year by the 
cows, as a hedge with shears, they are often of a per- 
fect conical or pyramidal form, from one to four feet 
high, and more or less sharp, as if trimmed by the 
gardener’s art. In the pastures on Nobscot Hill and 
its spurs they make fine dark shadows when the sun is 
low. They are also an excellent covert from hawks 
for many small birds that roost and build in them. 
Whole flocks perch in them at night, and I have seen 
three robins’ nests in one which was six feet in di- 
ameter. 

No doubt many of these aré already old trees, if 
you reckon from the day they were planted, but in- 
fants still when you consider their development and 
the long life before them. I counted the annual rings 
of some which were just one foot high, and as wide as 
high, and found that they were about twelve years 
old, but quite sound and thrifty! They were so low 
that they were unnoticed by the walker, while many 
of their contemporaries from the nurseries were al- 
ready bearing considerable crops. But what you gain 
in time is perhaps in this case, too, lost in power, — 
that is, in the vigor of the tree. This is their pyram- 
idal state. 
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The cows continue to browse them thus for twenty 
years or more, keeping them down and compelling 
them to spread, until at last they are so broad that 
they become their own fence, when some interior 
shoot, which their foes cannot reach, darts upward 
with joy: for it has not forgotten its high calling, 
and bears its own peculiar fruit in triumph. 

Such are the tactics by which it finally defeats its 
bovine foes. Now, if you have watched the progress 
of a particular shrub, you will see that it is no longer 
a simple pyramid or cone, but out of its apex there 
rises a sprig or two, growing more lustily perchance 
than an orchard-tree, since the plant now devotes the 
whole of its repressed energy to these upright parts. 
In a short time these become a small tree, an inverted 
pyramid resting on the apex of the other, so that the 
whole has now the form of a vast hour-glass. The 
spreading bottom, having served its purpose, finally 
disappears, and the generous tree permits the now 
harmless cows to come in and stand in its shade, and 
rub against and redden its trunk, which has grown in 
spite of them, and even to taste a part of its fruit, 
and so disperse the seed. 

Thus the cows create their own shade and food; 
and the tree, its heur-glass being inverted, lives a 
second life, as it were. 

It is an important question with some nowadays, 
whether you should trim young apple-trees as high as 
your nose or as high as your eyes. The ox trims them 
up as high as he can reach, and that is about the 
right height, I think. 

In spite of wandering kine and other adverse cir- 
cumstances, that despised shrub, valued only by small 
birds as a covert and shelter from hawks, has its blos- 
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som-week at last, and in course of time its harvest, 
sincere, though small. 

By the end of some October, when its leaves have 
fallen, I frequently see such a central sprig, whose 
progress I have watched, when I thought it had for- 
gotten its destiny, as I had, bearing its first crop of 
small green or yellow or rosy fruit, which the cows 
cannot get at over the bushy and thorny hedge which 
surrounds it, and I make haste to taste the new and 
undescribed variety. We have all heard of the nu- 
merous varieties of fruit invented by Van Mons! and 
Knight.2. This is the system of Van Cow, and she 
has invented far more and more memorable varieties 
than both of them. 

Through what hardships it may attain to bear a 
sweet fruit! Though somewhat small, it may prove 
equal, if not superior, in flavor to that which has 
grown in a garden, — will perchance be all the sweeter | 
and more palatable for the very difficulties it has had 
to contend with. Who knows but this chance wild 
fruit, planted by a cow or a bird on some remote and 
rocky hillside, where it is as yet unobserved by man, 
may be the choicest of all its kind, and foreign poten- 
tates shall hear of it, and royal societies seek to propa- 
gate it, though the virtues of the perhaps truly crabbed 
owner of the soil may never be heard of, — at least, 
beyond the limits of his village? It was thus the 
Porter and the Baldwin grew. 

Every wild-apple shrub excites our expectation 
thus, somewhat as every wild child. It is, perhaps, a 
prince in disguise. What a lesson toman! So are 
human beings, referred to the highest standard, the 


1 A Belgian chemist and horticulturist. 
2 An English vegetable physiologist. 
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celestial fruit which they suggest and aspire to bear, 
browsed on by fate; and only the most persistent and 
strongest genius defends itself and prevails, sends a 
tender scion upward at last, and drops its perfect fruit 
on the ungrateful earth. Poets and philosophers and 
statesmen thus spring up in the country pastures, and 
outiast the hosts of unoriginal men. 

Such is always the pursuit of knowledge. The 
celestial fruits, the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
are ever guarded by a hundred-headed dragon which 
never sleeps, so that it is an herculean labor to pluck 
them. 

This is one and the most remarkable way in which 
the wild apple is propagated ; but commonly it springs 
up at wide intervals in woods and swamps, and by the 
sides of roads, as the soil may suit it, and grows with 
comparative rapidity. Those which grow in dense 
woods are very tall and slender. I frequently pluck 
from these trees a perfectly mild and tamed fruit. 
As Palladius says, “ And the ground is strewn with 
the fruit of an unbidden apple-tree.” 

It is an old notion, that, if these wild trees do not 
bear a valuable fruit of their own, they are the best 
stock by which to transmit to posterity the most highly 
prized qualities of others. However, I am not in 
search of stocks, but the wild fruit itself, whose fierce 
gust has suffered no “inteneration.” It is not my 


“highest plot 
To plant the Bergamot.” 


THE FRUIT, AND ITS FLAVOR. 


The time for wild apples is the last of October and 
the first of November. They then get to be palatable, 
for they ripen late, and they are still, perhaps, as 
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beautiful as ever. I make a great account of these 
fruits, which the farmers do not think it worth the 
while to gather, — wild flavors of the Muse, vivacious 
and inspiriting. The farmer thinks that he has better 
in his barrels; but he is mistaken, unless he has a 
walker’s appetite and imagination, neither of which 
can he have. 

Such as grow quite wild, and are left out till the 
first of November, I presume that the owner does not 
mean to gather. They belong to children as wild as 
themselves, — to certain active boys that I know, — 
to the wild-eyed woman of the fields, to whom nothing 
comes amiss, who gleans after all the world, — and, 
moreover, to us walkers. We have met with them, 
_and they are ours. These rights, long enough insisted 
upon, have come to be an institution in some old 
countries, where they have learned how to live. I 
hear that “the custom of grippling, which may be 
called apple-gleaning, is, or was formerly, practised in 
Herefordshire. It consists in leaving a few apples, 
which are called the gripples, on every tree, after the 
general gathering, for the boys, who go with climbing- 
poles and bags to collect them.” 

As for those I speak of, I pluck them as a wild 
fruit, native to this quarter of the earth,— fruit of 
old trees that have been dying ever since I was a boy 
and are not yet dead, frequented only by the wood- 
pecker and the squirrel, deserted now by the owner, 
who has not faith enough to look under their boughs. 
From the appearance of the tree-top, at a little dis- 
tance, you would expect nothing but lichens to drop 
from it, but your faith is rewarded by finding the 
ground strewn with spirited fruit, — some of it, per- 
haps, collected at squirrel-holes, with the marks of 
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their teeth by which they carried them, — some con- 
taining a cricket or two silently feeding within, and 
some, especially in damp days, a shell-less snail. The 
very sticks and stones lodged in the tree-top might 
have convinced you of the savoriness of the fruit 
which has been so eagerly sought after in past years. 

I have seen no account of these among the “ Fruits 
and Fruit-Trees of America,” though they are mere 
memorable to my taste than the grafted kinds; more 
racy and wild American flavors do they possess, when 
October and November, when December and January, 
and perhaps February and March even, have assuaged 
them somewhat. An old farmer in my neighborhood, 
who always selects the right word, says that “ they 
have a kind of bow-arrow tang.” 

Apples for grafting appear to have been selected 
commonly, not so much for their spirited flavor, as 
for their mildness, their size, and bearing qualities, — 
not so much for their beauty, as for their fairness and 
soundness. Indeed, | have no faith in the selected 
lists of pomological gentlemen. Their “ Favorites” 
and ‘ Non-suches” and ‘“ Seek-no-farthers,” when I 
have fruited them, commonly turn out very tame and 
forgetable. They are eaten with comparatively little 
zest, and have no real tang nor smack to them. 

What if some of these wildings are acrid and puck- 
ery, genuine verjuice, do they not still belong to the 
“Pomacece, which are uniformly innocent and kind to 
our race? I still begrudge them to the cider-mill. 
Perhaps they are not fairly ripe yet. 

No wonder that these small and high-colored apples 
are thought to make the best cider. Loudon quotes 
from the “ Herefordshire Report,” that “apples of a 
small size are always, if equal in quality, to be pre- 
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ferred to those of a larger size, in order that the rind 
and kernel may bear the greatest proportion to the 
pulp, which affords the weakest and most watery 
juice.” And he says, that, “to prove this, Dr. Sy- 
monds, of Hereford, about the year 1800, made one 
hogshead of cider entirely from the rinds and cores 
of apples, and another from the pulp only, when the 
first was found of extraordinary strength and flavor, 
while the latter was sweet and insipid.” 

Evelyn! says that the “ Red-strake ” was the favor- 
ite cider-apple in his day; and he quotes one Dr. 
Newburg as saying, “In Jersey 't is a general obser- 
vation, as I hear, that the more of red any apple has 
in its rind, the more proper it is for this use. Pale- 
faced apples they exclude as much as may be from 
their cider-vat.”” This opinion still prevails. 

All apples are good in November. Those which 
the farmer leaves out as unsalable, and unpalatable 
to those who frequent the markets, are choicest fruit 
to the walker. But it is remarkable that the wild 
apple, which I praise as so spirited and racy when 
eaten in the fields or woods, being brought into the 
house, has frequently a harsh and crabbed taste. The 
Saunterer’s Apple not even the saunterer can eat in 
the house. The palate rejects it there, as it does haws 
and acorns, and demands a tamed one; for there you 
iniss the November air, which is the sauce it is to be 
eaten with. Accordingly, when Tityrus, seeing the 
lengthening shadows, invites Melibceus to go home 
and pass the night with him, he promises him mild 
apples and soft chestnuts. I frequently pluck wild 
apples of so rich and spicy a flavor that I wonder all 
orchardists do not get a scion from that tree, and I 


1 An English writer of the seventeenth century. 
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fail not to bring home my pockets full. But per- 
chance, when I take one out of my desk and taste it 
in my chamber I find it unexpectedly crude, — sour 
enough to set a squirrel’s teeth on edge and make a . 
jay scream. 

These apples have hung in the wind and frost and 
rain till they have absorbed the qualities of the weather 
or season, and thus are highly seasoned, and they 
pierce and sting and permeate us with their spirit. 
They must be eaten in season, accordingly, — that 1s, 
out-of-doors. 

To appreciate the wild and sharp flavors of these 
October fruits, it is necessary that you be breathing 
the sharp October or November air. The out-door 
air and exercise which the walker gets give a differ- 
ent tone to his palate, and he craves a fruit which the 
sedentary would call harsh and crabbed. They must 
be eaten in the fields, when your system is all aglow 
with exercise, when the frosty weather nips your fin- 
gers, the wind rattles the bare boughs or rustles the 
few remaining leaves, and the jay is heard screaming 
around. What is sour in the house a bracing walk 
makes sweet. Some of these apples might be labelled, 
“To be eaten in the wind.” 

Of course no flavors are thrown away; they are in- 
tended for the taste that is up to them. Some apples 
have two distinct flavors, and perhaps one-half of 
them must be eaten in the house, the other out- 
doors. One Peter Whitney wrote from Northborough 
in 1782, for the Proceedings of the Boston Acad- 
emy, describing an apple-tree in that town “ produc- 
ing fruit of opposite qualities, part of the same apple 
heing frequently sour and the other sweet ;”’ also some 
all sour, and others all sweet, and this diversity on all 
parts of the tree. 
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There is a wild apple on Nawshawtuck Hill in my 
town which has to me a peculiarly pleasant bitter 
tang, not perceived till it is three-quarters tasted. It 
remains on the tongue. As you eat it, it smells ex- 
actly like a squash-bug. It is a sort of triumph to 
eat and relish it. 

I hear that the fruit of a kind of plum-tree in 
Provence is “called Prunes sibarelles, because it is 
impossible to whistle after having eaten them, from 
their sourness.” But perhaps they were only eaten 
in the house and in summer, and if tried out-of-doors 
in a stinging atmosphere, who knows but you could 
whistle an octave higher and clearer ? 

In the fields only are the sours and bitters of Na- 
ture appreciated ; just as the wood-chopper eats his 
meal in a sunny glade, in the middle of a winter day, 
with content, basks in a sunny ray there, and dreams 
of summer in a degree of cold which, experienced in a 
chamber, would make a student miserable. They who 
are at work abroad are not cold, but rather it is they 
who sit shivering in houses. As with temperatures, 
so with flavors; as with cold and heat, so with sour 
and sweet. This natural raciness, the sours and _ bit- 
ters which the diseased palate refuses, are the true 
condiments. 

Let your condiments be in the condition of your 
senses. To appreciate the flavor of these wild apples 
requires vigorous and healthy senses, papilla! firm 
and erect on the tongue and palate, not easily flattened 
and tamed. 

From my experience with wild apples, I can under- 
stand that there may be reason for a savage’s prefer- 

1 A Latin word, accent on the second syllable, meaning here 
the rough surface of the tongue and palate. 
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ring many kinds of food which the civilized man 
rejects. The former has the palate of an out-door 
man. It takes a savage or wild taste to appreciate a 
wild fruit. 
What a healthy out-of-door appetite it takes to 
relish the apple of life, the apple of the world, then! 
“ Nor is it every apple I desire, 
Nor that which pleases every palate best ; 
Tis not the lasting Deuxan I require, 
Nor yet the red-cheeked Greening I request, 
Nor that which first beshrewed the name of wife, 


Nor that whose beauty caused the golden strife : 
No, no! bring me an apple from the tree of life.” 


So there is one thought for the field, another for 
the house. I would have my thoughts, like wild ap- 
ples, to be food for walkers, and will not warrant 
them to be palatable, if tasted in the house. 


THEIR BEAUTY. 


Almost all wild apples are handsome. They can- 
not be too gnarly and crabbed and rusty to look at. 
The gnarliest will have some redeeming traits even 
to the eye. You will discover some evening redness 
dashed or sprinkled on some protuberance or in some 
cavity. It is rare that the summer lets an apple go 
without streaking or spotting it on some part of its 
sphere. It will have some red stains, commemorating 
the mornings and evenings it has witnessed; some 
dark and rusty blotches, in memory. of the clouds and 
foggy, mildewy days that have passed over it; and a 
spacious field of green reflecting the general face of 
Nature, — green even as the fields; or a yellow 
ground, which implies a milder flavor, — yellow as 
the harvest, or russet as the hills. 
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Apples, these I mean, unspeakably fair, — apples 
not of Discord, but of Concord! Yet not so rare but 
that the homeliest may have a share. Painted by 
the frosts, some a uniform clear bright yellow, or red, 
or crimson, as if their spheres had regularly revolved, 
and enjoyed the influence of the sun on all sides 
alike, — some with the faintest pink blush imagin- 
able, — some brindled with deep red streaks like a 
cow, or with hundreds of fine blood-red rays running 
regularly from the stem-dimple to the blossom-end, 
like meridional lines, on a straw-colored ground, — 
some touched with a greenish rust, like a fine lichen, 
here and there, with crimson blotches or eyes more 
or less confluent and fiery when wet, — and others 
gnarly, and freckled or peppered all over on the stem 
side with fine crimson spots on a white ground, as if 
accidentally sprinkled from the brush of Him who 
paints the autumn leaves. Others, again, are some- 
times red inside, perfused with a beautiful blush, 
fairy food, too beautiful to eat, — apple of the Hes- 
perides, apple of the evening sky! But like shells 
and pebbles on the sea-shore, they must be seen as 
they sparkle amid the withering leaves in some dell 
in the woods, in the autumnal air, or as they lie in 
the wet grass, and not when they have wilted and 
‘faded in the house. 


THE NAMING OF THEM. 


It would be a pleasant pastime to find suitable 
names for the hundred varieties which go to a single 
heap at the cider-mill. Would it not tax a man’s in- 
vention, —no one to be named after a man, and all 
in the lingua vernacula?! Who shall stand godfather 


1 Lingua verna'cula, common speech, 
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at the christening of the wild apples? It would ex- 
haust the Latin and Greek languages, if they were 
used, and make the lingua vernacula flag. We 
should have to call in the sunrise and the sunset, the 
rainbow and the autumn woods and the wild flowers, 
and the woodpecker and the purple finch, and the 
squirrel and the jay and the butterfly, the November 
traveller and the truant boy, to our aid. 

In 1886 there were in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society more than fourteen hundred 
distinct sorts. But here are species which they have 
not in their catalogue, not to mention the varieties 
which our Crab might yield to cultivation. 

Let us enumerate a few of these. I find myself 
compelled, after all, to give the Latin names of some 
for the benefit of those who live where English is 
not spoken, — for they are likely to have a world- 
wide reputation. 

There is, first of all, the Wood-Apple (Malus syl- 
vatica); the Blue-Jay Apple; the Apple which grows 
in Dells in the Woods (sylvestrivallis), also in Hol- 
lows in Pastures (campestrivallis) ; the Apple that’ 
grows in an old Cellar-Holc (Malus cellaris) ; the 
Meadow-Apple; the Partridge-Apple; the Truant’s 
Apple (Cessatoris), which no boy will ever go by 
without knocking off some, however late it may be; 
the Saunterer’s Apple, — you must lose yourself be- 
fore you can find the way to that; the Beauty of the 
Air (Decus Aéris) ; December-Eating ; the Frozen- 
Thawed (gelato-soluta), good only in that state; the _ 
Concord Apple, possibly the same with the Musketa- 
quidensis ; the Assabet Apple; the Brindled Apple ; 
Wine of New England; the Chickaree Apple; the 
Green Apple (Malus viridis) ;—this has many 
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synonyms ; in an imperfect state, it is the Cholera 
morbifera aut dysenterifera, puerulis dilectissima ;} 
— the Apple which Atalanta stopped to pick up; the 
Hedge- Apple (Malus Sepium); the Slug- Apple 
(limacea) ; the Railroad-Apple, which perhaps came 
from a core thrown out of the cars; the Apple whose 
Fruit we tasted in our Youth; our Particular Apple, 
not to be found in any catalogue, — Pedestrium So- 
latium ;* also the Apple where hangs the Forgotten 
Seythe; Iduna’s Apples, and the Apples which Loki 
found in the Wood ; and a great many more I have 
on wy list, too numerous to mention, — all of them 
good. As Bodeus exclaims, referring to the culti- 
vated kinds, and adapting Virgil to his case, so I, 
adapting Bodzus, — 
“ Not if I had a hundred tongues, a hundred raouths, 


An iron voice, could I describe all the forms 
And reckon up all the names of these wild apples.’’ 


THE LAST GLEANING. 


By the middle of November the wild apples have 
lost some of their brilliancy, and have chiefly fallen. 
A great part are decayed on the ground, and the 
sound ones are more palatable than before. The 
note of the chickadee sounds now more distinct, as 
you wander amid the old trees, and the autumnal 
dandelion is half-closed and tearful. But still, if you 
are a skilful gleaner, you may get many a pocket-full 
even of grafted fruit, long after apples are supposed 
to be gone out-of-doors. I know a Blue-Pearmain 
tree, growing within the edge of a swamp, almost as 


1 The apple that brings the disease of cholera and of dysen- 
tery, the fruit that small boys like best. 
2 The tramp’s comfort. 
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good as wild. You would not suppose that there was 
any fruit left there, on the first survey, but you must 
look according to system. Those which lie exposed 
are quite brown and rotten now, or perchance a few 
still show one blooming cheek here and there amid 
the wet leaves. Nevertheless, with experienced eyes, 
I explore amid the bare alders and the huckleberry- 
bushes and the withered sedge, and in the crevices of 
the rocks, which are full of leaves, and pry under the 
fallen and decaying ferns, which, with apple and 
alder leaves, thickly strew the ground. For I know 
that they lie concealed, fallen into hollows long since 
and covered up by the leaves of the tree itself, —a 
proper kind of packing. From these lurking-places, 
anywhere within the circumference of the tree, I 
draw forth the fruit, all wet and glossy, maybe nib- 
bled by rabbits and hollowed out by crickets and 
perhaps with a leaf or two cemented to it (as Curzon! 
an old manuscript from a monastery’s mouldy cellar), 
but still with a rich bloom on it, and at least as ripe 
and well kept, if not better than those in barrels, 
more crisp and lively than they. If these resources 
fail to yield anything, I have learned to look between 
the bases of the suckers which spring thickly from 
some horizontal limb, for now and then one lodges 
there, or in the very midst of an alder-clump, where 
they are covered by leaves, safe from cows which may 
have smelled them out. If I am sharp-set, for I do 
not refuse the Blue-Pearmain, I fill my pockets on 
each sidé; and as I retrace my steps in the frosty 
eve, being perhaps four or five miles from home, I 

? Robert Curzon was a traveller who searched for old manu- 


scripts in the monasteries of the Levant. See his book, An- 
cient Monasteries of the East. 
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eat one first from this side, and then from that, to 
keep my balance. : 

I learn from Topsell’s Gesner, whose authority ap- 
pears to be Albertus, that the following is the way in 
which the hedgehog collects and carries home his 
apples. He says: “His meat is apples, worms, or 
grapes: when he findeth apples or grapes on the 
earth, he rolleth himself upon them, until he have 
filled all his prickles, and then carrieth them home to 
his den, never bearing above one in his mouth; and 
if it fortune that one of them fall off by the way, he 
likewise shaketh off all the residue, and walloweth 
upon them afresh, until they be all settled upon his 
back again. So, forth he goeth, making a noise like 
a cart-wheel ; and if he have any young ones in his 
nest, they pull off his load wherewithal he is loaded, 
eating thereof what they please, and laying up the 
residue for the time to come.” 


THE ‘“*FROZEN-THAWED”’ APPLE. 


Toward the end of November, though some of the 
sound ones are yet more mellow and perhaps more 
edible, they have generally, like the leaves, lost their 
beauty, and are beginning to freeze. It is finger-cold, 
and prudent farmers get in their barrelled apples, 
and bring you the apples and cider which they have 
engaged ; for it 1s time to put them into the cellar. 
Perhaps a few on the ground show their red cheeks 
above the early snow, and occasionally some even 
preserve their color and soundness under the snow 
throughout the winter. But generally at the begin- 
ning of the winter they freeze hard, and soon, though 
undecayed, acquire the color of a baked apple. 

Before the end of December, generally, they ex- 
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perience their first thawing. ‘Those which a month 
ago were sour, crabbed, and quite unpalatable to the 
civilized taste, such at least as were frozen while 
sound, let a warmer sun come to thaw them, for they 
are extremely sensitive to its rays, are found to be 
filled with a rich, sweet cider, better than any bottled 
cider that I know of, and with which I am better 
acquainted than with wine. All apples are good in 
this state, and your jaws are the cider-press. Others, 
which have more substance, are a sweet and luscious 
food, —in my opinion of more worth than the pine- 
apples which are imported from the West Indies. 
Those which lately even I tasted only to repent of it, 
—for I am semi-civilized, — which the farmer will- 
ingly left on the tree, 1 am now glad to find have 
the property of hanging on like the leaves of the 
young oaks. It is a way to keep cider sweet without 
boiling. Let the frost come to freeze them first, 
solid as stones, and then the rain or a warm winter 
day to thaw them, and they will seem to have bor- 
rowed a flavor from heaven through the medium of 
the air in which they hang. Or perchance you fing 
when you get home, that those which rattled in your 
pocket have thawed, and the ice is turned to cider. 
But after the third or fourth freezing and thawing 
they will not be found so good. 

What are the imported half-ripe fruits of the torrid 
South to this fruit matured by the cold of the frigid 
North? These are those crabbed apples with which 
I cheated my companion, and kept a smooth face that 
I might tempt him to eat. Now we both greedily 
fill our pockets with them, — bending to drink the 
cup and save our lappets from the overflowing juice, 
— and grow more social with their wine. Was there 
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one that hung so high and sheltered by the tangled 
branches that our sticks could not dislodge it ? 

It is a fruit never carried to market, that I am 
aware of,— quite distinct from the apple of the 
markets, as from dried apple and cider, — and it is 
not every winter that produces it in perfection. 


The era of the Wild Apple will soon be past. It 
is a fruit which will probably become extinct in New 
England. You may still wander through old orchards 
of native fruit of great extent, which for the most 
part went to the cider-mill, now all gone to decay. i 
have heard of an orchard in a distant town, on the 
side of a hill, where the apples rolled down and lay 
four feet deep against a wall on the lower side, and 
this the owner cut down for fear they should be made 
into cider. Since the temperance reform and the 
general introduction of grafted fruit, no native apple- 
trees, such as I see everywhere in deserted pastures, 
and where the woods have grown up around them, 
are set out. I fear that he who walks over these 
fields a century hence will not know the pleasure of 
knocking off wild apples. Ah, poor man, there are 
many pleasures which he will not know! Notwith- 
standing the prevalence of the Baldwin and the 
Porter, I doubt if so extensive orchards are set out 
to-day in my town as there were a century ago, when 
those vast straggling cider-orchards were planted, 
when men both ate and drank apples, when the 
pomace-heap was the only nursery, and trees cost 
nothing but the trouble of setting them out. Men 
could afford then to stick a tree by every wall-side 
and let it take its chance. I see nobody planting 
trees to-day in such out-of-the-way places, along the 
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lonely roads and lanes, and at the bottom of dells in 
‘the wood. Now that they have grafted trees, and pay 
a price for them, they collect them into a plat by their 
houses, and fence them in, — and the end of it all will 
be that we shall be compelled to look for our apples in 
‘a barrel. 

This is ‘“ The word of the Lord that came to Joel 
the son of Pethuel. 

“ Hear this, ye old men, and give ear, all ye inhab- 
itants of the land! Hath this been in your days, or 
even in the days of your fathers? .. . 

“That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the 
locust eaten ; and that which the locust hath left hath 
the canker-worm eaten; and that which the canker- 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten. 

“* Awake, ye drunkards, and weep! and howl, all 
ye drinkers of wine, because of the new wine! for it 
is cut off from your mouth. 

“ For a nation is come up upon my land, strong, 
and without number, whose teeth are the teeth of a 
lion, and he hath the cheek-teeth of a great lion. 

“ He hath laid my vine waste, and barked my fig- 
tree; he hath made it clean bare, and cast it away ; 
the branches thereof are made white. .. . 

“Be ye ashamed, O ye husbandmen! howl, O ye 
vine-dressers! ... 

“ The vine is dried up, and the fig-tree languisheth ; 
the pomegranate-tree, the palm-tree also, and the ap- 
ple-tree, even all the trees of the field, are withered : 
because joy is withered away from the sons of men.” ! 


1 Jor, chapter i., verses 1-12. 


m Laboratory Method 
m English Literature. 


The following Guzdes to the Study of Nineteenth 
Ce entury Authors were prepared by Professor Louise Manning 
{fodgkins of Wellesley College for her own students. The frequent de- 
mand for them from teachers, literary clubs, and students of other colleges 
led to their publication for general use. 


The papers have been arranged in an order to remind the thoughtful 
student of the great contemporaneous, political, and social interests which 
have found expression in the revolutionary energy of the Georgian and 
the scientific earnestness of the Victorian era. The books of reference 
have been selected from many times their number, and always because the 
writer recommended offers a distinctly fresh thought in the criticism or 
analysis of the author. While evéry good reader is aware that the poorest 
thing an author has said is often better than the best the critics have said 
about him, he also knows that the opinion of a good critic goes far to 
establish in the mind of the student a worthy basis of sound judgment. 

The author will gratefully receive notice of valuable books of reference 
which may have been overlooked, or which were altogether wanting in her 
studies in a library which, though generous, was not exhaustive. 

It is perhaps needless to suggest that the blank pages of these Leaflets 
are intended for an outline of a lecture, and the addition of other books 
of reference. 

The series consists of Guides to the study of the following English and 
American authors : — 

Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Macaulay, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, Caglyle, George 
Eliot, Tennyson, Rossetti, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. 

Price, 5 cents each, $3.00 per hundred; or complete, bound in cioth, 
at $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, NEw YorK, AND CHICAGO. 
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Hyde's Lessons in English. Book I. (Price, 35 cents.) 


For third and fourth years of school. Contains exercises for reproduction, picture e| 
lessons, letter-writing, #ses of parts of speech, etc. 


Hyde's Lessons in English. Book II. (Price, 54 cents.) 


For grammar schools. Has enough technical grammar for correct use of language. 


Meiklejohn’s English Grammar. (Price, 80 cents.) 
Also composition, versification, paraphrasing, etc. For high schools and colleges. 


~ Meiklejohn’s English Literature. (Price, 80 cents.) 
For high schools and colleges. A compact and reliable statement of the essentials. 


Meitklejohn’s English Language. (Price, $1.30.) 


The above two books in one volume. Readable style. Treats salient features with a 
master’s skill and with the utmost clearness and simplicity. 


Williams's Composition and Rhetoric by Practice. (Price, 75 cents.) 


For high school and college. Combines the smallest amount of theory with an abun- 
dance of practice. 


> 


Strang’s Exercises in English, (Price, 30 cents.) 
Examples in Syntax, Accidence, and Style for criticism and correction. 


Hodgkin's Studies in English Literature. (Price, 5 cents; $3.00 per hund.) 7 


Gives full list of aids for laboratory method. Twenty-four authors. A separate pam- — 
phlet for each author. 


Huffcut’s English in the Preparatory School. (Price, 15 cents.) 


Presents, as practically as possible, some of the advanced methods of teaching English © 
grammar and composition in the secondary schools. 


Woodwara’s Study of English. (Price, 15 cents.) 


Discusses English teaching from primary school to high collegiate work. _ 


Genung’s Study of Rhetoric. (Price, 15 cents.) 
Shows the most practical discipline of students for the making of literature. 


George’s Wordsworth’s Prelude. (Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00.) 
For high school and college. The only separate edition now in print. 


George's Selections from Wordsworth. (In press.) 
» 


Corson’s Introduction to Browning. (Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.40.) 
A guide to the Study of Browning’s Poetry. Also has thirty-three poems with notes. 
Cook's Fudith. (Price, $1.25.) 


The old English Epic poem, with introduction, translation, and glossary. 


Simond’s Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems. (In press.) 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


BOOKS FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Wright’s Nature Readers» Seaside and Wayside. 


No. 1, 9& pp., for Primary Grades. Price, 25 cents. No. 2, 176 pp., for Intermediate 
Grades. Price, 35 cents. No. 3, 320 pp., for Grammar Schools. Price, 45 cents. 


flyde’s Lessons in English, Book I. 


For third and fourth years of school. Contains exercises for reproduction, picture lessons, 
letter writing, wses of parts of speech, etc. Price, 35 cents. 


flyde’s Lessons tn English, Book I1., with Supplement. 


Imparts enough technical grammar for Grammar Schools, and continues the composition 
exercises of Book I. Price, 60 cents. 


Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. 


A Manual for Teachers. By ANNA B. BADLAM, Rice Training School, Boston. 

‘The first part of the book is devoted to Outline Lessons for Oral Work, and the second 
to Suggestive Lessons for Blackboard Reading and Word Building. The lessons are illustrated 
by pictures in outline so szwzple that the teacher will be able to reproduce them on the 
blackboard when teaching the text of a lesson. Sample copy sent on receipt of $1.50. 


A Primer and also a First Reader. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 
Books intended to supplement the Board Reading Lessons ot the Suggestive Lessons in 


Language and Reading described above. 


Aids to Number for Primary Schools. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, Rice Training School, Boston, 
First series, 25 cards, with objects arranged singly and in groups, for exercises in addition 
and subtraction. Price, 30 cents. Pupils’ Edition, in book form, giving additional exercises 


in groups of numbers. Price, 25 cents. 
Second Series, thirty-two cards for numbers from ten to one hundred. Price, 30 cents. 


Number Chart for Sight Work. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, Rice Training School. 
On heavy board, 11x 14 inches, for rapid work, with groups in addition, subtraction, etc. 


Price, 5 cents each. $4.00 per hundred. 
Pierce's Review Number Cards. 


Two cards, 7x9, for rapid work for second and third year pupils. Price, 3 cents each; 
$2.40 per hundred. 


Luddington’s Illustrated Number Cards. 


72 cards, 3x5 inches, in colors, to teach by pictures combinations from one to 
ten, Nine sets, each with a card of directions and suggestive problems: the 72 cards 


ina box. lz press. 
An IMustrated Primer. 


eS 
8y SARAH FULLER, Horace Mann School: for the Deaf. Presents the word- 
method in a very attractive form to the youngest readers. 106 pp., illustrated. Price, 25 cents 


Progressive Outline Maps. 


A system of map drawing based on the assumption that map drawing should be taught 
AS A MEANS, and not as an end; that its purpose is to ASSIST THE MIND in 
acquiring and fixing geographical facts quickly and accurately. Price, 2 cents each, $1.50 


per hundred. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


New. Books ON EDUCATION. 


Ido not think that you have ever printed a book on education that is not worthy to go on any 
‘*Teacher’s Reading List,” and the best list.— Dr. WituiaM T. Harris. 


Compayre’s Eustory of Pedagogy. 


Translated by Professor W. H. Payne, University of Michigan. Price by mail $1.75. 
The best and most comprehensive history of education in English. — Dr. G. S. Haut. 


Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching. 


ust Issued. ‘Translated by Professor W. H. Payne. Price by mail, $1.60. 
The best book in existence on the theory and practice of education. — Supt. MacALISTER, 


Philadelphia. 
De Garmo’s Essentials of Method. . 
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A practical exposition of methods with illustrative outlines of common school studies. 


Gill’s Systems of Education. 


An account of the systems advocated by eminent educationists. Price by mail, $1.10. 

I can say truly that I think it eminently worthy of a place on the Chautauqua Reading 
List, because it treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell movement in Education —a very in- 
portant phase. — Dr. WiLi1Am T. Harris. 


Radestock’s Habit in Education. 


With an Introduction by Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, Price by mail, 65 cents. 
It will prove a rare ‘‘find”’ to teachers who are seeking to ground themselves in the 
philosophy of their art. — E. H. Russe xt, Principal of Normal School, Worcester. Mass. 


| Rousseau's Emile. 


Price by mail, 85 cents. 4 : 
There are fifty pages of ‘‘ Emile ’’ that should be bound in velvet and gold. — Vorraixz. 
Perhaps the most influential book ever written on the subject of education.— R. H. Quick. 


Festalozzt’s Leonard and Gertrude. 


With an Introduction by Dr. G. SrantEy Hatt. Price by mail, 85 cents. 


If we except Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile ’’ only, no more important educational book has appearec 
for a century and half than Pestalozzi’ ‘‘ Leonard and Gertrude.”’—T%e Nation. 


Rosmini’s Method in Education. 


Price by mail, $1.75. 
The best of the Italian books on education.— Editor Loxdon Journal of Education 


fall’ s Methods of Teaching History. 


A symposium of eminent teachers of history. Price by mail, $1.40. 
Its excellence and helpfulness ought to secure it many readers.— The Nation. 


Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. 
Carefully selected and annotated by Dr. G. Srantey Hatz, Price ky mail, $1.75, 


Lectures to Kindergartners. 


By Exizasetu P. Peazsopy. Price by mail, $1.10. 


Monographs on Education. (25 cents each.) 


D. C. HEATH & CoO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
Little Classic Edition. In 25 vols. (including Index), 18mo, 
each $1.00. 
Niverside Edition. With Bibliographical Notes by GEORGE 
P. LATHROP, 12 Etchings, 13 Vignettes, and Portrait. 13 vols. crown 
$vo, $2.00 each. The set, $26.00. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. School Edition. 18mo, 60 cents. 

RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: Nos. 7, 8, and 9- 
Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, With Questions. 
In three parts. [Each part 15 cents. The three parts together, boards, 
45 cents.] 10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. With Questions. 
17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. Parts I. and II. [Each part 15 
cents. Together, boards, 40 cents,] 22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales. Parts I. and Il. [Each part 15 cents. Together, boards, 40 
cents.] 29. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, and other Stories. 15 
cents, zef. [29 and ro in one volume, boards, 4o cents.] 40. Tales of 
the White Hills and Sketches. 15 cents, 7et. 

TALES OF THE WHITE HILLS. In Modern Calssics, 
Vol. 28. School Edition. 32m0, 40 cents, net. 

MVIRTUOS OSs COLLECTION, ANDI ODHERSLALES. 


In Modern Classics, Vol. 29. School Edition. 32m0, 40 cents, xet. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 

Riverside Edition. With 2 Portraits. 11 vols., each, 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.75 ; the set, $19.25. 

New Little Classic E-dition. 11 vols., in arrangement and con- 
tents identical with zverside Edition. Each, 18mo, $1.25; the set, 
$13.75: 

POEMS. Household Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
CULTURE, *~BEHAVIOR, BEAUTY, etc. In Modern 
Classics, No. 2. School Edition. 32mo, 40 cents, met. 
“NATURE, SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY, 
etc. In Modern Classics, No. 3. School Edition. 32mo, 40 cents, met. 
THE FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC, and other Amer- 
ican Addresses. No. 42 of the Riverside Literature Series. 16mo, paper, 


15 cents, vez. 


JAMES “RUSSELL LO WEEE 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


WORKS. Comprising Fireside Travels, Among my Books 
(First and Second Series), My Study Windows, Political Essays, and 
Poetical Works. Uniform Edition. 6 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $10.50. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: No. 15. Under 
the Old Elm, and other Poems. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
No. 30. The Vision of Sir Launfal: and other Poems. With Notes. 
No. 39. Books and Libraries, etc. Each 15 cents, met. 


THE VIsiON@=OF «SIRS LAUNFEFAL: sit CA auEGE = 
DRAL; FAVORITE POEMS. In Modern Classics, Vol. 5. School 
Edition, 32mo, 40 cents, 7et. 


MY GARDEN ACQUAINTANCE; A GOOD WORD 
FOR WINTER; A MOOSEHEAD JOURNAL; AT SEA. In 
Modern Classics, Vol. 31. School Edition, 32mo, 40 cents. 


OLIVER WENDELL-HOEMEs: 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


Including The Breakfast- Table Series, Elsie Venner, The 
Guardian Angel, A Mortal Antipathy, Pages from an Old Volume of 
Life, Medical Essays, Our Hundred Days in Europe, and Poems: (Hozse- 
hold Edition). The set, 10 vols. gilt top, $17.00. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


RIVERSIDE LIFERATURE SERIES: No. 6. Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and Other Poems. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch, and Notes. 15 cents, ze¢f. No. 31. My Hunt after 
the Captain, and other Papers. 51 cents, ef. Extra Double No. ZH. 
Holmes Leaflets. Edited by JoszEPpHINE E. HopGpon. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Illustrations. 12mo, paper, 30 cents, e¢. 


FAVORITE POEMS, AND MY HUNT AFTER THE 
CAPTAIN. In Modern Classics, Vol. 30. School Edition. 32mo, 40 


cents, et. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BREAKFAST - TABLE 


SERIES. In Modern Classics, Vol. 33. School Edition. 32m0, 40 
cents, 7ef. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


COMPLETE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS. New 
Riverside Edition, from new electrotype plates. With Text from the 
last revised by the Author. With Notes (many of them by Mr. Long- 
fellow), Indexes, etc., and five Portraits. 11 vols. crown 8vo, the set, 
$16.50. Volumes 1, 2, Prose Works. Volumes 3-8. Poetical Works. 
Volumes 9-11. ‘Translation of Dante. 


POEMS. Household Edition. $1.75. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: No. 1.-Longfel- 
low’s Evangeline ; with Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, 
and Notes. 2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish; with Notes. 
3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish; with Portrait, DRAmA- 
TIZED for private theatricals in schools and families. 11. Longfellow’s 
The Children’s Hour, and other Selections. 12. Studies in Longfellow. 
By W.C. GANNETT. 13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. In two parts, each separate. 25, 26. Long- 
fellow’s The Golden Legend; with Notes by S. A. Ben?T. In two parts, 
each separate. 33, 34, 35. Longfellow’s The Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
with Notes. In three parts, each separate. 38. The Building of the 
Ship, etc. Numbers 13, 14, in one volume, boards, 40 cents, ze¢. Num- 
bers 25, 26, in one volume, boards, 40 cents, ze¢. Numbers 33, 34, 35, 
boards, 50 cents, ze¢. Extra Double No. 7. Longfellow Leaflets. Ed- 
ited by JOSEPHINE E. HopGpon. With Biographical Sketch and [llus- 
trations. 12mo, paper covers, 30 cents, ef. 


MODERN CLASSICS: No. 1. Evangeline; Courtship of 


Miles Standish ; Favorite Poems, 32mo. School Edition. 40 cents, net, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


COMPLETE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS. New 
Riverside Edition. With Notes by Mr. WHITTIER, Table of First Lines, 
etc., etc. With five Portraits. (Poetical Works 4 vols., Prose Works 3 
vols.) The set, 7 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $10.50. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Household Edition. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.75. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: No. 4. Whittier’s 
Snowbound, and Among the Hills. With Notes. 5. Whittier’s Mabel 
Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. With Portrait, 
Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 41. Tent on the Beach. With Notes. 
Each 15 cents, zef. Extra Double No. G. Whittier Leaflets, Edited by 
JosEPHINE E. HopGpon. With Biographical Sketch and Illustrations. 
I2mo, paper, 30 cents, wet. 

MODERN CLASSICS: No. 4. Snowbound; Tent on the 


Beach; Favorite Poems. 32mo. School Edition. 40 cents, et. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 


WORKS. 
In Ten Volumes. Each volume, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


THE SUCCESSION OF FOREST TREES AND WILD 
APPLES. With Biographical Sketch by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
In Riverside Literature Series, No. 27. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, zed. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: 55 num=- 
bers in paper covers, containing complete selections from the most inter- 
esting writings of celebrated American authors. Single numbers, 15 cents 
each, zet. MODERN CLASSICS: A School Library for $r1.22. 33 
volumes, cloth, containing selections from the writings of the most famous 
American and European authors. Single volumes, 40 cents each, zet. 
TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ARITHMETIC ON THE INDUC. 
TIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: Colburn’s First Lessons, 35 
cents, ze¢ ; H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, 60 cents, zed. 


Descriptive circulars, giving the Table of Contents of the books mentioned 
above, will be sent to any address on application. 


Special descriptive circulars of Educational Books will be sent to any 
address on application, 


A Portrait Catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & Cos Publications, with 
Portraits of more than forty of their famous authors, sent free to any 
TEACHER, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston, MAss, 
11 EAst 17TH St.. NEw YORK. 28 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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